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PREFACE 

Thk primary object of this volume is to describe the Prehistoric 
DuBB or Forts of Coll and Tirée» from observations made upon 
saccessive visits to thèse islands during the summers of 1896 to 
.1901. 

This undertaking has been found specîally interesting, and at 
the same time the more difficulté because of its dealing with an 
almost virgin soiL The onlj authoritative work upon our Scottîsh 
Dims is Dr. Christison's Early FortificcUions in Scotland^ which, 
in the descriptive tezt, does not include any one of the sites now 
under considération, although the Table entitled ^ Dun in Scottish 
Place-names' enumerates fifbeen of them, and the appended 
Bibliographical List gives références to papers read before the 
Society of Ântiquaries of Scotland, in which incidental notice is 
taken of two of the Duns in Coll and of other two in Tirée. 

In his self-imposed task, the writer has found no printed 
topographical matter so helpful as a paper by Captain F. W. L. 
Thomas On the Duns of the Outer Hébrides (in Archœologia Scotica, 
voL V. part iii., Edin. 1890), whilst this aid was merely collatéral, 
its subject (as the title implies) being strictly confined to the 
* Long Island ' from Barra to Lewis. 

1 SdiiL, lBd&-Thê Bhind Ledwêi in Arehœology for 18d4. 
b 
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vi PREFACE 

As to oral assistance, gratéful acknowledgment is made to 
Dr. Joseph Anderson, for advîce and hints, with the fiirther 
favour of his consent to read the foUowing pages before they 
were put to press. Part of that advice was to simply describe 
what was seen, and to leave inferences alone. This was found 
to be a yery hard saying, and jet an honest endeavour has 
been made to adopt ît, so far as was found possible. The same 
recommendation has since appeared in print from another source : 
' The best thing to do is simply to describe the objects and place 
of finding, and let philosophers sêe to the dates/ This is 
undoubtedly a counsel of perfection, but sueh counsels are pro- 
verbially difficult to put into practice. 

The study, from a * comparative ' view, of Frehistoric forts in 
gênerai, has received due attention, as will probably be admitted 
upon the ground of spécial visits made to most of the Outer 
Hébrides — ^including North and South Uist, Harris and Lewis, — ^as 
aJso to Jura, Colonsay, Enapdale, Glenelg, Caithness, and Suther- 
land, in addition to a somewhat laborious drive in Irish cars 
round the coast of Donegal 

One of the greatest difficulties experienced has been to avoid 
making too much of some of the badly preserved sites, especially 
in the island of CoU, and simply to describe them as accurately 
as possible, without lending undue prominence either to any 
dîstinctive feature or theory. 

At most, only nine Duns in Coll and three in Tirée, out of 
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sixty-one in ail (excluding the Treshnish Isles), are to be classed 
in the really 'unsatisfactoiy' categoiy — ^by no means a large 
proportion ; while, of those twelve, two are bo induded because it 
was not foiind practicable to examine them personally, other two 
bear the traditional name of ' Dun/ and still another pair are 
locally known as ' Cam ' and ' Caman.' 

In Scotland the descriptive term ^ Dun ' appears to be simply 
the Gaelic for ' a heap, a hill/ and hence appropriated to the forts, 
which were almost invariably situated upon an élévation, either 
natural or artificiaL It is curions to notice that the word ' Broch ' 
(derived firom the Anglo-Saxon *burh' or Norse *borg'), has 
experienced an almost diametrically opposite transition — ^first 
Bignifying 'a fortified place/ and latterly applied to a town— our 
* burgh '— evidently because thèse were originally placed within 
fortifications. 

The true Brochs (as is elsewhere stated) hâve been assigned 
to a period roughly defined as lying between the Roman invasion 
of Scotland, in the first century a.d., and the cessation of the 
incursions of the Scandinavian Vikings afber the eleventh century. 
The chronology of the Duns is more complicated, and, as regards 
the Hébrides, the only tenable conclusion appears to be that 
while they are prehistoric in origin, the period of their érection 
cannot be placed later than the ninth to the thirteenth century, 
some of them probably dating back even so fieir as the Christian 
era — or beyond it. The true Brochs (of Glenelg, Lewis, Caithness, 
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Orkney, etc.) seem certainly to hâve been found standing 
by the Vikings when they invaded our shores in the ninth 
oentury. And, as regards the simpler Duns, it is aignificant 
that the Norsemen of that period were net accustomed to 
stone-building in their native Scandinavia. There are indeed 
in Norway the remains of rude stone forts upon hiU-tops and 
other strong natural positions» but we are unaware that any 
distinctive period is assigned to them. The Proc. Soc. 
Antiq. Scot. (yoL xiL p. 321) quotes the consensus of opinion 
among Norwegian archseologisis (regarding their own country) to 
the foUowing effect : ' As long as Paganism reigned throughout 
the landi ail buildings were constructed of tîmber. On the intro- 
duction of Christianity (that is, in the beginning of the eleventh 
century) our forefathers first leamed to employ lime and stone in 
building ; but as the art followed in the train of the new doctrine, 
it was for a long time only employed in the service of the spiritual 
power, and uaed alone in the construction of churches, monastic 
buildings, and bishops' palaces.' It will be seen that this account 
takes no notice of the Norwegian * Borgs ' or ' Bygdeborge ' which 
were built without lime, and irregular in form. 

As regards Iceland, the Sagas make occasional références to 
' strengths ' or * borgs ' ; but thèse seem chiefly to hâve been of 
turf and wood. A single exception (and very noteworthy in its 
resemblance to a good spécimen of the Hebridean Dun) istill ezists 
at Borgarvirki in west Iceland, and is figured in A Pilgrvmage to 
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the SagchSteads of IceUmd. This is ascribed (with some pro- 
babîlity) to Bardi, of the * Heath-Slayings/ and is therefore 
considered as dating from early in the eleventh century, not 
later indeed than a.d. 1021. 

Whether or not Bardi had visited our Hébrides, and thence 
copied this solitary known stone-Fort in Iceland, history and 
tradition are alike silent. In point of fact he was lineally 
descended from Eetil Flatnef 'of the Sudreys/ his mother 
(Thurida) being a daughter of Olaf the Peacock, who again was 
great-grandson of Thorstein the Bed, a grandson of Eetil, the 
earliest of ail Yikings to appear by name in the nebride& Olaf 
the Feaoock is recorded to hâve visited Ireland,^ and his sister 
Hallgerda had been fostered by Thiostolf, 'a Southislander by 
stock ' (or man of the Sudreys).^ Thèse circumstances are quite 
inconclnsive, although they point to the likelihood of Bardi's 
having taken part in the Viking raids upon the Hébrides, which 
indeed were carried on with spécial vigour by (Eing) Olaf 
Tryggwason between about the years A.D. 990-1000. 

^ Olaf the Peaoock presented to his coosm GannAr *a doak which Moorkjartan the Ene 
Kiog owned' and a hoond which had been given him in Irehind. This was in A.D. 088, 
aocording to Daaent's Bwmt NjaX^ yoL i. pp. ccîi, 19S, 223. It is harely possible that 
Bofcgamrki (of probable date ca. 1013-1021), and even the Norwegian Stone-Forts, may 
hâve been erected after the model of Dons in onr own islands. Theie are two altema- 
tivee — either that the case was vict vwiây which would hardly give a snfficiently early date 
f<ff the Soottish Forts, or that both the Norwegian and Soottîsh Dnns are copies or evolu- 
tions from a stUl more primary type, and that of eastem origîn. This latter, to our mind, 
wonld <2ioroiighly fnlfil ail the conditions. 

• IWd., voL L p. 30. 
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To corne to more récent times, it seems certain that Bome of 
the ancîent forts of CoU and Tirée were utilised, if only as 
occasional refuges, within the distinctly historic period. In North 
Uist are several Duns of more elaborate type, which appear to 
hâve been built in even mediaeval times ; and it is there — ^upon 
an island in Loch Caravat — ^that the writer found the solitary 
spécimen, ont of more than a hundred ezamined in the Western 
Isles, in which mortar has been used in the original construction. 

In a few examples the names of forts in Coll and Tirée occur 
as bi-lingual pleonasms — both the Geltic and the Norse being 
represented in the same title — as Dun Boraige Mor and Dun 
Boraige Beg in Tirée, and Dun Borbaidh (pronounced Barive) in 
Coll ; while, outside the scope of the présent volume, Dun Borve 
appears at least three times in the nomenclature of Hebridean 
forts, twice in Skye and once in Lewis. 

The Word * Dun ' is widely spread throughout the topography 
of north-west Europe, and a reduplicated form seems even to 
exist in Le-Bourg-Dun (a hamlet near Dieppe) and Dunaburg 
(Russia), although in each instance there is dosely associated a 
stream or river bearing part of the name — ^the Dun and the Dvina 
respectively, whatever may be their dérivation.^ 

The ancient Earth-Dwelling or ^Erd-House,'— ofben found in 

^ Mr. Thomas J. Westropp in his exhaustÎTe monograph upon The ÂneieiU FarU of 
Irdand {Trant, Bioyal Iriik Academiff^ 19QS) gives, for oomparison, groimd-pIaoB of Hill- 
Forts of Bomewluit aiinilar i^pe in Comwall, Wales,. France, Sweden, Bussia, Bohamia, 
Hungary, Bosnia, and Thessaly ; as also of Lake-Forts in HoUand «nd Proasia. 
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the HebrideSi although only one is known in the islands under 
considération — ^would also seem to hâve had widely extended use. 
A récent visiter to Ungava Bay, Labrador, describes the Eskimo 
dwellings as of three kinds» the third, or IgloshuaJc, being ' simply 
an underground cellar or tilt. It is impossible to stand upright 
in such a résidence, but the natives being small in stature 
expérience no difficulty on this point. A subterranean passage 
about twelve feet long forms the principal entrance to the house, 
and it requires no smaU amount of gymnastic agility to wend 
one's way througL A square hole in the roof serves a like 
purposa' This Ighshuak appears strongly to resemble an Earth- 
House, both in size and arrangement. 

In regard to pattemed pottery a far-away analogy may also 
be cited. In A Mound of Many Cities ; or Tell el Hesy Exca- 
vated, by Fred. J. Bliss, Ph.D. (2nd éd. 1898, Palestine Explord- 
tian Fund) are figured sixty-seven fragments of pottery bearing 
simple marks, many of them practically identical with those to 
be found in the Duns or upon the Sandhills of Coll and Tirée. 
To thèse is deliberately assigned {Ibid., p. 43) a date of ca. 
1600 B.O., reaching back to the Amorite or Pre-Israelitish occu- 
pation of the Land of Canaan. It may be taken as axiomatic 
that such primitive types would persist throughout many suc- 
cessive âges, so that the above is quoted, not as an argument 
upon chronology, but simply to prove that time and space made 
Uttle différence in the rude designs on pottery. 
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Upon the subject of Sandhill sites, a fact which présents a 
strong oontrast to those last ad4uced may hère be mentioned. It 
is well known tihat the Gulbin sands (near the mouth of the river 
Findhom, Morayshire) hâve been found rich in flint arrow-headsi 
scrapers, and articles of bronze (but many of the latter, strictly 
speaking, of hrass). Thèse flints testify to a very early occupa- 
tion, but the spécimens in brass and iron apparently belong to a 
comparatively modem period, so late as from the thirteenth to 
the seventeenth centuries, the tract in question having been 
probably occupied until its complète dévastation by blown sand 
about the year 1695 (Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot.^ vol. ziL p. 305). 

One £skct (which, to be sure, cuts both ways) must be admitted, 
that upon revîsiting known sites during a séries of years, both as 
regards Duns and Sandhills (which latter vary in conformation 
with every wind that blows), some fresh information bas almost 
invariably been gathered. 

Chapter m. (upon andent Hut-Circles in Coll) is com- 
pletely re-written upon very différent Unes from its first con- 
ception, and undoubtedly with a greater measure of correctness, 
although, even as it stands, perhaps only two, out of the five 
separate ruins mentioned, afford any serions baais for déduction. 

In Chapter XVL, upon the Norwegian Occupation of the 
Hébrides, the aim bas been to foUow the safest chronology ; first, 
the Eolls édition of the Sagas (when dates are there given), and 
secondly, other high authorities, as Anderson's Orhneyinga Saga, 
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Dasent's Bumt Njal, and Skene's Cdtic Scotland. The dates 
noted from James Johnstone's Antiquitates GdUhScandicœ, of 
1786, almost certaînly need révision, but failing this (and the 
higher the source, the less readily is a précise year affixed dunng 
such periods as the eighth to tenth centuries), no alternative has 
been found. 

Munch's The Ghronide of Mcm and the Sudreys^ a most valu- 
able monograph, was printed in 1860, and where récent writers, as 
Yigfusson {Rolls édition of the Sagas) and Dasent, hâve differed 
upon chronology, we may believe that it has been with good 
reason. 

Between the four authçritîes last mentioned, perhaps the 
wîdest divergence is in regard to the date of death of Thorstein 
the Bed — ^some fourteen years ; another crux has been the battle 
of Hafursfjord, usually assigned to a.d. 872, but hère Skene 
(Cdtic Scotland} has been followed with the year a.d. 883, upon 
what appear to be good grounds, although oinfortunately, in 
stating thèse, that author has not specifically given his 
références. 

Dr. Johnson and his fedthful henchman, Boswell, became 
involuntary visitons to the island of Coll during the late autumn 
of 1773, and were there storm-stayed for ten days. SaUing from 
Skye, they had reached Loch Eatharna (the bay at Arinagour) on 
the evening of Sunday, 3rd October, and for a week were 
entertained in the modem house of Breacacha by the (younger) 
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Laird of Coll. Other two nights were evidently spent at 
Achamore and Grishipol, and those of arrivai and the eve of 
departure (î.e. the 3rd and ISth October) at anchor in sloops 
off Arinagour. 

Dr. Johnson's own account affords very much less of 
topographical or other détail than îs to be found in Boswell's 
'Journal/ which latter distinctly refers (without specifically 
naming them) to the Sandhills of Totronald and Tndgh Foill, and 
to a lead-mine at Crossapol. Vestiges of old dwellings are 
described at Traigh Foill, the lower part of the walls then still 
standing above the drifbed sur&ce. As to thèse sandhills (but 
also inde&tigably upon almost eveiy occasion) Boswell — ^to our 
amusement, if not édification— in his usual naïve manner, records 
the great lexicographer's ohiter dicta. 

It is locally stated that Dr. Johnson visited Dun Acha» which 
indeed seems highly probable, although no référence is found, 
either in his own Journal or that of Boswell, to this or any 
other Dxm in Coll. 

In the foUowing pages, several variations of orthography 
c^rtainly occur ; but the System has been adopted of spelling each 
Word (so far as quotations are concemed) exactly according to 
the authority cited. The Graelic language, however, has proved 
wholly unmanageable in regard to place-names. Some of thèse 
are no doubt given with strict accuracy, but more ofben the 
Ordnance Survey Map has been foUowed, or in the case of 
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familiar namee (such, for instance, as Arinagofwr and AduC)^ the 
phonetic or anglicised form is adopted. In any event, it afibrds 
some consolation to recognise that the Gaelic language is 
îndeterminate, varying in différent localities and ako according to 
the expert consulted. 

In conclusion, hearty acknowledgment is made of invaluable 
assistance rendered by Mr. Angus Macintyre (now United 
Free Church Missionary at Lochmaddy, but formerly stationed in 
CoU), with whom the writer has visited ahnost ail the sites hère 
described in the island of CoU, in addition to many others (for the 
sake of companson) in both North and South Uist. 

This Yolome is now submitted as the resuit of six years' 
investigation of its subject, and in the hope that it will be found 
to contain as few inaccuracies as may be compatible with the 
difficult and often intricate nature of the undertaking. 



EBSEINE BEYEBIDOE. 
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CHAPTER I. 

COLL-GENEKAL 

Thb Island of Coll, one of the Inner Hébrides, is situated seven 
miles west from the neareat point of MulL Its trend is from the 
north-east to south-west, fully twelve miles in length, with an 
average breadth of about three miles. In surface Coll is most 
irregular» consisting chiefly of groups of small rocky hills covered 
tdth a scanty coating of soiL Ben Hogh, of 839 feet, near the 
çoiddle of its western shore, is the highest élévation, while 
several others ezceed 200 feet ; fresh-water lochs are numerous, 
especially towards the north-east, but ail are small, only three 
approaching half a mile in length. 

The présent population is sparse, not much ezceedmg 400, a 
condition aknost to be expected from thô small proportion of 
arable soiL Upon the other hand, judging from its many sites 
of andent chapels, Coll must hâve been, by comparison, thickly 
peopled in pre-Beformation times.^ 

In treating of the ancient remains in Coll, mention may first 
be made of an underground gallery — apparently the only site, in 
either of the islands now under notice, which can be classed as an 

^ Sir John Sinolaîi's StaiitUcal Account (fint edn., 1794) quotes the popuktion of CoU as 
1193 in 1766, and 1041 in 1793. The latest oensaa (of 1901) glyes only 432, as against 622 
in 1891. 
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'Earth-House' or subterranean dwelling. ThiB structure is at 
Abinabost^ (two miles north-west from the small village of 
Arinagour*), only a few yards south from the point of junction of 
the roads thence running south-west and south-east. It was dis- 
covered upon the levelling of the west (or Ballyhogh) highway 
about the year 1855, when a pièce of twisted gold was found, 
evidently part of a bracelet. The original entrance is belieyed to 
hâve been to the north of the road last mentioned, in a spot now 
covered by the dwelling (a former schoolhouse) which imme- 
diately adjoins. The passage stiU eztends south-eastward in a 
flattened arc for 38 feet from beneath the.porch of thîs.house, 
under the road, and emerging into the remains of a roughly 
circular chamber 7 feet in diameter, now laid bare in a gravel 
pit. The greatest présent interior height of the gallery is 50 
inches, with a width of about 27 inches, and the walls are clearly 
mère underground linings ; the roof consists of broad stone lintels 
at short intervais, boimd together by narrower transverse slabs, 
either at right angles or in pairs diagonally.' The chamber, dis- 
closed în the gravel-pit at the south-east eztremity, was partially 

1 Deriyed from the Gaelic cAinâh na (shieling of the), and the None boUtaâr (home- 
itead), being thus a hybrid place-naine. 

> ' Shieling of the goats,' the only village in OoU, and the port of the island. 

' Part of the roof is stated to haye been of wood, and the passage to haye eztended 
fiurther north than the porch of the old schoolhonse. ' Earth-Houses ' occur oyer a vide area 
in Scotland, chiefly in the eastem connties, and sometimes in groupe. They aie rare towards 
the west coast and in the Hébrides, although the wiiter knows of seyeral in North and 
South Uist. Their date is attributed to the peiiod 'between the time of the gênerai 
establishment of Ohrîstianity and the departure of the Bomans from Scotland* (Anderson's 
SeoUand %n Paga/n Times : The Iron Age^ p. 304)~say a.d. 400-1000. 
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excavated in the summer of 1896 by Mr. Robert Sturgeon, post- 
master of Coll, who uneaxthed some quantity of kitchen-mîdden 
bones and shells, a large bronze pin wîth a fluted head, at 
least two fragments of flint, and a few bits of crude unglazed 
pottery. In the same place was found a large glass bead (cyUn- 
diical in sliape and about half an inch long) of an indigo blue 
colour, and enamelled with white spiral omament. 

The gronnd to the south-east is low and flat, being even to 
this day sometiines styled Loch Arinabost, a name which it is 
said to hâve justified within living memory. 



CHAPTER II 

COLL— DUNS, OR ANCIENT FORTS 

Thb Duns of Coll are, almost without exception, either of the 
rude Hill-Fort type, occupying the irregular summits of rocks, 
sometimes rugged in the extrême, or of the axtificial or semi- 
artificial Idet .type, which îb hère well represented. The great 
majority are unmarked upon the six-inch Ordnance Survey 
map, the compilera of that most useful work having evidently 
paid far leas attention to the ancient sites in GoU than to those 
in the sister island of Tirée. 

In Coll the semi-Broch type — described under Class A in 
Tirée — seems to be unrepresented, unless indeed the Loch 
Dim in PoU nam Broig {postea, No. 21, Bbeaoaoha), now com- 
pletely defaced, may possibly hâve been of this character. 

Class B 
BoGK-FoBTS, OB BjLL-FoBTS — ^usually close to the shore. 

Thèse hâve certainly been fortifications, the défonces invari- 
ably taking the form of a strong exterior dry-stone rampart on the 
side of access, which was ordinarily at one point only, and bound- 
ary walls aronnd the irregular summit of the rock itself. None of 
thèse walls now exceed 2 or 3 feet in height, and, so far as can be 
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judged, they never were at ail lofty. Inside are commonly to be 
traced the foundations of several separate dwellings^ of ten circular 
in shape, and thèse, it may be conjectured, hâve consîsted of but 
a few courses of stone— always uncemented— at the base, probably 
continued higher by turf, and roofed m with wood. In many 
instances the remains of other small buildings, evidently subsidiary 
and of the same period, occur outside the boundary walls, though 
nearly adjacent. 

Commencing at the north-east end of Coll, and foUowing the 
course of the sun, the Duns of this type are hère enumerated. 

Upon the east coast of the island, a mil6r south of Sorisdale,^ 
and immediately to the south of Meall na h'Iolaire (259 feet) are 
• 1 the scanty ruins of Dun Dulobichan.' This name was obtained 
firom local sources and does not appear upon the Ordnance loap.* 

The fort is 200 to 300 yards east from the small Loch Airidh 
Raonuill, and clearly within sight of the Island Dun in Loch Fada, 
three-quarters of a mile due west. The approach has been from 
the north, the rock being précipitons in the other directions, and 
hère, well up the hillside, are distinct remains of a défensive walL 
Upon the summit, in the interior of the Dun, are also the founda- 

^ This is the local pronmiciatioii. Upon the présent maps the speUing is ' Sodisdale,' and 
in Blaen's Atlas of 1662 ^SotsdeV hoth eridentlj identical with the 'Tena de Sotesdal' v 
mentioned in a diarter of Pope Innocent m., of date 9th Dec. 1203 (Mimc^ p. 162). 

* Perhaps Jhyi^wwStkoÀfi^ ^ the fort of the jeweL' The marginal numbeiç, as «1, eta, + 1, 
eta, correspond with the positions (of forts and chapels respectiyelj) similarly marked in red 
upon the map of OoU and Tirée which is appended. 

• The name, 'Tulbrichan (Danish Fort),' is hère shown npon a large map of Scotland . 
paUîshed hj A. and 0. Black, but this is faobably due to a pnrelj clérical error in transcrîbing 
from eue anthority to another. 
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tions of small isolated huts, while those of one or two others exist 
upon the lower ground to the north-east. Apart from thèse, no 
other sign was to be foiind of its former occupation. 

Between Dulorichan and the nezt Hill-Fort to the south-west 
(as at présent known to the writer) is a long distance— nearly five 
and a half miles as the crow flies.^ This Fort is upon the summit 
• 2 of Dbudc an Airidh Fhada, about SOO yards from the small Loch 
Boidheach, and nearly two miles south-west from Arinagour. Its 
position is practically in the centre of the island of CoU, of 
which, moreover, perhaps no other hill commands so complète a 
gênerai view. Hère are the remains of a most distinct circular 
mound, 20 yards across and some 10 feet in height, capped by an 
inner stone wall with a few large stones in its base, endosing an 
area of about 15 yards in diameter, upon which lie many smaller 
stones. In the valley to the west are the two ^ Mill ' Lochs with 
their Island Duns to be noted later. This Dun is nearly two miles 
from the nearest shore, and is thus much more remote from the 
coast than any other Hill-Fort to be noticed in Coll.* 

Next in order, about two miles to the south-west, cornes 

1 In ail probability a Don exista (or ezisted) near Sorûdale at the extrame nortik-east of 
Coll. Others maj perhape be diBooyeied upon the oomparatiyelj nnexpbred east coast of the 
island, between Dulorichan and Loch Eatharna. Cnoo na' Dum (No. 17) at Arinagonr 
is only four miles sonth-west from Dnlorichan, but this Aie is so indistinct (as in the case 
of the neighbooring Cabnah» No. 18) that it cannot be definitely dassified. Island Dans- 
Nos. 23, 26, 26, 27 — do indeed occnr within the wide interrening spaoe between Nos. 1 and 
2, but thèse, from their position in hoUows, could not hare carried on that yisual connection 
through a chain of forts which is so onmistakably soggested upon the seawaid aide of GoU, 
and npon both sides of Tirée. 

* The next in distance from the shoro is Dnn Acha (No. Z\ while other thiee near Hpgh 
and Qallanach (Nos. 8, 10, and 14) are about half a mile inland. 
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• 8 DuK AcHA. This occupies the stumnit of an isolated ridge 
— ^long and narrow — \fj the roadside a little south of Aoha 
Mill, and almost a mile from the shore. Acha (or ^field') is 
eyidently merely a place-name, and to foUow local tradition, the 
Dan ought to be known as ^ Dun Bhorlum^ mhic Anlaimb righ 
Lochlinn/ meaning either 'The fort of the ridge of the son of 
Olafy King of Norway/ or, by possibiUty, * The fort of Borlum, 
son of/ etc. 

The stoiy runs that Dan Acha was the stronghold of a Norse- 
man, the son of Anlaimh (or Olaf), and that the native islanders» 
in despair under bis tyranny, resolved to attack it in force upon 
the first saitable opportanity. Accordingly they one night set 
fire to the Dan, and thas sacceeded in routing the foreigners. 
This testimony of folklore seems to be borne ont, as regards the 
burning of the fort, by the nameroas évidences of fire still visible 
in îts foandations — a fect specially noted by the writer long before 
he heard the tradition. 

Dun Acha is strongly situated, covering the centre of the 
abrupt rock already described, at an élévation of about 150 feet 
above the sea-level. The lower portions of its walls, though 
showing no very large stones, are distinctly traceable at many 
points, especially upon the north-west edge and across the 
entrance at the north end. The gateway is 88 inches wide, 
and leads to a smaU plateau, some 12 yards long, whence 
the access to the main fort — another plateau measuring about 
8 by 80 yards — bas been up a steep slope; across the gully 

^ Bofium ia old Qaelic for a ridge, and thns thoionghly deflcriptive of Don AduL 
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immediatelj to the north-west are some very large blocks of 
stone in regular line, evidently the remams of a défensive walL 

Dun Acha^ to judge from the natural strength of its position, 
and the existence of numerous ezterior buildings upon the lower 
ground, both to east and west, must hâve been an important 
fort. The occurrence of a slate whorl among the débris may 
also tend to show its comparatively late occupation. Pottery 
is plentiful (sometimes pattemed ^), and one small plain earthen 
cup, about 4 inches high and nearly complète, was in the 
possession of Mr. Darroch, the late factor ; a small fragment was 
also found with a round hole pierced three-quarters of an inch 
below the rim, apparently for the purpose of the vessel's suspension. 
Broken pottery is common immediately under the turf, not more 
than 3 inches below the présent surface. Many fragments 
of hammer^tones or * pounders ' were to be seen, and a very 
few complète spécimens, including an implement (or weapon) 
bevelled off symmetrically for an inch or more at both the lower 
edges.' Colonel Stewart of CoU has a polishing stone which 
was found hère, and flint-chips, although exceedingly scarce, also 
occur. 
• 4 The next fort of this type is Dun Coibbidh, about a mile to 

the south, upon Càioc Coirbidh (locally pronoùnced *Croc Hoigibi'), 

^ Pattemed pottery was notioed in a number of the Duns, and probably could be found 
in almost ail, if systematio digging were adopted. The types obserred in Don Acha aie 
yeiy generally characteristic, including a radsêd waved pattem dose under the rim, and 
ineUed cross-lined and plain-lined, as also ruder markings evidently made by the naU of a 
finger or thumb. 

* See annexed illustration, which is of the actual size. 
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a round knoU close to the Bhore at the east point of Frisland 
Baj. Thifl knoU is veiy prominent, and upon its summit stands 
a single pillar stone — ^perhaps erected as a landmark for fishermen» 
aithoogh there are traces of a distinct ring of stones. To the 
south-east, near the base where the sandhill is broken, were found 
a few small pièces of pottery and a single flint. The snrfisice of 
the Don consists of smooth grass and does not therefore lend 
itself to fîirther description^ but the access was certainlj firom 
the west^ where a walled winding path is clearly traceable up 
the steep side. In Frisland Bay is an ancient raised sea-beach, 
some 20 or 80 feet above the présent high-water mark. 

Frisland^ fann-house is a quarter of a mile to the north-west, 
and in the tilled field, close to the front of the house, were noticed 
one or two flints with many fragments of old pottery. This latter 
was an unezpected find, and from a gravel-pit, about 200 yards 
nortii of the £ajrm-house, another flint flake was obtained. 
• 5 DuK Gk>BT0K^' nearly a mile to the west, is upon the eastem 

promontory of Loch Gorton, and near the farm-house of the same 
name. This fort occupies a very strong position upon over- 
hanging rocks, immediately above the sea, but no more than its 
outUnes are traceable, as it is completely overgrown by large 
andtenacious masses of sea-pink. 

Passing, for the meantime, Cam a' Bhraighe (upon the peninsula 
of Fasachd), which is distinctly of another type, and the Marsh 
Dun near Breacacha, our next site is about two and a half miles 

^ Fridand, as a plaoe-name, seems noteworthy. 
j * Locally pronoanoed 'QonfciiuL' Chirtaii is Qaélic for a smaU fidd or gardon. 
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• 6 north-west from Dun Gorton^ upon the southem crest of Ben 

FoiLL, where are the remains of a distinct Dun with walls at 
least a yard in width, both to the south-eaat and north-east. 
The turf is unbroken except at the northmost edge, where one 
small pièce of potteiy was found. Upon flattish ground, nearly 
half waj down the declivity, are three caims» one of them abolit 
15 feet in diameter, but the other two only 3 feet across. In 
connection with thèse caims it may be noted that the name of 
this head is Leac Chogaidh — 'the (flat) stone of stnfe/ or 
perhaps *the declivity of strife/ 

More than a mile north-east from the last mentioned, upon 
the crest of a large jutting cliflF on the rocky coast west of 

• 7 Totronald, is Dun Bbic* Across îts entrance — towards the 

east — stretches a massive natural rampart, which, however, has 
not improbably been artificially aided. The site is a very strong 
one^ and upon the summit are scanty remains of several small 
separate buildings, in the centre of the westmost of whioh, by a 
litUe digging through the accumulated soil, were found nimierous 
smaU round or oval stones averaging about an inch in length, 
such as occur plentifuUy upon many of the Duns in both CoU 
and Tirée. Thèse water-wom pebbles are often fiat-sided, while 
others resemble children's marbles; and it seems difficult to 

^ No Dim conld be identdfied upon the sonth-west extremity of OoU — ^the peninsola of 
Oaoles. 

^ Pronoimoed ' Yeyik,' perhaps the Gaelic 'peak' or 'beak' ; or possibly a proper name. 
Beoc is mentioned as the head of a bzanch of Cinel Gabhran, who possessed the south half 
of Eintyre. He was killed a.d. 707, OTidently in battle with his kinsmen of the Oind Loam 
(Skene's Celtic ScoUcmd, second édition, voL i. pp. 229, 273, 285). 
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explaîn their removal to a position so mmatural, unless they were 
carried thither for some spécial purpose. 

Upon the south-west edge of the Dun, right upon the top of 
the cliff, were more of the same pebbles, together with many 
fragments of hammer-stones and pottery — some of the latter 
well pattemed. The boundary walls axe now practically non- 
existent^ and this site yielded nothing further in the way of relies 
than two pièces of flint (rough and of poor quality), a material 
which is eztremely scarce throughout the Duns of both islands. 

• 8 A little to the east of Totbonald sandhills, about half a mile 

south from the summit of Ben Hogh, and a similar distance from 
the west shore, is an unnamed Dun. This was erected upon a 
small but précipitons rocky ridge^ running north and south^ and 
measuring about 78 by 55 feet over the enclosure. Two courses 
remain in part of the east wall, and the entrance, 4 feet wide, 
has been up the slope in this direction. The foundations are also 
to be traced upon the north end, although much grass-grown. 
Next in order, nearly a mile to the north-west, and five 

• 9 hundred yards due west from Ballyhooh farm-house, is another 

Dun, locally known as 'An Gaisteal/ or the castle. This stood 
upon an elevated and much-denuded rock, near to (although 
not actually adjoining) the shore. Portions of its boundary- wall 
remain in three places on the south and south- west edges, as also 
to a less extent on the west and north. The rock is inaccessible 
except at this latter point. This site is within view of Dun 
Beie to the south, and Dun Foulag to the north. Only one or 
two doubtfrd hammer-stones were found hère. 
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• 10 About half a mile east, upon the very sununit of Bsn Hogh, 

is another Ihin, measuring about 18 by 21 feet, with ite founda- 
tions stîll intact, but this was not visited by the writer. 

Twelve hundred yards north-east from An Caisteal, upon an 
iflolated rock bf no great size and situated on the shore near the 
south point of Traigh Grianaig (marked 'Bagh Craimneach' on 

• 11 the Ordnance Map), is DuN Foulag^ (pronounced FuWc). Apart 

from its traditional name and the existence of slight walls to 
the south-eaat, ifvhere are also many fiedlen stones at the base, 
this Dun is not a well-marked site, although by no means of 
doubtfîil character. The rock is most abrupt, with a single 
access to the east, where the ascent is really a climb. 

Upon a clifF very similar to that at Dun Beic, nearly half 

• 12 a mile north-east of Dun Foulag, stands the important Dxtn 

DuBH. It has been of considérable size and very strong, wholly 
inaccessible upon the west and south, which are sheer préci- 
pices. The rock runs east and west, almost opposite the skerry 
'A' Mhuc,' and upon the east has been protected by an outer 
rampart, beyond which is to be seen part of a causeway of large 
stones by way of approach. Within the entrance are the founda- 
tions of two small contiguous buildings — ^probably guard-rooms — 
and still westward, traces of several others, although thèse are 
more indistinct. Many large stones hâve fallen, or hâve been 
thrown down, into the narrow guUy to the south, as also at the 
steep north side, which latter, not being quite inaccessible, has 
had the additional protection of an outer wall half way down, 

^ FaoUUag is Gaelic for *a sea-guIL' 
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a portion of which still remainB. The relies found were merely 
8ome poor hammer-atones and fragments of coarse pottery, 
together with small rounded pebbles, similar to those at Dun 
Beîc. In a ravine, some thirty yards to the north, is a tiny rill, 
with» in its course, a heap of large stones, which hâve ail the 
appearance of having formed a well in connection with the Dun. 
The next site to be described is about two miles &rther to 

• 18 the north-east. Hère, upon Rttdh' an t-sean Chaistbil,^ three- 

quarters of a mile west from Gallanach £sbrm-house, bas been a 
rock-fort, within sight of both Dun Dubh to the south-west and 
Dun Borbaidh to the north-east, about midway between the two, 
although nearer to Dun Dubh. The foundations of this 'old 
oastle ' can still be traced, but seem only to bave been of about 
five yarda internai diameter. 

• 14 A mile to the east, in the second field beyond Gallanach^ 

&rm-house, and half a mile from the nearest shore (Bagh na 
Trailleach), there haa evidently been another Dun. This waa 

^ <The Point of the old Gastle.' 

s OftUanach may be OalUaonaéhy 'the strangera' heîght.' Upon a neîghbouring rooky 
bîU, known as Gnoc Ghillibxeidhe, are traoes of andent wàlls, and, as is elsewhere soggested, 
this name may possibly lefer to the Earl GilH who resided in CoU, ca. a.d. 980-1014, as 
scatt-collector for the then Earl of Orkney, or to one of bis descendants. The name ' Gilli ' 
wonld indîcato that tl^ Jarl was descended on the father's or more probably on the mother's 
nde from that portion of the Gaelic tiibes which had been sabjected to the foreign raie. 
Some kind of stronghold may bave existed upon the ' Onoc.' Acoording to local tradition 
'a noble &mily' oocnpied this part in ancient times, their seat being known as *Da-clach' 
(t Dnn-dach). Two oentnnes after the time of Earl Gilli another None chie^ Reginald 
(son of Godred, and king of the northem or Norw^gian section of the SudreysX had bis 
ehiisf randence in GoU, and was treachaconsly fidain in 1228 (see CSiapfcer zvl an *The 
Norwegiaa Oooapation of the Hebiides'X 
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not a rock-forfc, but upon comparatively high arable ground. It 
now consists of two enclosures of large stones (that to the west 
measuring some 50« feet in diameter) containing the foundations 
of a number of small separate buildings, some circular but others 
apparently rectangular. Within the same field hâve recentily 
been found two hammer-stones, one of them particularly well 
marked; but the site iteelf is a poor example, although of a 
distinct type. 

Upon a rocky point on the north shore of CoU, two miles 
• 15 north-east firom €rallanach, is Dun Bobbaidh. This spelling is 
taken firom Eilean Borbaidh and Traigh Bhorbaidh, marked dose 
to the Dun upon the Ordnance map ; but the local pronunciation 
is BoTOw or Borive, diflering materially firom the map-name, 
which is probably incorrect. Indeed Borive bears a very close 
resemblance to the place-name Borve, which is not uncommon 
in the Outer Hébrides, appearing there to be merely a corruption 
of the Norse ^ borg,' and to signify a fort, the word ' broch ' being 
closely allied. 

Although of but small extent, Dun Borbaidh ^ cornes, together 
with Dun Acha, Dun Dubh, and Dun Anlaimh (in Loch nan Cinne- 
achan), among the four CoU forts of greatest present-day interest. 
From the south it has a long and straight cleared access (shown 
in the accompanying plate) upon the level between rocks, at first 

1 Don Borbaidh ahares the feite of inany other GoU Duns, of most distmct duuncter, in 
being quite nnmiirked upon the six-inch Oidnance Sur^ey map. In fiact it is cdmpler to 
pat the matter conveisely, and to state that only four (ont of our twenty-nine) Forts and 
Oams in Coll aie shown as ancient sites upon this large map. Thèse exceptions aie Dun 
Acha, Dnn Beic, Oam a' Bhraighe, and the Mocsh Dun at Poil nam Bioîg (Breacacha). 
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COLL— DUNS, EOCK-FORTS 15 

very regulax and about the width of a carfc-road, but narrowîng 
as the Dun is neared, with stepping-stones before it reaches tbe 
outer defences, composed of two low ramparts. From the exist- 
ence of this evidently artîficial approach and the character of 
much of the pottery (with many good pattems)^ to be found 
upon the Dun itself, it would seem that this fort, although not 
large, has been of spécial importance. Small rounded pebbles 
are common, and hammer-stones also plentiful, many of them 
broken, and with évident marks of having been subjected to 
fire; in this respect notably resembling the condition of the 
foundations of Dun Acha. No fiint seems to occur in Dun 
Borbaidh, but about a himdred yards south-east, upon a sandy 
break in the turf^ was found a finely shaped flint scraper. Within 
the Dun near its outrance are some remains of a kitchen-midden. 
Dun Borbaidh possesses no tradition, except in connection 
with a cave beneath it, entering from the rocky shore and 
reputed to extend far inland, which is said to hâve once been 
the scène of massacre of many natives. 
• 16 At BousD, a mile and a half east of Dun Borbaidh, upon 

a sandy knoll, immediately behind the mission-room, may be 
traced the foundations of a round, doubly-fenced érection. The 
interior circle is an enclosure of apparently 17 feet in diameter ; 
the walls hâve evidently not been thick, and are about 40 inches 
apart. It is perhaps, however, incorrect to identify this site as 

^ The pattems on the pottery were mach moie vaiied than usaal, indadiiig some which 
seem to be xepreaentations of fem-leavea, and another depicting a stag with only one 
antler shown. 
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that of a Dan, although the position îb quite suitable— upon a 
triangular hillock, between two narrow streamlets which flow 
in very deeply wom gxdlies, uniting at the shore and there 
fonning also the northem boundary. Upon its surface is at 
least one kitchen-midden ; flint-chips are common, together 
with a few scrapers, and there is abundance of rude unglazed 
pottery, a little of it pattemed, generally of the simple sand- 
hill type. Many small pièces of much corroded iron ^ are to be 
seen, including some rivets of the Yiking type, such as were 
used for beats or chests. Some years ago, after a severe storm, 
at least one bronze needle with a very large eye was found 
hère, and it is believed that other objects of a similar period 
were also discovered. 

Bousd will again be mentioned in connection with sandhill 
dwellingSi which evidently hâve existed to the west, and also 
with a cemetery (apparently prehistoric), about 100 yards to 
the north. 

Next follow four items more or less puzzling in character. 
Of thèse, the first seems to hâve been an ordinary Dun, although 
it is so thoroughly efifaced as not to hâve been judged worthy 
of inclusion in a definite manner. The most important évidence 
in its ûivour is the name of the hill upon which it stands — 
• 17 Ckoo ka' Duin,' a slight élévation 800 yards north fix)m Arina- 
gour Inn, and about the same distance from the schoolhouse 

^ Theie was fonnerly a smithy where the miBsion-room now stands, which may acoount 
for much of the iron, although scaroely for the peculiar liyets, and nd at aUtot the flint 
sorapeis and pattemed potteiy. 

* < The hiUof the Dnns,'|iIuraZ,thuadenoting more than one fort. 
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COLL-HILL-FORTS 17 

on the west. Upon its summit is an unshapely mound with 
traces of a cairn in its centre^ and a few loose stones in the 
surrounding turf. This is in a direct Une between Caman 
(No. 18) and the Island Dun in Loch Urbhaig (No. 25), both 
of them clearly within sight, together with an extensive gênerai 
view. As above stated, the name of the hill forms the strongest 
évidence of its character, but it was the examination of the site 
itself that resnlted in securing the name. Upon the summit of 

• 18 the hiU — ^An Cabnan ^ — a quarter of a mile south from Arinagour, 

are traces of an old structure upon an oval grassy mound, which 
measures about 21 by 13 feet, and contains some large stones 
upon its surface, the site being very noticeable amidst the 
surrounding heather. From this point are visible the island 
Duns in Loch an Duin to the north, and Loch Urbhaig to the 
east, as also the end of Loch Cliad (No. 27), and the fort upon 
the hill near Loch Boidheach (Nq, 2). U{K)n the slope to the 
east is a well, Tobar a' Chàmain, but there is no suggestion of 
any connection between this and the structure upon the summit. 
Loch Airidh Meall Bhreide (now * the Dairy Loch ') is just below 
to the west ; and upon the slope of the hill, between An Caman 
and the loch, is pointed out the site of the ancient village of 
Arinagour, with many remains of walls and former cultivated 
enclosures. Towards the south end of Coll, upon the peninsula 
of Fasachd, between the sea-lochs Breacacha and Gorton (but 
much nearer the last named, and some 600 yards due west 

• 19 from Dun Grorton) is marked upon the Ordnance map Cabn 

1 «Thelittlecaini.' 
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a' Bhbaighb.^ This is a hoUow stone building, the interior — 
only about six feet in diameter — ^fiUed loosely with large atones, 
and the whole most luzuriantly overgrown with nettle&' Carn 
a' Bhraighe seems too small to hâve been a Dun (resembling 
in this respect An Caman), and may possibly prove to be a 
chambered caim. 

There remain to be noticed two curious ridges of earth and 
• 20 stones upon the island of Gunna, off the south-west extremity 
of Coll. Thèse are close to the mid-west shore of Gunna, at 
Bagh Frachlan. The smaller of the two crosses a gully (where 
the stream now bisects it) at about ten yards from the beach, 
and is some six feet in height, sloping towards the sea, but 
abrupt on the inland side. The second is upon level ground 
a little to the north-east; about 8 yards in height, it extends 
for nearly 100 yards north and south, the north end narrowed 
and terminated by a large erect stone, but the south broken 
away by a rude cart-track ; the whole with the same characteristic 
slopes as the smaller spécimen. About midway upon the land- 
ward edge of this ridge is a circular foundation, some 20 feet 
in diameter over the walls. A very little rude pottery was 
found, but the site can hardly be described as a Dun — ^rather 
as an earthwork with traces of a fort near its middle. 

The island of Gruma is exactly a mile in length, rough and 
hilly towards the west, level in part of the centre, and with 
sandhiUs to the east; now tenanted only by Highland cattle 
and a few goats. At its west end is MacNeil's Éay, the 

1 <Thecaixnoftheb»e.' 
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traditionary landing-place of the MacNeils of Barra, many of 
whom are said to bave been there slain by the MacLeans of 
CoD. Near thîs bay is a large caîm, which may mark the grave 
of thèse MacNeils, but is more probably of prehistoric origin. 

There was, perhaps, a HiU-Fort proper upon Gumia— on the 
high ground immediately to the north of the landing-place, 
Port na Cilla 

As bas been incidentally suggested, this list cannot be 
expected to be exhaustive. Almost without doubt other Bill- 
Forts existed (or yet exist) near the north-east shore, in the 
long stretch between Dulorichan and Loch Eathama, and — ^to 
particularise — ^it seems highly probable that there were others 
immediately to the south of Gliad Bay, and to the north of 
Sorisdale, where indeed is the place-name Druîm nan Cam. 
But, on account of the comparative absence of roads, CoU is 
a very awkward island to work, and it would require more 
than the four visits paid to it to examine ail the localities 
which suggest themselves as likely sites. There may bave 
been a Dun on the island of Ornsay, a mile south of Arina- 
gour, though a spécial visit did not reveal it. 

The writer bas recently noticed (upon a large map of 
Scotland, pubUshed by A. and C. Black) Dun Vinriff, marked 
upon the north coast of Coll, between Comaig Beg and Comaig 
Bay, near the Sloc na Luinge of the six-inch Ordnance Survey. 
This is about half a mile north-east from Dun Borbaidh and 
a veiy likely station for a Dun, but nothing can be added 
from Personal observation, for which the hint came too late. 
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Class C 

Loch ob Mabsh Duns — upon large mounds, and quite distinct 
from the Islet Duns of the next class. 

This class is represented in Coll by only one spécimen, wliile 
in Tirée four are to be found of manifestly the same type. 
• 21 Coll's single example is nearly a mile south of Bbeacagha, in 
the middle of a former loch (Poil nam Broig ^) which was drained 
aboTit the year 1875.^ The mound is some 20 yards in diameter» 
with many stones, and also the appearance of natural rock on 
its surface. No relies were now to be seen, nor even the slightest 
trace of any built footway for access from the margin of the loch 
or marsh. 

Class D 

Duns upon Islets (usually artificial) m Fbbsh-Watbb Lochs. 

Thèse are somewhat numerous in Coll, but none are of any 
large area, and of none can the writer give a detailed account. 
AU hâve evidently possessed * clachans ' or causeways * for 
approach, but of thés© very few are distinctly visible, except 
that to Dun Anlaimh in Loch nan Cinneachan, and the first 
section of another at the north end of Loch Cliad. Only two 

^ EvidenUy a modem name. 

s During thèse draming opérations was dîscoyered the upper half of a bronze swoid, 
pieroed with four holes in the hilt. This sword is in Colonel Stewarf s possession, and is 
mentioned in the Froc, Soc, Antiq. Scot^ yoI. xiL p. 686. 

' ' Causeways' may not be the best term for thèse clachans in connection with the Loch 
Dons. They are simply massive dry-stone dykes with flat tops a yard or more in width. 
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COLL— ISLAND DUNS 21 

of thèse islets are now accessible ezcept by boat, and even if 
examination were thus made, they are so much overgrown by 
herbage or shrubs that an elaborate excavation wonld be neces- 
sary to give any results. 

Commencing again at the north-east end of Goll^ in the 

• 22 north of Loch Fada (nearly a mile west from, and in view of, 

Dun Dulorichan), is a rather extensive Island Dun. It is some 
20 yards from the shore, and appears to be at least 15 to 20 
feet high, well covered by stunted saplings. The causeway was 
evidently from the north, where slight traces of it were identified 
at the water's edge. Within about a mile to the south of 
this, Loch Bonard (locally Ronald)^ Loch an t-Sagairt, and two 
.others unnamed (three-quarters of a mile south of Loch an 
t-Sagairt), contain several islands, some of which may not 
improbably hâve been Duns, although the fact conld not be 
definitely ascertained. 

# 28 Near the south end of Loch Ghille-Caluim,^ about half a 

mile south of Loch Fada, is another Island Dun, to which in 
a dry summer access may be had by wading. This measures 
about 20 feet in diameteY, with its wall still standing about 
3 feet high towards the south. 

Nearly half a mile north of Loch Bonard and dose to the 
boundary fence between the 'CoU' and Comaig estâtes, is a 
small reedy loch, only shown as a marsh upon the Ordnance 

1 Loch Ohille-Calniia is a fine aight at midsommer, the sui&ce being then one large 
sheet of white water-lilies. The third chief of Clan MacLean was Malcolm,— Maol-Oalum, or 
Gille-Calum,— who fonght at Bannodcbum, 1314 (MacLean's Hùtary ofike Okm AfocLean, 
p. 35). 
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• 24 Survey, though locally bearing the name of Loch Rathilt.^ 

Near its north end is a long rocky island, npon which are the 
unmistakable remains of a Dun. This is 25 feet in diameter, 
the walls being 42 inchea thick, with a causeway to the west 
and the actual entrance apparently to the east. Across a small 
point to the north on the opposite shore, facing the Dun, is a 
turf-covered wall about 3 feet thick and the same in présent 
heighty perpendicular toi^rards the Dun, but sloping northwards 
— apparently an artificial screen, such as is afberwards noted 
at Loch Gliad. 

• 25 In Loch Ubbhaig, near Arivirig, only half a mile north 

from Arinagour across the long tidal inlet of Loch Eathama 
(pronounced Eama) is an Island Fort, part of its walls distinctly 
traceable through the growth of bracken and royal-fem. There 
is said to be a causeway towards the north. 

• 26 Near the north end of Loch an Dum (Loch of the Dun), 

about a mile north-west from Arinagour, is another definite 
site of similar character, which has been entirely surrounded by 
walls, those to the south and east being particularly distinct. 
This island contains natural rock, and is some 20 to 30 yards 
from the nearest shore. The causeway can be traced from the 
Dun to a separate low rock, and thence to a steep rocky point 
on the north-west shore of the loch, though it does not land 
there, but continues along the base of that rock to the level 
beach. 

1 CSaa thÎB 'BttUiilt' haye any oonnection with Uie word ^Batii,' so oommon in Ireland 
as the native tenn for a Dnn or Fort ? 
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• 27 At both the north and south ends of Loch Cliad, half a 

mile farther north- west, are traces of buildings upon low, natnral 
islands, in each case approached by a causeway. Locb Cliad is 
about half a mile long, but its level (and also consequently its 
area) has of late years been somewhat reduced by draining 
opérations. 

The site at the north end of the loch is much the better of 
the two. Hère the island is approached by a curved causeway * 
some 3 yards wide at the shore end and 25 yards in length. 

Eight or ten yards out the access is narrowed, and at this 
point a very large block of stone (8 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 9 in. by 
2 ft.) lies across it— evidently placed there as a barrier. Upon 
the shore, whether to défend the causeway or with the object 
of screening both the flat island and the Islet Dun from the 
notice of enemies, are two separate earthworks, in line east 
and west, but with some interval between.' Of thèse the west- 
most is about 50 yards long and 9 feet high in the centre, abrupt 
to the south, but sloping to the north. The eastem mound 

^ Thîs GwrvaJtwre of the caoseways (which seems to be the usual, if not inTariable, plan) 
may sîmply haye beea to giye additional strength; but it soggests the idea that, when 
originally btiilt^ they did not quite leach the then soifiace of the water, with the resuit that 
whUe the rîghtfiil occupants of the Dun wôuld make due allowance for the ecoentiicity, 
InTBdem or poisuers might be put to disadvantage. This theory seems quite compatible 
with the eleration of the causeways obsenred both in GoU and in North and South Uist. 
Add to this the statement made to the writer when in North Uist, that the praddce was 
to place one or more large loosely-poised stones on the sui&ce of the causeway, so as to 
giye timely waming (through the dattering produced) in case of an attempted surprise by 

* Thèse screens would seem to indicate a native origin for the three distinct island sites 
in Loch Cliad. 
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is now considerably broken, and not nearly bo distinct. The 
natural island itself is long and low, with the remains of a thick 
outer wall, and near its centre the foundations of several build- 
ings— one of thèse apparently oval, and still showing two courses 
in parts. About 10 or 15 yards south-west is a much smaller 
islet of stoneSy to ail appearance entirely artificial, and evidently 
once capped by a fort, the communication with which has been 
by way of the large flat island, where traces of a second cause- 
way^ are to be seen at the nearest point to the Dun. It is 
this smaller island for which the west mound no doubt mainly 
acted as a maski 

Coming to the south end of Loch Cliad, there is a much 
poorer répétition of causeway and natural island, together 
with a single earthwork on the opposite shore, only in this case 
the mound or screen is in more perfect condition than either of 
those at the north end. It is (as may be expected) abrupt to 
north and sloping to south, thus reversing the arrangement which 
holds near the better causeway, on account of the altered relative 
positions of island and mound. Its measurements are some 60 
yards in length by 11 in width at the centre (including the 
whole of the outer slope), but narrowing towards both ends, the 
greatest height being only about 6 feet. There are but scanty 
traces of a causeway to the flat island, which is somewhat similar 
to the intermediate one, already described, at the north end of 

1 The piotectiTe airangements are spedally elaboiate in this caae. In the fiist place 
two lamparts on the shoie ; then a curred caiifleway (with a huge stone obstracting it) 
to the intermediate ÎBknd ; and finally a second causeway from the laiger to the amaller 
island. 
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the locL Hère are the fonndations of a circular building of 
about 3 yards interior diameter, with inner and outer walls 2 feet 
apart, and again at an interval of some yards, another and wider 
concentric walL A little to the north are further traces of several 
buildings, with some large stones. An interesting feature is the 
occurrencei in the water off the north extremity of this island, 
of two large rings of stones, one of them nearly adjoining the 
north point (in the then low level of the loch), and the second 
about 20 yards further out, giving the appearance as if of a 
séries of forts in the naiddle of the loch, in a line north and 
soutL 

Each of the Upper and Lower Mill Lochs — marked upon 
the Ordnance map Loch nan Cinneachan and Loch Anlaimh — 
contains an Island Dun. The Gaelic names of thèse lochs, as 
of the islets (Eilean nan Cinneachan and Eilean Anlaimh), are 
most suggestive, meaning the loch and island * of the heathen 
(or Grentiles)'^ and *of Olaf' respectively. Locally, the island- 
fort in Loch nan Cinneachan (the Upper Mill Loch) is known 
28 as DuN Anlaimh, which may seem contradictory, although as 
a matter of fact the two lochs hâve probably once formed 
one only, and indeed even now are scarcely separated, except 
for a highly raised roadway which crosses between them. The 
head of Loch nan Cinneachan is fully two miles west from Arina- 
gour, and both of the narrow lochs taken together are about 
a mile in length, lying north and south. Dun Anlaimh is near 
the north end of the upper loch, and perhaps 20 to 30 yards 

1 In the Inah Annals the Norsemen are styled ' Gkntiles.' 
D 
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from the eaet shore, whence it is approached by a well-preserved 
causeway through rather deep water. A grassy mound crowns 
the loose atones which form the apparently artificial islet, and 
the fonndations of buildings are clearly traceable. Upon the 
brow of a hill which is close to the west of the loch — Cnoc nan 
Tota, *the hill of the dwellings' — and overlooking the Dun, 
are the remains of two pairs of circular érections ; and again, 
on the east side, and farther south— just opposite the elevated 
roadway which now divides the upper and lower lochs— is the 
site of another and larger round building. 
• 29 In the Loweb Mill Loch, about half way down its east side, 

and not in shallow water, is another evidently artificial island 
with signs of a former Dun. This island is about twice as far 
from the shore as that in the upper loch, and no causeway 
is visible, though one is said to exist. 

Conceming the first of thèse two island-forts, — Dun Anlaimh, 
in the Upper Mill Loch, — ^there runs a somewhat detailed tradi- 
tion to the effect that in it lived the Norse chief who held C!oll 
long afber the neighbouring islands had been abandoned by 
his comrades. It is said that MacLean of Duart already possessed 
liree, and that one of his sons determined to attack the Norse- 
man (presumably an Olaf) in this islet stronghold. The Nor- 
wegians, finding themselves overcome, threw their weapons into 
the loch, to put thèse beyond the reach of their victors. A 
précise date, theyear 1384, is even attached to the story, although 
it is well to confess that this chronology is reached from the &ct 
that the MacLeans of Coll sold their possessions in that island 
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in 1856| and, accoiding to their family records, had then held 
them for 472 years.^ Hence the only too simple rétrospective 
calculation ! 

Another version of evidently the same incident (not seen 
until after the above had been received viva voce) is contained 
in the Bev. J. G. Campbell's' Clan Traditions and Popular 
Taies (p. 7) : * The Laird of Dowart was on his way to gather 
rent in Tirée and sent ashore to Eelis, CoU, for méat. Thë 
woman of the house told MacLean was not worth sending 
méat to, and Dowart kindly came ashore to see why she said 
Bo. She said it because he was not taking CoU for himself. 
Three brothers from Lochlin* had Coll at the time, Annla Mor 
in Loch Annla, another in Dun Bithig in Totronald, and the third 

^ The tmditîonàl date above qaoted may be sufficiently weU foimded, so fiEur as oonoenis 
the earliest historical lecoid of a MacLean (Lacblan Màkgîlleone) holding possession of 
Tirée and the Tieahnish Ules {eoMtainUairiam et euttodiam ecutrarum dé Kemaharg . • . 
officiwn baUivatui UAairwm ierrarum dé Tyriagé ewm terrù infiraêcripUêj vte., uneioto iem 
dé MannawaUiSy et dimedia vndala terre dé HindeboUis) by charters from his brother-in- 
law, Donald, second Lord of ihe Ides, of date 12th July 1390, whioh weie confirmed by 
Jaimes i., and again in Jnly 1495 by James ly. {Beg. Mag. 8ig.) But as regards the island 
of CoUy the fiist anthentic notice {wnno 1409) of a MacTiean connection that we hâve been 
able to discover is induded in the same confirmation of 1495, and merdy refers to ^ terrai 6 
marea/mm dé Tyrvnghafeal in ineula Cola, loco vietuaUwn farrine et eoêei ab ineoUe dé 
Tyriage . . . priue awMêotim dùH eoneueti^* and this in connection with the constabdaiy of 
Guznbuig. John MacLean (somamed ' Garbh') is said to hâve been the first of Goll, and his 
date wonld seem to be from somewhere abont 1450 (MacLean's Hietory of the Clan MaeLeai^ 
pp. 45-47, and Giegory's Hietoryj p. 71). Thèse matters are howerer discnssed in some détail 
in Ghapter yil, *0o11— Its Clan History,' and Ohapter yiu., <The Treshnish Isles.' The 
MftcTiWwis did not hold Tirée for qnite three centuries^ that island passing in 1674 to the 
Argyll fiunily, with whom it still remains. 

* A former pariah minister of Tirée, who died in 189L 

• Norway. 
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in Grishîpol hill. She had thirty men herself fit to bear axms. 
Dowart went to Loch Annla fort late in the evening alone and 
was hospitably received. Annla's arrows weire near the fire, 
and Dowart gradually edged near them till he managed to 
make off with them. This led to a fight at Grîmsari, and is 
perhaps the reason why Dowart encouraged lain Garbh to make 
himself master of ColL' 

The forts hère mentioned are Dun Aniaimh (in the Upper Mill 
Loch), Dun Beic at Totronald, and Dun Dubh in Grishipol. There 
probably was a battle fought near Totronald, and within a mile of 
Grimisary, the place being still known as Sruthan nan Ceann, or 
* The Bum of the Heads/ * Whether or not there may be, in thèse 
stories about Dun Aniaimh, some confusion between the Norse- 
men and the MacNeils of Barra, as the enemies whom yoimg 
MacLean of Duart defeated, the clearly defined and well pre- 
served causeway (in deep water) to this Dun in the Upper 
Mill Loch, would lead to the conclusion that it was one of 
the island forts last to be abandoned 

Although King Magnus iv. of Norway surrendered the 
Hébrides to Scotland in 1266 (afber the battle of Largs), it seems 
certain that many of his vassab and their descendants would 
continue to occupy their property (and abo their strongholds) 
in thèse islands far at least into the next century, even if 
it is to be supposed that the Scottish Eings received any real 
submission from the aliens in remote and (to this day) unfre- 

1 This battle, howeyer, seems not to bave been fought until 1696; two bxmdred yean 
later. Beepottea, 
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quented parts like CoU, without a delay of very many years. 
One of the articles of the treaty of 1266 provided that the 
then résident Norsemen should be at liberty either to go or 
remain, those who made the latter choice becoming Scottish 
subjecta 



CHAPTER III 

COLL— HUT CmCLES (INLAND) 

This is a type represented by perhaps four large spécimens in 
Coll, ail situated somewhat inland and three of them at a 
considérable distance from any well-defined fort, while the 
absence of outer defences makes them appear to bear the 
character of native^ dwellings. They do net exceed about 
6 yards' interior diameter, with turf (or mixed stone and turf) 
walls now not over 3 or 4 feet in height. 

By far the best example stands on a hiU-slope three-quarters 
of a mile north of Arinagour, on the further side of the stream 
which enters Loch Eathama, and about 800 yards east from the 
mission-house. Hère is one large round and very green knoU 
with two smaller mounds close to it on the west. The larger 
knoll is 10 or 12 feet high with the remains in its centre of an 
érection 6 yards in diameter, surrounded by an outer wall (of 
which only the foundations show) enclosing a total area of some 
18 yards across. The smaller knolls are respectively about 6 
and 4 yards in diameter, and from 3 or 4 feet to half of that 
in height This group is the only one which it was attempted 

1 Aooordixig to the local tradition, the natiTes wen ânr&i inland by the NorseineiL 
Indeed it is moie than probable that— by whomaoever ereoted— the Hill-Forta, if not alao 
the Idet Dana, would in moat^oasea be oocapied or appropxiated by the invadeis dniing the 
Viking Bupremaoy. 
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to test by means of a little digging, fortunately with some 
definite (if slender) résulta. In the side of the largest mound 
were disclosed fragments of rude, unglazed pottery (one pièce 
with a simple pattem) and in the smaller ones, kitchen-midden 
refuse, shells, fish-bones, and clayey ashes, with a very few 
fragments of flint — aU about a foot below the présent surface. 
Indeed it was much like probing an inferior spécimen of the 
Hill-Forts, the chief distinctions being the total absence of 
hammer-stones, and — an important point — ^the slender nature 
of the outer barrier which encircles the larger knolL Judging 
by the nature of the pottery, eta, foimd in it, this ruin would 
appear to date firom about the same period as that of the later 
occupation of the forts proper. 

Upon the point between Port na Liiinge and Grossapol 
Bay (some 200 yards south of the MacLean Mausoleum) are 
two considérable mounds to which no local name is attached. 
Flint chips and a few fragments of pottery were also foimd 
hère, but the remains are too scanty to afford any satis&ctory 
classification. 

About 400 yards south-east of Kilbride farmhouse are the 
ruina of one large and three smaller round érections. Thèse 
however do not possesa the aame knoU-like character, but hâve 
fttone walla and atand upon an elevated plateau. 

Again, upon the eaat aide of Loch nan Cinneachan, oppoaite 
the raiaed roadway which now diyidea the Upper and Lower 
* Mill ' Locha, are the foundationa of a large circular building. 

Upon the ateep hill-aide, 200 yarda aouth of Loch a Mhill 
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Aird Beg, is a group of four round or oval érections, one of 
them considerably larger than the others. 

But indeed, with the exception of the first mentioned (near 
Loch Eathama) and next in degree, that near Loch nan 
Cinneachan, it may be safer to assume that most of thèse 
cîrcular remains are merely ruins of an old type of croft. Several 
smaller round érections were noticed, especially towards the 
east end of Coll, in very remote parts near Loch Ghille-Caluim 
and Loch an t-Sagairt, occurring as distinct knoUs and in pam9, 
or in groups of three or four. Similarly four others of a like 
shape, although not of the knoll character, are to be found on 
the north slope of Caman Dubha, just above Loch an Duin ; and 
at Cnoc nan Tota (' the hillock of the dwellings '), immediately 
to the west of Loch nan Cinneachan and looking down upon 
its island fort (Dun Anlaimh), is another row of four, in pairs. 
AU thèse were probably an early type of shieling, the Gaelic 
Word for this — ^Airidh — entering very largely into the place- 
names in the northem half of the island. The various Airidhs 
marked upon the Ordnance map in CoU are literally too many 
to enumerate, although it would seem that it is many years 
since any were in actual occupation. Shielings are still in use 
in Lewis, and the writer coxmted in 1901 over a dozen (of 
oblong shape and turf-roofed) in view together at one point 
within twelve miles from Stomoway. South of Loch Roag, 
upon the last-named island, groups of ruined shielings, of 
circular form, are not rare, but the dimensions of those examined 
ran to only 8 or 9 feet of internai diameter. 
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As has already been stated, the population of Coll is now 
only one-thîrd of what it was in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Throughout the island are to be found the niins of 
ntimerous (more or less rectangular) deserted cottages or crofka 
Of thèse little spécial notice has been taken, although sometimes 
a curions and distinctive type was observed; for instance one 
with a massive curved stone porch, and another with double 
Bouth walls (4 feet apart) on Caman Dubha, south of Loch an 
Duin. 

A little north of Loch Eathama a substantial ruin was noted, 
containing a central paved hearth about 2 feet in diameter, 
flanked midway towards each gable by a short and low sym- 
metrical stone wall — ^these dwarf walls seeming to hâve served 
as two fized benches or settles facing the fireplace. 
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CHAPTER IV 

COLL— SANDHILL DWELLINGS 

In Coll, as in Tirée, ancient hearths and kitchen-middens occnr 
in many large groupa, and are almost invariably to be traced 
in any spot where the sandhills are much blown, that is to say, 
as a gênerai rule, near the northem and western shores of both 
islands. 

Hammer-stones are almost 9s plentiful in connection with 
this class as in the ancient Forts, and the same may be said 
with regard to the abundance of fragments of pottery. The 
character, however, of the pottery found upon the sandhills 
usually differs materially from that yielded by the Duns, being 
almost invariably of a ruder or more gravelly nature, while the 
few pattems to be observed upon it are small and simple in the 
extrême, being in this way so distinctive as to make it seem 
easy to décide at sight whether a pièce of pattemed pottery 
comes from a Dun or a sandhilL An even more noteworthy 
contrast exists in the large quantities of flint-chips which are to 
be found in connection with the présent class, .especially as flint 
is ezceedingly rare in ail the Duns that were examined. 

Thèse facts would make it appear that the sandhills were 
occupied either at a différent epoch or by another people from 
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those to be associated with the Duns — ^in ail probabîlitj at an 
earlier period, and evidently by a native race. 

Indeed, to hazard a theory which would hâve some (although 
admittedly inconclnsîve) support, it might be suggested that the 
sandhill dwellîngs — ail of them without any évidence of real 
défonces — were înhabited by the lower order of natives before 
the Yikings made the Hébrides their annual hunting-ground.^ 

Plentîfiil as thèse sites of dwellîngs are, many more must be 
hidden under the hîgh, bent-covered mounds of drifted sand, and 
it may be that only a small proportion are now to be traced, their 
exposure varying from year to year according to the wind which 
most prevails** 

As regards the structures themselves, not more than the 
merest outlines of any remain, but they were certainly circular, 
with an average diameter of perhaps 8 to 12 yards, a measure- 
ment which bas usuall]f to be estimated on account of the 
great oblitération. 

It has already been mentioned that the sandhill dwellings 
occur in groups, often very extensive. The first site to be 
noticed is at Bousd, at the north-east of CoU; to the west 

^ Although the fiist historic notice of the Vikings in the Hébrides dates back only to the 
eighth or ninth century, it aeems probable that this vould by no means be their first appear- 
ance upon onr shores. When (and if) the twenty-nine Duns (of various types) which we 
enumerate for Coll were oocupied at one and the same time, it would not seem too mnch to 
say that thèse alone would be capable of housing a population of at least 600 individuala 
at the lowest compntation. 

' As in Tirée, pottery (often with fragments of much oonoded iron) is to be fonnd in 
abnost eyery part of Coll where the turf above the sand is broken, and this in spots fÎEkr 
distant from any présent or other traoeable cottage. 
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of the Dun (No. 16) — ^already described as situated upon a 
triangular hîllock, between two deeply-wom gullies — is strewn 
a quantity of pottery (a little of it pattemed), with flints, înolud- 
ing some scrapers.^ There are, however, no well-defined sites, 
except several kitchen-middens with ashes, shells, and bones ; a 
few horses' teeth and scraps of iron are also met witL 

Âbout 100 yards to the east, upon lower ground just above 
the beachy is a spot aknost covered with large stones. Hère 
was noticed one good hammer-stone, but very little pottery, 
and no flint. Possibly this has been an ancient cemetery. 
Still farther to the north-east, always near the shore, a little 
pottery was found at intervais as far as the point Rudh' an 
t' Ard Eiridh. At Tobostan, about two miles south-west of 
Bousd (passing on the way a little pottery in broken sandhills by 
the side of the very rough road or track), is a much more extensive 
séries of sites scattered over a large flat area dotted with small 
mounds. This is a little south of Dun Borbaidh, and immedi- 
ately east of the bum which flows out of Loch a' Mhill Aird 
and forms a boundary between the CoU and Comaîg estâtes.' 
The locajl name is ^ Uchd na Cam,' meaning ' the breast of the 
Caims,' and the remains are of a mixed character (perhaps 
both dwellings and burials), as indeed is the case with many 

1 Half of a well-shaped atone axe— a long oval— was fonnd hère. The flinte axe of 
good qiiiUity, and do not appear to occui natoially in Ooll, nor indeed in any district near. 

* The central portion, by far the laigest division of GoU (the former possession of the 
MacLeans) is owned by Colonel Stewart. The two ends of the island, Gaoles to the south- 
west and Comaig to the north-east, now belong to the Buohunan family, although thèse 
intermediately formed part of the large domains of the Dukes of Aigyll. 
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of the sandhill sites, both in Coll and Tirée. This is especially 
marked at Bousd and Torostan, in the northem part of CoU» 
as also at Cliad and Totronald, where burials and dwelling- 
sites occur veiy near each other, although presumably of quite 
différent epochs, separated in this respect, it may be, by many 
centuries. Ât Torostan, for example, is one large heap about 
6 yards in diameter at the top, and some 15 feet high, with 
the appearance of a circularly built chamber in its centre, the 
top of which, indeed, was partly open in the summer of 1896, 
although by next year it had been closed. This site is evidently 
that of a very old burial — a chambered-caim ^ — ^but only 40 yards 
to the north stands a relie of very différent nature, an 
exceedingly large kitchen-midden, which is simply a mass of 
limpet-shells, interspersed by a few coarse periwinkles, bones, 
and broken stones, without a fragment of pottery to be seen. 
dose to the chambered-caim rude pottery was plentifui (some 
of it in large pièces, but very little pattemed) together with 
several hammer-stones. Flint is very scarce, but to the east 
a few good scrapers were found, also a leaf-shaped arrow-head 
and an imperfect barbed one — ver^ rare items. Indistinct sites 
of buildings are common towards the south and east, and there 
seem also to hâve been some cists. Â dise of stone, the size 
of one's palm, quite fiât upon one side, was picked up, the 
centre of the fiât side indented as if by use. 

Â mile south-west of Torostan, upon the Gallanach sand- 
hills beyond Eillunaig churchyard, a little pottery was seen, 
> The chambezed-caim is a most andent bnrial type, dating back to t|^ zemote stone âge. 
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especially among the lofty sand-slopes just to the west of the 
chapeL There are distinct sushes in one place (although the site 
is not otherwise to be identified as a dwelling) with pottery 
(some simplj pattemed), but hammernstones and flints are hardly 
to be found. Southwards, towards Grallanach, is a single opened 
cist, containing human bones, and near it further remains of 
what bave probably also been cists ; others bave certainly been 
found. Farther on are several beaps of stones, witb pottery 
sometimes near tbem ; but witbout doubt most of the ancient 
sites hère are covered by the high sandhiUs» or hidden by the 
strongly growing bents on lower ground. Near this place hâve 
recently been found a short bone pin with a large round head, 
a pen-annular bronze ring, and a brass pin of old (though 
probably not ancient) make ; also a pin formed of bronze wire 
with twin loops at its head. Close to the east of the path 
— ^for it is hardly a road — ^between Bousd and Gallanach, more 
pottery is to be seen, together with corroded iron, nails, and 
rivets, but much cannot be made of this iron, lying as it does 
so near the regular track to the east end of the island. 

South of Gallanach and Arinabost, among the CuAi) sand- 
hills, between the road and the sea^ is an extensive tract çf 
broken sand, containing many comparatively level spaces. Here,^ 

1 About the year 1880 a fine pen-annular hifiDze brooch was found at Cliad, although it 
ÎB enoneoualy described by Mr. Donald Ross (Proe. 8oe, ArUiq. 8cU,j yoL xy. p. 153) as firom 
Traigh FoilL This brooch is in the possession of Colonel Stewart of Ooll, and was exhibited 
by him to the Society, in whose ProeMdi/f^gz it is figured (yoL xv. p. 80). In diameter it 
measures about 1^ inches, with a loose pin nearly 3 inches long. ^The brooch, which is 
coyeied with a fine green patina, is of the usual form of a Geltic brooch of the late Christian 
period (ninth to twelfth œntury), viz., a flattened band of equal width, ezpanding at the ends, 
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hammernstones were specially common, and occasionally very 
large ; a bone borer, thick at one end and well poînted at the 
other, a little pottery (including simple pattems chiefly of plain 
or dotted Unes), and a few flints, including scrapers, were also 
found. Only in one spot, close to a small kitchen-midden, was 
flint at ail plentifdl, a chief feature of the Œiad sandhills being 
the abundance of well-marked hammer-stones. 

Near the northem limit is a building within a mound, pro- 
bably a chambered-cairn similar to that at Torostan, but nothing 
spécial could be noted except that it appears to hâve contained 
two closely adjacent cells (which seem to hâve been opened in 
récent years), and two or three pièces of flint were found near. 

A little south of Cliad Bum, and upon higher ground, are 
several groups of large stones, apparently the remains of dwell- 
ings (or less probably of burials), but almost nothing was to 
be discovered south of this bum, as the hillocks there change 
iheir character, and are more rounded (perhaps even rocky), 
besides being mostly covered with bents or turf. 

Still farther south, upon the slopes above Gbishipol Bay, 
are other interesting sites with a number of good hammer-stones, 
but comparatively little pottery or flint. The best of thèse is 
that situated fistrthest from the shore, with a distinct kitchen- 

on which a long pin moyes looeely by a loop. There is a sqnaro socket for a letting (now 
gone) in the centra of the ling of the brooch, and two drcolar settîngs of green glass (one 
of which is gone) are at the jonctions of the ring with the ezpanded part of the brooch. 
On each of the flattened expansions there are fiye drccdar settings of green glass of smaller 
aize. The whole surface of the expanded part is covered with a pecoliar onuunent^ prodnoed 
by crosB-hatching the snifaoe deeply with a graver, and then giiding it ' (Ibid,). 
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midden of much-decayed periwinkle and limpet shells, a litUe 
pottery, and an occasional hammer-stone. 

Two miles south-west of Grishipol are the extensive sand- 
flats, lying between the fisomhoiises of BaUyhogh and Totbonald. 
East of the track (road there is none, for more than a mile across 
thèse loose sands) are several sites marked by groups of stones. 
The largest of ail is nearest to the road, and consists of a 
distinct mound, measuring some 12 by 13 yards, with two 
large stones upon its summit and many strewn upon its surface, 
while horse-bones occurred in some quantity. Similar sites 
extend eastward into hidden hollows among the sandhills, and 
of thèse two were found to be respectively a circle of 25 feet 
diameter, and an oval of 25 by 35 feet. Ail of thèse were 
disappointing in the way of relies, but fragments of pottery 
and broken flints (hammer-stones being almost absent) at least 
attest some ancient characteristics — probably as cemeteries, 
especially since the sites are quite separate, not continuons like 
the sandhill dwellings. 

Westward from the track, the sands présent a most curions 
appearance, the sur&ce of the small heaps having formed itself 
into many isolated table-tops of firm consistency, ahnost as if 
petrified. Thèse are called the 'firozen' sands, and evidently 
contain a large proportion of lime, doubtless from powdered or 
decayed shells. 

At the extrême south (or Totronald) end is at least one 
large kitchen-midden of shells, bones, and pottery, with a 
number of horses' teeth lying about. Flint is hère abundant, 
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including a few scrapers, and pottery is also common^ although 
both thèse classes become much scarcer towards the north. Dis- 
tinct hammer-stones occur, and several good pins hâve been 
found» including a fine one of bronze, short and rather blunt, 
engraved across its centre and head, and with a small round flat 
recess on the very top, which has evidently held a pièce of 
either glass or enamel. Another pin was of bone, and a third of 
brasç, precisely similar to that which has been described as from 
GrallanacL 

About a mile and a half south-west from Totronald, occupying 
the isthmus (fuUy half a mile wide) between Traigh Foell and 
Crossapol Bay, are numerous and most interesting sites. Those 
best marked are towards the south, comprising especially one 
large circle of about 12 yards diameter upon a slight mound 
of sand, covered with loose stones, some of which are of considér- 
able size, and having upon its surface many flints (some of them 
scrapers) and fragments of coarse pottery (seldom pattemed^), 
with a few bones beanng the appearance of having been in use 
as domestic implements. There occur also some hammer-stones, 
both complète and broken, and a few polishing-stones, although 
thèse latter are rather undefined as to purpose. The same site 
includes a kitchen-midden of bones and shells, out of which was 
dug a long and well-shaped bone bodkin. 

A little to the north-east were more flints, pottery, and a 
few pièces of iron, near another kitchen-midden heap, with bones 

^ Two fragmenta with thick limB are piobably of fanerai unis. One is distînctly 
marked with small cîides, as if by the end of a ruah, imide ; the other has small lonnd 
indentations and short lines outside, with transverse lines also upon its inner bevelled edge. 

P 
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and the distinct marks of fira Near this spot was found a large 
bone needle, the size of its head showing the neœssity for 
the use, along with it, of a borer or bodkin such as has just 
been described as found some 200 yards to the south-west. 
Not far from this needle were two stone sinkers and what 
seemed to be a stone axe of greenish material, well shaped 
but much weather-wom. 

Northwards from this site are the remains — ^very clearly 
defined — of a long, rectangular stone wall, or more probably cause- 
way. Indeed it seems as if there had existed hère an extensive 
lake-village (although not of the Crannog type), the dwellings 
apparently connected by causeways, and the whole covering a 
great portion of the southem half of the isthmus. The causeway 
in question runs north from the middle of one heap of stones to 
another, then north again, afberwards tuming west at right angles. 

In the northem half of this low-lying flat are a few spécimens 
of the fantastic table-topped sandhills, such as hâve been de- 
scribed between Ballyhogh and Totronald, but towards this part 
both pottery and flints practically cease to occur. 

In BlackwoocPs Magazine of August 1882 is an article^ 
entitled 'Some Glimpses of the Prehistoric Hebrideans/ which 
desciibes this lake-village near Crossapol Bay, and mentions 
two bronze omaments as there found — a brooch and a pin* — 
the former and the finer of the two being in reality from Œiad, 
as already noted. 

^ By Mr. Donald Boas, Inspector of Schools. 

* The pin is figored in Froc Soc ArUiq. Seot^ toL xy. p. 81. 
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Near the south-west extremitj of CoU, at Caoles, about 
100 yards £rom the shore and just to the west of the telegraph 
wire which there passes from Coll to Tirée, is another (apparently 
single) site in a sandhill among the bents. Hère were fiilly 
10 yards of a semicircular wall traceable as the east side of 
a building, with ashes, hammer*stones,^ flints (including four 
scrapers), some pottery (none pattemed), a pièce of iron slag, 
and a horse's bone and tooth. A quarter of a mile to the 
east, upon the other side of the telegraph-line and about equi- 
distant with the last from the shore, is another much larger 
break in the turf above massive, out-cropping rock. Close 
above the rock in many places was a soft earthy iron slag, some 

of it in a tubular form amongst ashes, but ail of it evidently 

« 

waste. One flint was found hère, also two hammer-stones and 
a little pottery.* 

Half a mile north-west from the signal-post of the telegraph 
cable, at the north end of Traigh na Siolag, in a sandy recess 
above the beach, is part of a strongly-built semicircular wall, 
some 3 feet high, with a slight batter, and 5 yards in con- 
tinuons length, more of it being just traceable. Thîs is evidently 
a raised sandhill dwelling, especially as in its centre, at a little 
higher level, a kitchen-midden is disclosed. Among the refuse 
was found a bone with a symmetrical hole bored through its 
thicker end, and also some pottery, including a single fragment 

^ One small hard hammer-stone was very pecoliar, with many deep soratohes upon its 
ffides. 

* This spot is marked on the Ordnanoe map as Bàcàn SeiUach^ which seems to mean 
the hoUows or sand-dnnes of the willows. 
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pattemed with the simple type of the sandhills. In addition 
to thèse were observed a few fragments of flint and iron slag, 
and a horse's tooth» together with one or two poor hammer- 
stones. 

A quarter of a mile still farther west (also just above the 
shore) are several stone heaps upon a sandy slope — otherwise 
a most unsatisfactory site, although a single bit of pottery was 
found there. 

Immediately to the east of Ben Foill, above Port an t-Soair, 
is a small sand-break with a kitchen-midden and some pottery. 
Although a genuine ancient site, modem pottery is hère inter- 
mingled, evidently from two ruined cottages not far off. 

Another site of somewhat différent type may also be noticed. 
This is a mile from the nearest shore and about half way between 
Arileod and Totronald, literally upon the side of the road, which 
cuts through it. Hère has been a large kitchen-midden of 
limpets and periwinkles, with a few bones. The neighbouring 
soil is not at ail sandy, and about 150 yards to the north (close 
to the west of the road) is a gravel-pit containing numerous 
flaked flints, one of which proved to be a fashioned scraper. 



CHAPTER V 
COLL— PREHISJORIC BURIAL-SITES 

« 

In the preceding chapter incidental notice bas been taken of 
several burials, presumably pagan, botb separately and in groupe, 
upon the sandbills of Bousd, Torostan, Gallanaoh, Cliad, 
and ToTRONALD, as nearly associated witb andent dwellings, 
and thèse are therefore not again hère detailed. But the most 
remarkable site, and that an evidently pre-Christiah enclosed 
cemetery, is upon a hillock called Cnoc a' Bhabain ^ (not marked 
on the Survey map) a hundred yards south of the mission-bouse 
at Braloch, and nearly a mile north of Arinagour, Hère is a 
large and comparatively level walled area, 15 yards in diameter, 
still containing two broken cists (botb lying approximately north 
and south) together witb the apparent remains of a number of 
others. Stones are strewn over the enclosure, but the largest bave 
evidently been removed for building purposes, whether to a now 
mined cottage dose to the north, or for the mission-bouse itself. 

^ We can offer no expknation of this name, except that (Skene's OdUo SeaUandf second 
édition, toL L pp. 145, 288, 264) 'the most northerly part of Dalriada was the Eonall state 
called Ginel Baedan, or Einel-vadon, which was a part of the laiger tribe of the Ginel 
Eocha^^ one of the three sabdiTisLons of the Cinel Loam, but sepaiated from the rest 
by . . . lânnhe Loch' (the aouth part of Morrem being given as its exact position), Baedan 
haTÎng been son of Eochaidh, the grandson of Loam Mor; and forther that a Mon$ 
Badomeui was besîeged in a.d. 516. 
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A quarter of a mile north-west of Abinubost are portions of an 
irregularly shaped mound standing north and south, in which were 
found, it is stated, a bronze weapon and what was called a helmeti 
together with small square scales supposed to be of armour. 

Fifty yards north of Grishipol farmhouse, adjoining the west 
side of the road> is a small momid, with an outside diameter of 
15 feety inside 7^ feet. This burial caim, according to local 
tradition, was opened about the year 1765 ^ by three Norwegians 
(or strictly, * by three men £rom Lochlinn/ which may mean either 
Denmark or Norway) in the présence of Mr. Hugh MacLean, then 
laird of Coll. It is added that the strangers took home with 
them the relies disclosed, claiming thèse to pertain to a fellow- 
countryman, if not even an ancestor. It is a curions story, 
and one wonders how the Norwegians could feel so sure of the 
identity of their kinsman. This is the ' Cabnan mhic an kioh ' 
incidentally mentioned by the Kev. J. G. Campbell.' 

A little to the south of Totbonald &rmhouse^ and dose to 
the east of the road, in a level space upon an eminence, are two 
large upright stones, marked upon the Ordnance map as * Kemains 
of Stone Circle.' From their relative positions it seems évident 
that thèse stones never formed part of any circle, and a more 
probable explanation (agreeing also with local tradition) is that 
they are ancient burial-marks. The two stones stand north 
and south, 46 feet apart. That to the north is gable-shaped, 

1 The «xoavatioii û stated to hâve taken plaee befoie Dr. Johnson'fl yislt to GoU 
in 1778. 

* Clan TradUianê a/nd Popîdar Taleê^ p. 9. 
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fihowing about 5 feet above ground, with a very slight mound 
to its south. The other is of more irregular form, and 6 feet 
in height. 

Upon the very summit of Ben Foill are the romains of a 
Cist, one end and side being in position, together with other 
Mien stonea 

There is said to be another Cist upon Beinn Tuiridh (the hill 
of mouming), north of Loch Ballyhogh, but this site was not 
verified. 

In the island of Omsaj, upon the centre of a ridge which 
seems to be an ancient raised sea-beach formed by the action of 
the waves, is a very large caim which probably covers a pre- 
historic burial. 

At the north-east corner of Loch Ghille-Caluim, just above the 
water's edge, is another large caim, consisting of loose stones 
greatly overgrown by heather, covering an extent of at leaat 4 by 
8 yards. 



CHAPTER VI 

COLL— PRE-REFORMATION CHAPELS AND 
BURIAL-GROUNDS 

Dr. Reeyes, in his excellent monograph upon the ancient 
ecclesiastical remaîns of Tiree,^ brîefly enumerates eleven Chapels 
as having formerly existed in CoU and Gnnna. This list the 
présent writer bas attempted to verify, succeeding, thanks to 
much local aid, except in two instances, those of Caoles (No. n.) 
and Arintluich (No. ix.), of the fîrst of which it is significant to 
note that Dr. Reeves wrote in 1854, — * the foundations of a chapel 
and the traces of a cemetery are still visible.' Thus easily do 
ancient sites disappear, since neither by tradition nor observation 
could any definite trace be found at Caoles. 

For convenience of référence, Dr. Reeves' numération is hère 
followed : — 
4-1 First mentioned is the island of Gunna, with ' the romains of 

a chapel and cemetery. It was exclusively the bxirial-place of 
the MacNeills^of Coll.' 

The church is still distinctly traceable above Port na Cille, 
near the south-east corner of Gunna, and the best landing-place 

^ UUUr Journal of ArchdMllogy, October 1864, pp. 243 and 244. The Coll stations are 
not described from the peisonal observation of Dr. Seeves (as was the case in Tirée), the liât 
being given him by * Mr. Lachlann MacQuarrie, the Duke of Argyll's ground-ofi&oer in Tirée.' 

* MaùNeiiU appeais to be an error for MacLea^ no doubt cansed by some confusion 
with MacNeil's Bay, aJready mentioned as at the west end of Qunna. 
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în that island XJpon the grassy slope, half way up from the 
harbour, îs a good spring, evidentdy the chapel-well. 

+ 11 'At Caolbs, opposite to Gunna, the foundation of a chapel 

and the traces of a cemetery are still visible/ 

This site, as abready stated, could not now be determined, unless 
it \iras immediately to the north of Port an Duine, where are 
the remains of some characterless east and west building. 

+ m At Cbossapol, close to the fSBumhouse and betweèn it and 

the shore, is a churchyard, one of the two still used for burîals in 
Coll, the second being at EoUunaig. This is close to the sea, and 
indeed at its south side the graveyard is gradually diminishing, 
as the rocks below give way. According to Dr. Reeves' account, 
the foundations of the chapel were to be seen sixty years ago, 
but now no trace can be observed, probably on account of the 
very uneven surface of the burying-ground and the strong growth 
of herbage. Another writer^ in 1861 agrées that no traces of the 
chapel then remained, but speaks of ' the shaft of a sculptured 
cross of great beauty/ which, however, was not to be found in 
1896-99. Of mediaeval slab-stones of the lona type, only two were 
observed, one of them much defaced, and the other sculptured with 
a two-handed sword, floriated omament, and figures of animais. 

+ IV At Breacacha 'was a chapel, with its cemetery, called 

Ardnbish ; but about eight years ago' the tenant removed the 
ruins for building purposes, and put the disused cemetery under 
tillage.' This statement seems entirely correct, the chapel 

^ Mnir, in hia CharadêrMcê of Old Œwrch Archiiedwrey etc^ p. 161. 
> That is, ea. 1846. 

O 
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probablj haying stood about a -mile south-west from the old 
Gastle of Breacacha, immediately to the south of the modem 
square érection known as ' MacLean's Mausoleum/ This is within 
half a mile of a small bay named Port Aoir Ard-imiis, without 
doubt identical with ' ArdneisL' 

^ At Breachachadh also, on the east side of the fiurm called 
+ V Fasach, is the ruin of a ohapel with a burial-ground, which was 
used within the memory of some old people now living.' Hère, 
as usual, Dr. Reeves' information is strictly accurate, although at 
the présent day the site of the chapel appears, as such, to be 
forgotten by the natives. Upon the rough promontory of Ceann 
Fasachd,^ about a quarter of a mile west from Traigh Ghortain, 
and at a somewhat greater distance north of Cam a' Bhraighe, are 
the remains of a rectangular enclosure, divided by an east and 
west wall through its centre. Within the southem half, with 
walls now about 8 feet high, are the ruins of the chapel, rounded 
exteriorly to the east, but square on the west, and the interior 
squared throughout. A curions feature is an 8-foot wide causeway 
leading from the chapel into the northem half of the enclosure, 
and there expanding in an outward curve at both sidea 

* At Glappach, in the middle of the island, there was a chapel 
+VI and burying-ground.- This must refer to Clabhaoh,' between 

^ Fataehd îb the spelling upon the Ordnanoe map. It is Gaelic for * desolateneaa.' 
Foêoeh smiilarly means ' a désert' 

s This chapel would seem to hâve been dedicated to St Kenneth, as 'Kilohaînle' is 
marked upon a map in Origineê ParœhiaUê (yoL iL part i.), dose to the shore about 
midway between Grishipol and Oliad. Blaeu's Atlas of 1662 places the same name a little 
âurther to the north. 
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Ballyhogh and Griahipol, which may be said to be in the middle 
of Coll (as regarda length), although close to îts west shore. 
Hère is the présent Established Church, between which and 
the sea, upon a mound to the north of Clabhach Bum, just 
above Traigh Grîanaig,^ may be the remains of this graveyard 
ITpon one small upright stone is painted ^ In memory of Dido/ 
said to commemorate a dog or cat I But perhaps the incongruity 
need not at ail detract from the probability of this having 
really been a Christian bnnal-place, although no signs of any 
chapel could be traced. 
+ VII ^At GaIaLANACH, also near the middle of the island, was 

a chapel and burying-ground/ Thèse seem to hâve been upon 
a small green mound about 800 yards north-west of Arinabost, 
and within two miles from Clabhach. Local tradition agrées 
as to the site. 

' At Kilfinnaig is a cemetery, which is still used, and where 
there was formerly a chapeL' This ia, of course, Killunaig/ 
dose to the Bousd road-track, and a mile north of Arinabost, 
faeing the second of the two burial-grounds at présent in use. 
The chapel still remains, measuring some 88 by 16 feet, and 
the walls about 6 feet high inside, although much silted up by 
sand without. Possibly, in Dr. Beeves' time the whole chapel 
may hâve been ihus covered. A native of Coll tells how his 
grand£Bkther remembered boys climbing up the eastem gable to 
a window there, and that a bell hung above. Both window 

I ThnB locally, but upon the Oidnance Soirey 'Bagh OrainmeacL' 

* In OrigxTisê Parochialei the dedication of this chapel is attribated to St Senaia 
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and bell are now absent, the latter taken, it is said, bj a £Bi.Tm- 
servant at midnîght, as a pièce of bravade, to the honse at 
Gallanach, where it was afterwards used to summon the labourera 
home to dinnerl This was a burial-place of the MacLeans — 
indeed exclusively so, according to tradition — and certainly ail 
the older stones which bear either arms or inscriptions hâve 
belonged to that clan. There are nine or ten large flat skbs 
within the graveyard, at least one of them being of the West 
Highland or lona type. 
+ IX ' At AidNTLaiCH, on the S.Ë. of the island, was a chapel and 

cemetery.' This place is unmarked upon the siz-inch Ordnance 
Survey, though Arintluichd^ is locally known and pointed eut 
near Fiskary, fully a mile south of Arinagour. No burial-ground 
is there remembered ; but nearly a mile south of Fiskaxy, upon 
the point immediately to the north of a large shallow bay 
called Port an Eathair, are the remains of a causeway (or of 
close stepping-stones) leading out to a small rocky plateau, 
where has been some building, not improbably the missing 
chapel. There hâve been numerous crofts between Fiskary and 
Port an Eathair. 
+ X ' At EiLBBiDB, S.E. of Gallanach, was a chapel and cemetery.' 

This is a misleading description of Eilbride, which is about two 
miles south- west of Arinagour, close to Acha, and near the east 
or opposite shore from Gallanach, being distant thence at least 
four miles due south. This burying-ground is about a quarter 
of a mile south of the présent Eilbride farmhouse, but close 

1 'Theshielingof thehollow.' 
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to the west of the site of a former one. It is flat and rather 
spacious, of somewhat circular shape, and has been several times 
under tîllage ; romains of its enclosing wall still show, but there 
are praddcally no traces of the chapeL 
+ XI * At Greamsary was a chapel and cemetery, called Bbabbigbein/ 

At Totamore^ near the west side of Coll, about 500 yards north 
of Grimîsary and just above the north-east edge of an extensive 
meadow known as Machair Mor (half way between Loch nan 
Cinneachan and Hogh Bay), îs a large irregular — and yet some- 
what rectangular — enclosnre which is this Bearrigrein.^ Near 
its north- west corner are the ruins of a cottage, and behind it 
was the graveyard, which however, having been under cultivation 
for many years, shows no distinctive traces, except a very few 
bones which may be human. 

There is also said to hâve been a burial-ground to the west 
of Loch Bonard, towards the north end of CoU, but of «this no 
trace could be seen. 

About 300 yards east from the mission-house, upon the 
opposite side of Loch Eathama, just where the stream enters 
the sea-loch, is a bracken-covered mound, which seems to be 
an ancient site of some description, although its précise character 
has not been satis&ctorily determined. Immediately south of 
this mound, upon the flat ground dose to the mouth of the 

1 In the ialand of Boieny (off North Uist, and foimerly poesessed by a MacLean of 
Goll) is another 'Banadh graine'; the translation being 'a place fiusing the son,' very 
applicable to the Beamgrain in ColL 
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bum, are the remains of several rectangular buildings, ail formed 
of massive stones, very mucb larger than are to be seen in any 
other of the remains in ColL One of thèse érections stands 
about east and west, and another, composed of really huge blocks 
of stone, north and south, with an interior of 15 by 12 feet. It 
is just possible that one of thèse may hâve been a Christian 
chapel, as no remains of any pre-Beformation place of worship 
are known elsewhere within at least two miles from Arinagour, 
the port and only existing village of ColL 



CHAPTER VII 

COLL— ITS CLAN HISTORY 

In addition to those antiqiiities of Coll which hâve already 
been descrihed, there are, upon the shore of Loch Breacacha, 
the ruins of an old castle of the MacLeans. The main building, 
a massive keep, is of mediœval date, and may well hâve been 
erected about the time when the island of Coll (with ôther 
lands) was granted by King Eobert the Bruce to Angus Oig, 
or when, a little later (12th June 1343), it was încluded in a 
charter from David n. to John, Lord of the Isles. The keep 
itself has been of five stories, with waUs 7 ft. 6 in. thick, a 
width sufficient to contain several small separate chambers, of 
which one at least is yet to be seen complète. From the 
south-east angle of the hall upon the first floor (or second 
story) rises a corkscrew staircase, now much broken, access 
to which is given by a doorway with dog-tooth omament 
carved upon its lintel. The cément used in the oldest portion 
of the castle is coarse though very tenacious, chiefly composed of 
sheUs ; it was curious to find some fragments of slate imbedded 
in the mortar of the keep, apparently débris from an earlier 
structure, at a break in the wall immediately beneath the small 
chamber to which référence haa just been made. The keep has 
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reœived additions in the way of outer buildings at evidently two 
distinct later periods. This old Breacacha Castle bas been disused 
since about the year 1750, when the modem castle was erected a 
bundred and fifby yards to tbe nortb, and it was in tbis latter 
résidence tbat Dr. Jobnson was entertained by tbe laird of Coll in 
tbe autumn of 1773. 

Grisbipol Honse, wbere Dr. Jobnson also spent one nigbt, is 
close to tbe west sbore of tbe island, and its construction and style 
appear to give it a date of about tbe latter balf of tbe seventeentb 
century. Tbe masonry is still tolerably complète, witb tbe excep- 
tion tbat tbe soutb-west corner is now in a dangerous condition, 
baving bad many of its stones puUed out near tbe base compara- 
tively recently, in searcb, it is said, for golden treaaure. It is not a 
large bouse, being a simple oblong of two stories witb attics, and 
tbe timbers wbicb form tbe lintels of tbe Windows and interior 
doorways are most plainly made from wreckage. 

According to crédible tradition tbere seems bowever to 
bave been an earlier dwelling — ^probably fortified — ^upon or near 
tbe same site, erected by Fionnagbâl (widow of Lacblan Bronnacb,^ 
seventb cbief of MacLean, and daugbter of William MacLeod of 
Harris), after ber second marriage, witb Gilleonan MacNeil of Barra. 
By ber fîrst busband, Lacblan Bronnacb, sbe bad two sons, one 
of wbom, Jobn Garbb, apparently born about 1450, demanded an 
inberitance from tbe Lord of tbe Isles, and received tbe island of 
Coll in addition to lands in MulL Jobn Garbb tbus became tbe 

^ He was àliye in 1463, and Fionnaghal was his second wife. Lachian Oig, only son by 
hia fiist marriage, suooeeded as eighth chief of Clan MacLean. 
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first MacLean of Coll, although his grandfather Hector, sixtli 
chief of MacLean (slain at Harlaw in 1411), had held at least a 
portion of that island — terrds 6 marcartmi de Tyrvnghafeal * — 
as vassal under Donald, second Lord of the Isles, by a charter 
dated Ardtomish, Ist November 1409 ; while Lachlan Lubanach, 
fifth chief of MacLean, who married a daughter of John, first 
Lord of j^he Isles, had possessed ail Tirée under a similar 
charter of date 12th July 1390. The story runs that MacNeil 
of Barra assumed possession of his young stepson's property 
of Coll, and occupied Breacacha Castle. John Garbh therefore 
retired to Lreland for several years, but upon some fresh provo- 
cation retumed with a few armed foUowers and landed in GoU 
with a band of fifîby men, there to leam that his stepfather 
'with six score men' was engaged in building a house at 
Grishipol.^ Local tradition says that John Gkirbh was afraid 
to challenge so large a company, and passed by Gnshipol 
towards the north, being then thought by MacNeil to hâve 

^ lUg, Mac. 8ig.y 1496, a confirmation of the original charter of 1409. Tyrvnghafeal has 
been somewhat difflcult to identify throngh its disgoiae of Tyrvuglurfeàl in Beg. Mag. Sig,, 
bat oertainly représenta ' Tironga Foill ' (Fealda in Reg, Mag, ^, of 1528 and 1642), the 
first balf of the word denotîng a measorement of land corresponding with tmeiata (see 
Skené's OdUe ScaUand, second édition, voL iiL p. 403. Gaptain Thomas in Proc. 8oe. 
AfUiq. Scot,, YoL xx. pp. 200-213, proves the Pictiah da/oachy the Gkielic tir-vm^a^ and the 
Korse unciatck, to be synonymons). T&ringa de KiUiê (Caoles in Coll) appears in the 
BeUmn (AigyUshire, No. 93, 1696), and Tyrungaehomagt (Oomaig, àlso in Coll), in Origineê 
Parœhiaieij voL iL p. 834. 

* A Hittory of ihe Clan MacLean, by J. P. MacLean, Cincinnati, 1889. This, together 
with An Htêiorieal and Oenealogieal Account of the Cla^h MacLean, hj ' a Seneachie,' 
London, 1838, and Gregoxy'B History of the Western HigJUandi and laies of ScoUand, 
Edinbnrgh, 1836, bave been laigely drawn upon as to the genealogy of the Clan 
MacLean. 

H 
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retreated. Immediately afberwaxda, however, the MacLeans, 
feeling ashamed of makîng no effort to recover their own 
property, summoned fresh courage and tumed sharply to the west 
through a narrow pass in the rocks which is still pointed out, whîle 
MacNeil followed them northwards, and the MacLeans by this 
détour coming upon Grishipol House, were able to seize it in its 
undefended state. Other accounts describe a tougl) fight at 
Grishipol upon this occasion, and give détails of a hand-to-hand 
combat between one of John Garbh's supporters (a Campbell) and 
MacNeil's body-servant, in the course of which, Campbell, to 
avoid a stroke, made a gigantic leap backwards (or sideways) and 
upwards across the stream near the ruins of the présent old 
Grishipol mansion-house — the exact spot being still shown. It 
is added that MacLean and his company were hard pressed and 
driven to the beach, where, making a stand, they drove their 
opponents down the shore, and there, in a small bay just to the 
north of Grishipol point, slew GiUeonan MacNeil with many of 
his followers. 

Âccording to this chronology the fight at Grishipol must 
hâve taken place between about 1470 and 1480, but the greatest 
diffîculties are found in the endeavour to make history and tradi- 
tion agrée, an attempt which is perhaps futile, even while admit- 
ting that local tradition usually holds a certain substratum of 
distorted history. 

Another story tells of a similar encounter between the Mac- 
Leans and the MacNeils upon the beach opposite Eilean Ornsay 
in the east of CoU, and, as has already been mentioned, the 
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MacNeils seem to hâve also sustamed a severe defeat on the 
island of Gunna. 

The battle at Sruthan nan Ceann, near Totronald, is said to 
hâve been fought in 1596 between Sir Lachlan Mor (fourteenth 
chief of MacLean) and Lachlan, sixth MacLean of Coll,^ ûnme- 
diately upon the latter's attainment of his majority, when the 
interlopers were defeated with great slaughter, although shortly 
afterwards, upon the landing of a larger force, the victory was 
reversed. 

It is worthy of note that in the Acts of Parliament of Scot- 

land, 1587, in a list of ^ landislordis and baillies of landis 

quhair brokin men hes duelt and presentlie duellis,' is included 
Hhe Laird of Coll,' so that it seems neither impossible nor 
improbable that some of the more remote Duns may hâve 
been inhabited by thèse outlaws of only three himdred years 
ago. 

It was not indeed until the year 1609 — through *The 
Band and Statutes of Icolmkill' — that the autocratie clan- 
system began to be finally broken down and the authority of 
the Eing of Scotland nominally established in the Hébrides; 
although up to the years 1645-1647 practically the whole 
population of CoU and Tirée is described as being 'in actuall 
rebellioun/ * 

In a report drawn up sometime between the years 1577 and 
1595 (probably about 1590) GoU is said to be ' veiy fertile alsweill 

> MacLean'8 Hittory ofihêClan MaeLean^ pp. 125, 286. 

' See note as to * The Band and Statotes of Icolmkill ' in Ghapter xy. 
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of coms as of ail kind of catell. Thair is smn little birkin 
woodis within the saîd Ile/^ Birch, together mth ail other 
natural wood, is now entirely absent, if a few small trees at 
Breacacha Gardons and some scrabby undergrowth upon one or 
two small islands be left ont of account. 

> Skene'B CeUie SeoUand^ second édition, toL iiL p. 437. It appeus tfaat lona contained 
thickets or braahwood in St. Golomba's time ('in $(dHbu$j* Beeres* Adom/naa^ p. 206). 



CHAPTER VIII 
THE TRESHNISH ISLES 

SoMB notice may be included of this group of îslands, which 
however belongs to Mtdl, forming part of the united parîsh of 
Trilnînîft.n and Kilmore. The Treshnîsh Isles^ (six or more in 
number, according as the smaller are reckoned) lie eight to ten 
mUes south-east from CoU, but much nearer to the west coast of 
Mull. They are hère described on account of the existence upon 
them of at least one Dun or Rock-Fort (of peculiar type), and two 
fortresses, doubtless of a dîstinctly later or mediœval period.^ 
Thèse more modem forts are upon the northmost pair of islands 
— Caim a' Burgh Beg and Caim a* Burgh Mor — separated by a 
narrow channel, one (or both) of thèse falling to be identified 

^ The présent writer bas Tiâted ail the six larger ifliets of this gionp, which comprises the 
£ur-&iiied ishind of Staffa^ so inteiesting from a geological point of view, bat as this last- 
named does not seem to bear any tiaees of anoient occupation, no description of it is hère 
attempted. 

' Accoiding to one tradition the Caiznburgs fonned the bonndaiy-line between the 
northem and sonthem govemments of the Hébrides or Sadreys, when thèse were subject to 
the Norwegian kings. Another account states Aidnamurchan Point to haye been the 
diTidîng-line. It may be incidentally noted that (a.d. 560-574) two hundred years before 
the main Yiking immigration, lona and the adjacent islands seem to haye been a debatable 
ground between the Scots or Dalriads on the south and the Picts to the north— both of thèse 
nations (or branches of the same nation) haying a joint interest in lona, and each of them 
giving a separate grant of it to St Colomba about the year 560 (Skene^s CeUie SwiUmdf 
second édition, toL iL p. 87). The Nardwreyer was applied to the Orkneys, as distingoished 
from the Sudwreyer or entiie Hébrides (i&id., yoL i. p. 495). 
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with the strong castle of Kernaborg or Caimbtirg/ which the Lord 
of Loniy when yielding Mull and other lands to the Lord of the 
Isles in 1354, stipnlated not to be gîven into keeping of any 
of the race of Clan Finnon (MacKinnon).^ 

Lachlan Lubanach (fifth chief of MacLean) had from Donald of 
the Isles, 12th July 1390, two charters, the first conveyîng the 
custody and constableship of Duart and other caatles, and the 
second giving ' the keepership of the castles of Kernaborg and 
Isleborg, with the small (? islands) Floda and Lunga,' etc.^ — Fladda 
and Lunga beîng others of the Treshnîsh group.^ Hector Odhar 
(ninth chief of MacLean, and fourth in direct descent from Lachlan 
Lubanach) commanded the fleet of the Lord of the Isles at the 
clan battle of Bloody Bay in 1482, off the north end of Mull, and 
was there taken prisoner.^ Until his forfeiture in 1493 he was 

^ Aocording to Origines Parochialesj toL iL p. 322, ' Eiamaborg, the Bjana or Bjamar- 
boig of the Sagas.' In 1249, Eiamaboig, together with three other castles in the Hébrides, was 
held by John ' Eing of the Isles/ under Eing Haoo of Norway (Eac&s Ea^^edHion ; see also 
the ^BolU* {ledandic Sagaê\ vol iL p. 260— Hakonar Saga, onno 1248). The castle of 
' Sciabnrgh ' mentioned in the Extkequtr BoUs, toI. L p. 238 (onno 1329), îs supposed to be 
Oaimbnrg. After ail, ' Scraburgh ' and ' Caimburg ' are practically synonymons, seeming to 
mean respectively 'notched-fort' in Norse (c/. the Cumbrian/scarf' for mountain-pass) and 
* rock-fort ' in Gaelie. ' Skaifr-boig,' or ' cormorant-fort,' would again be eqnally descriptive. 
In Thomson's Acte of the ParUament of ScoUand^ yoL xiL p. 6, under date 12th Jnne 1343, 
David II. granted to John (Lord) of the Isles, several of the Hébrides, induding 'insulam de 
Mule cum suis minutis insulis, insulas de Tiryad et de Colla, cum suis minutis insulis,' etc. ; 
together with ' custodias castromm nostrorum de Kemoboigh, Iselborgh, et Dunchonall, cum 
tenis et minutis insulis ad dicta castra pertinentibus.' 

• Gregory, p. 80. 

' Beg, Mag, Sig.^ 1495, confiiming the charter of 1390 — ' constabulartam et oustodian^ 
castromm de Kernaborg et Isleborg, unacnm minutis Floda et Lunga,' etc. 

• Dun Oruit upon a rock off Lunga will be notioed later. 

• Gregory, p. 69. 
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heritable keeper of ' Cameburg/ Isleborg, and three other castles 
in the Sudreys ; he fell at Flodden in 1513. 

Caimburg Castle was evidently besieged by the royal forces 
about the year 1505, warlike stores for this purpose (including 
artillery and *gun-stanes* or stone bullets) being dispatched 
from Dumbarton in 1504;^ but agaîn, some ten years later, 
1513-1514, it was retaken by Lachlan Catanach MacLean of 
Duart.' 

From a passing référence in a contract between the Bishop of 
the Isles and MacLean of Duart in 1580, when provision was made 
for eight men to keep the fortress of Caimburg during the absence 
of the last-named upon military service under the King of Scot- 
land, it would appear that MacLean had up to that date held it 
under his spécial care, if indeed he did not make it his résidence/ 

Even so late as the rébellion of 1715 Caimburg was garrisoned 

> Gwgory, pp. 100-101. 

« IbiéL, p. 116. 

' CcXUdanea de Rébus Aîbawieiê^ p. 16. In Thomson's AcU of the Parîiammt of Seat- 
ItMdf YoL vL part IL pp. 167-168 (anno 1649), référence is made — ^upon the supplication of 
Hector MacLean of Torloiak — to the &ctB that lieutenant-GtonenJ David Leslie 'in anno 
1647 having gotten the Delyverance of the strengths and hoosee belonging to the Makleanw, 
Hee then intnuted to the aaid Hector the hons and strength of Gaimbolg, quhilk senayne 
hee hee fkithfallie keeped with threttie men in garriion upon his owne charges for the yse of 
the publiât now be the space of eightene monethes, . . . And that the said Hector was for a 
long tyme in sommer last bloked up in a maner within the said strength be Sr. Lauchlane 
McLeane for not rendering theirol' In response, 'parlement Considering the necesslty of 
keeping the said strength of Oambolg for the use of the publiot in tyme oomeing, Haue 
appointed the said Hector To be Captan and Keeper theirof and allowes to him a Lieutennent 
a segant Tuo corporallis a drummer and threttie souldioris To be payed according to the pay 
of the kingdome.' Hector (second MacLean of Torloisk) and Sir Lachlan MacLean (fiist 
baronet of Moirem and of Duart) were first cousins. The eldest son of the latter was ' the 
heroic Hector Boy,' killed at the battle of Inverkeithing in July 1651. 
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by the MacLeanSi and waa taken and recaptured more than 



once/ 



Of the two Caimburgs, the nearer to Mnll is Caîmburg Beg, 
which includes a high rocky plateau to the north-east, mejusuring 
full 7 two hundred yards in each direction and isolated on ail aides 
by précipitons difBs, quite inaccessible except to the south-west 
from a comparatively level space of somewhat equal area» whence 
the entrance haa been by a steep slanting pathway. The lower 
section is bounded upon the south by rough rocks at the seashore, 
and has been protected both to east and west by thick walls, of 
which considérable portions remain. Within thèse walls appears to 
hâve been one circular building in a central position, together with 
at least three others (perhaps of rectangular shape) near the base 
of the fort itself Upon the north-westem edge of the elevated 
plateau are traces of a dry-stone wall, and at this point occur small 
fragments of rude pottery of the Dun type ; while ail along the 
southem (or entrance) side there still remains a distinct, although 
by no means substantial, stone and lime fortification about four 
feet high, pierced at intervais by narrow loop-holes. Immediately 
above the steep approach is a kitchen-midden, containing bones, 
* with many limpet and oyster shells. Upon the south wall of 
Caîmburg Beg grows a fine ivy, apparently not indigenous, 
although the san^e is found upon the north-east wall of Caimburg 
Mor, and also occurs upon the rocks on the east of Fladda. 

Caimburg Mor is a larger island close to the south-west of 
Caimburg Beg, and has no low-lying portion. Its north-east and 

^ New StaJt, Aee,j vol. rîL p. 342 ; the refeience beîng dearly to Gumbuig Mor. 
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only practicable side is lined by a similar wall to that upon 
Caimburg Beg, with the addition that in parts (notably one^ 
where it is very lofty, with two loop-holes above) the artificial 
protection, on acconnt of the natural weakness of the cliff, has 
been made much deeper. There appear to hâve been three 
accefises, ail from the north-east. The main entrance is much the 
larger and more elaborate, and is farthest north. Hère, across 
a wide gully, is an exterior dry-stone dyke, and then a second 
of the same character, but diagonal. Within eomes a stone 
and lime wall, beyond which is, a little below the summit, a 
small plateau, guarded by this eastem wall of stone and lime, and 
upon the west by another and still higher one. Inmiediately 
to the south of this approach, upon the large level sunimit, is 
a rectangular and comparatively modem building of stone and 
lime standing nearly east and west, with rafber-holes in its west 
gable^ the doorway (45 inches wide and slightly splayed) being 
to the north. To the south are the remains of a small indepen- 
dent érection, of interior dimensions 26 by 16 feet ; the fact that 
against its east end is an oblong built table (57 by 39 inches, and 
three feet above the présent base) rendenng it probable that this 
was a chapd. The floor is partly composed of bare rock, and in 
the east gable (north of the altar, if altar it be) is a small bole or 
cupboard, ail in keeping with its suggested character. The thick- 
ness of the walls is about 26 inches. 

Some thirty yards south from this supposed chapel is a third 
rectangular house, without gables but containing curions vertical 
recesses in the interior walls, in which hâve evidently stood 

I 
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uprîght timbers supportîng the roof from ail four sides. Thîs 
dwelling (which does not appear to be even of mediseval date, 
and bears no signa of fortification) consiste of two rooms, meaaur- 
îng inside about 29 feet by 15^ feet and 16 feet 3 inches by 
15 feet 9 inches respectively, the larger one, at least, having had 
an upper story, of which some windows are clearly traceable. 
In the larger room are nine, and in the smaller five, of the vertical 
recesses in the walls. 

The main entrance to the fort has aiready been described, but 
farther east hâve been evidently two others, each with a guard- 
room at the top. The first is veiy well marked, and has a flat- 
arched doorway, through a narrow gully. The second is ruder 
and more diffîcult of access. 

Fladda is a heather-covered island nearly a mile long, and 
towards its south end is a low-lying grassy isthmus, with a natural 
harbour upon each side. In the centre of this level are the foimda- 
tions of a wide circular wall, which seems the more significant from 
the fact that quite near it are six small mounds of turf and 
stones. If there was any Dim on Fladda this seems to be Ûie site. 
Fladda lies to the south of the two Caimburgs, and further 
southward is Ltmga, much the largest of the Treshnish Isles, 
being a mile and a half in length. The only object of antiquity 
of any importance at Lunga is DuN Cbuit/ a rugged and 
isolated rock off the west shore, so précipitons as to be — at the 
présent day at least— entirely inaccessible. Upon this high rock 
are the remains of walls distinctly traceable, so that, apart from 

^ Meaning * Pictish fort.' This is a most peculiar and eyen Bignificant Dame. 




DUN CRUIT, FROM NORTH-EAST. 
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its name, it seems to be a véritable Dun. When so occupied, the 
probability (if not certainty) is that the approach was by means 
of a drawbridge across the narrow ' sloc/ or précipitons gully to 
the east, as is afterwards suggested in connection with the some- 
what parallel case of ' An Dunan ' upon Eilean Dubh in Tirée. 
Such is indeed said also to hâve been the latest attempted mode 
of access, when a man lost his life through the breaking of a mast 
over which he tried to drag himself. The rock is now tenanted 
by a vast colony of pufiSns, which (in the nesting season at least) 
continually march forwards in detachments, flying off as they 
reach the brink of the précipice. 

About three miles south-west of Lunga is another of the 
Treshnish group — a double island indeed, consîstîng of Bac Mor 
('The Dutchman's Cap') and Bac Beg. Upon its east shoulder, 
below the prominent ' Cap/ are the ruins of three small circular 
érections — probably old shielings. Bac Mor is about half a mile 
long and is now tenanted only by Highland cattle, as to which a 
local saying runs that nineteen will thrive upon this island, but 
twenty would starve — surely a most précise computation 1 



CHAPTER IX 

TIEEE— GENEEAL 

Thb Island of Tiree^ lies only two miles south-west of CoU, with 
a length of twelve miles and an average breadth of three, though 
the latter varies between one and six miles, so irregular is the 
outline of its shores. Coll and Tirée are much alike in area, and 
equally proli&c in ancient sites of forts and chapels, but hère the 
resemblance ends, and whether regard be had to the varions 
aspects of topographical configuration, gênerai fertility, the présent 
condition of their antiquities, or the actual ntunber pf population, 
a decided contrast is most apparent. 

The main portion of Tirée is quite flat, interrupted however 
by six distinct hills which look ail the higher in comparison. 
Three of thèse, by far the larger both in base and height, are 
towards the south end of the island, viz., Ben Hogh,- Ben 
Eenavara, and Ben Hynish, the latter of 460 feet ; whîle in the 
middle and northem parts are other three lower isolated hills, 
— Ben Gott, Ben Balaphetrish, and Dun Mor a' Chaolais, ail of 
comparatively slight élévation, and each crowned by a Dun. 

With a similar area to that of Coll, Tirée has five times the 
population, the exact figures being 2192 at the census of 1901, as 

^ 'Tiiy' in the old 8t(U. Aee,^ and often yet spdt 'Tyiee.' 
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TIREE— GENERAL 69 

against 432 in ColL Even this îs a considérable réduction since 
1881, when the number of sonls in Tirée was 2730, while the 
old St(U. Ace. gives 2416 and 1509 for the years 1792 and 1755 
respectively.^ Thèse fects are not surprising when one considers 
thât a very large proportion of Tirée bein^ arable, crofbers and 
cottars are thickly scattered in groups or ^ townships ' throughout 
the whole island. The name of Tirée is supposed to mean Hhe 
land of corn,' an^ certainly at the présent day it is a knd of 
crofters. 

With thèse statistics in view, it seems quite contradictory to 
find that, upon the whole, the Duns of Tirée are in much better 
préservation than those of the neighbouring island of Coll, 
even although there is room for regret that fresh dilapidations 
hâve evidently occurred within very récent years. In regard to 
the condition of the ancient chapels, there is not so much to 
choose between the two islands, and the generaUy superior state 
of the Tirée Duns is doubtless chiefly attributable to the existence 
among them of a weU-defined and more massive type which we 
hâve described in Class A as semi-Brochs. This class is appar- 
ently quite absent in Coll, where the Duns are mostly rude 
ELUl-Forts, simply foUowing the outline of the rocks upon which 
they are built, or smaU Islet-Forts, a type which is comparatively 
rare in Tirée. 

It is noteworthy that in Tirée (as in others of the Hebridean 

^ The kelp industry, at the commenoement of the last centoiy, gare a gieat impetiu to 
the population, which by the time of the potato fiûlare in 1846 had reached orer 5000^ to be 
lednced again to 3706 in the year 1851. Owing to new chemlcal methods, the entiie 
abandonment of kelp-buming in Tiiee is nov (1902) contemplated. 
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islands) occasional survivais of the cruder and now generally 
obsolète forms of domestic appliances are still to be met with, 
although thèse are fast dying out and may soon be practically 
non-existent. 

A few spécimens of unglazed pottery (or *craggans/ Gaelic 
crogan)^ closely resembling the Dun type, are yet to be found — 
globular-shaped jars varying considerably in size ; and indeed the 
last local maker of the small um-like cups (Flora Brown of 
Sandaig) died so recently as the spring of 1896. Even within 
late years thèse small craggans (made of clay from Balaphuil, 
near the south end of Tirée) were in request for cases of con- 
sumptive disease ; the vessel was first heated upon the fire, and 
milk being drawn into it from the cow, the doubly-warm draught 
was administered to the patient with an effect which was 
supposed to be peculiarly bénéficiai. 

In 1897 at least two hand-quems were to be seen, although 
without the necessary wooden fittings, and natives of not more 
than middle âge remember their being in regular use throughout 
the island. ^ 

There is said to be still upon a door at Kilmoluag a quaint 
lock and key entirely composed of wood, and the writer possesses 
a model made from another of similar type. In the bam of 
Hynish farm, and in actual use, are five rather curions wooden 
bolts, each running through three brackets of the same material, 
two of thèse brackets being upon the door and the third upon 
the jamb as a slot. Thèse fastenings seem to be of quite récent 

^ The old St(U. Aee,j yoL x. p. 399, states of Tirée (cmno 1794) that <the work of 
60 women is yearly lost at grinding' by thèse quems or hand-mills. 
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make, and the shape of the boit bears a distinct resemblance to 
that of the wooden lock just mentioned. 

At Acarseid an Duin, Caoles, upon a very short burnlet which 
rises in Loch a' Mhnîh'nn (now a mère m^^sh in summer-time), are 
the scanty remains of a rude com-mill ; but except for sUght 
traces of its walls and of the mill-lade, the site is very indistinct. 
Near it, until three or four years ago, stood a fanning-house of 
comparatively modem érection — ^a small hut (since ruined) roofed 
with turf upon bare rafters, its door towards the north and in 
the opposite side a small window as also a square opening upon 
the floor-leveL Mr. Hugh MacDonald (postmaster of Tirée, and 
a native of Caoles) states that this fanning-house had formerly 
doors in its four sides so as to catch ail winds, and also that his 
ancestors had been millers in Caoles ever since the year 1725. 
He describes the mill as of ^ Norwegian ' type, and adds that it 
was in opération until about 1885. Mr. M'Diarmid, &ctor to 
the Duke of Argyll, also remembers the mill at work within the 
past twenty years. 

The fanning-hut, when we visited it in 1899 and found it in 
fair order, was occupied by a disused loom, close to which lay a 
curved (a^ost serpentine) shuttle and another wooden implement 
(toothed like the head of a large rake) used in connection with 
the loom — presumably as a * rééd.' ^ 

^ In 1899 theie were in Tiiee less than a dozen looms in ose, and thèse genenlly by 
old people who veaye into doth for the crofteis yams supplied by them. Each of the 
townahips of Scarinish, Vaul, Conuûg, Balaphuil, aiid Mannel then pcfseessed at least 
one loom. Ât Mannel the writer had an opportunity of seeing a loom at work, the 
shuttle being passed thiough the 'shed' hy hamdy withont the appliance of any mechanical 
striker. 
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Beiween ihîs hui and the shore (which is quite close to it) 
a bridge crosses the lade, its spstn consisting of a fine mill-stone 
four feei in diameter. This stone was broughi from Coll and 
formed the lower of the two in Caoles mill. The upper is now 
in two halves, one fragment supporting this bridge, the other 
serving as the flagstone in front of Mr. MacDonald's cottage. 
The pair previously in use at Caoles (replaced by the above) 
were smaller, and are not now to be seen. 
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CHAPTER X 

TIRBE— DUNS, OR ANCIENT FORTS 

Class a 

The Semi-Broch Type* 

It may be bold to introduce a new name in our description of 
the Tirée Duns» but a type seems to occur hère which is not 
only distinct from the ruder Hill-Forts, but apparently also 
fix>m the true Brochs (or so*called Pictish Towers) of the northem 
counties of Scotland, and of the Orkneys and Shetlands. ^ 

This dass consists of substantial circular or sub-circular dry- 
stone érections enclosing a central space some 35 to 40 feet 
in diameter. The wall^ which now never exceeds about six 
feet in height, has within its thickness a passage or ground 
gallery, more or less continuons, and varying from 28 to 36 

^ Thèse, in their doable walb, bear some resemblanee to the Irish Oashels, which, 
howerer, are very mnoh laiger in ares, and seem in some cases to haye been bnilt for 
the protection of cattle. In Sootland there is at least one ezample of the cashel type in 
Qlenmoie, Glenelg ; this is an inegnlar oyal endosore measoring some 20 by 90 yards, 
and is known as ' Na Bathaichean,' Qaelio for ' the cow-honses.' 

* See also Chapter xv. npon * Chaiacteristics of the Duns and Sandhill-sites of Goll and 
Tirée.' The Brochs nearest in geogiaphical situation are a scattered group in Glenelg, and 
a fine single spécimen at Garloway, Lewis. 

K 
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inches wide. Even the best-preserved show no traces of a 
stair or of upper galleries between the double walls, and there- 
fore seem to hâve been of only one story. In this respect 
the semi-Broch type différa essentially from that of the Broch 
proper, although otherwise somewhat approximating to it. We 
accordîngly hazard the suggestion that Class A may form a 
link between thèse two very distinct styles of Dun — ^the 
Broch and the simple Rock-Fort. ^ 

In each of the four clearly-defined semi-Brochs of Tirée, the 
main fort is supplemented by two or more separate outer 
défensive walls, a point in which they resemble a good many 
Brochs, although others seem to hâve had no outworks what- 
ever. Further, the two or three better preserved contain, 
within their central courtyard, traces of small round or oval 
cells, although it is now difficult to judge whether or not thèse 
may be the romains of a secondary occupation. The présent 
writer inclines to the belief that they formed part of the 
original plan, and this mainly because of their spécial (if 
slender) association with Class A (as apart from Class B) and 
their thorough adaptation and regular positions. 

Commencing near the north end of Tirée, the firat of this type 

1 The affinity to the BiochB oonsists in the massiye circolar foim, with a dear passage 
between the main walls, although indeed this passage in scaroely anj case seems to hâve 
been quite oontinuous, disappearing downwards, with a dipping roof, at Don Mor a' Chaolais 
and Dun Mor Vaul, and being obstructed bj massive rock at Dun Hiader. 

A perusal of Gaptain Thomas's paper ^ On the Duns of the Outer Hébrides ' (AreKaologia 
SeoHca^ yoL t., 1890) suggests that several of the Duns enumerated bj him in the Long 
Island (notably at pp. 373, 382, 404) approach the semi-Broch type, as possessing oells or 
ground galleries between the main walls, and yet not being true Brochs. 
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ÎB to be fftund upon the crest of tibe hill (128 feet) named after 
• 1 the fort, DuN Mor a' Chaolais.* 

Hère remain portions of several concentric waUs, especially 
towards the south-east of the summit ; while to the south, some 
15 yards beyond the outer rampart, are the foundations of a 
small îsolated round érection, only 9 feet across. 

The interior of the main Dun measures about 39 feet in 
diameter, enclosed by double walls (12 or 13 feet over both), 
of which the outer is about 6 and the inner fully 4 feet in 
thickness, with évidence, at several points, of a narrow passage or 
ground gallery between them. The roof of this clearly dips 
downwards towards the east, the passage itself being there 36 
inches wide, while at the opposite or west side it can be traced 
on a higher level, and may thus hâve been continuons throughout 
the whole circuit, or nearly so, as in the case of other well- 
marked Duns of this type. The extemal diameter of the main 
fort is thus some 60 to 65 feet, and then comes an exterior wall 
at a distance of about 6 feet, with still &rther out another (or 
third) defence at a varying distance extending so far as 11 yards 
on the south, where at least two courses of very large stones 
still remain in situ. 

The surface of the inner Dun is completely strewn with large 
stones, and if any interior constructions existed — ^notably towards 

^ 1 Upon the small map of Tîiee which aocompanies Dr. Beeves' yaluable monogiaph 
(abeady mentioned in Ghapter n,) the nanow bay îmmediately to the east of this fort^ now 
termed Acarseid an Dnin, or ' anchorage of the Don,' is marked *Downkifil Harbonr.' This 
plaoe-name coold not be yerified, but it laises the question whether possibly Dun Mor a' 
Chaolais may haye originally been known as Dun KiJU or some phonetic equiyalenti 
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ihe east — the mass of débris greatly obscures iheir idehtification. 
Altogether this bas been a massive fort, of considérable strength 
and importance» and the two Duns — ^Mor and Beg — at Yaul 
are within clear view. Very few relies were observed, thèse 
. indeed being confined to a few fragments of pottery, including a 
single pattemed pièce. We are informed that the Bev. J. O. 
Campbell^ used to dig hère, and that he found 'buttons' 
of baked clay— otherwise» earthenware whork.* In a field 
a few hundred yards to the west a fine hammer-stone was 
picked up, near the end of a narrow causeway which runs in 
a northerly dii;ection up a steep rugged bank south of Dun Mor 
a' Chaolais, haying perhaps been a church-path between Sgibinis 
and the former chapel of Crois a' Chaolais, about a mile 
distant. 

Upon the other side of the island, at a distance of three miles 
and just above the rocky shore to the west of Vaul Bay, is 
• 2 Dun Mgr Vaul,* the most distinct spécimen in Tirée of the 
semi-Broch type, ail the better defined because of its partial 
excavation some twenty years ago by the présent Duke of Argyll 
(then Marquis of Lomé). 

The inner or main fort, with its double concentric walls 
(28 to 86 inches apart, and enclosing an area about 85 feet in 

1 For manj years paruh minister of Tiiee. He died in Noyember 1891. 

* A stone whorI->found in Mr. Gampbell's time, if not by him— was shown tons.It 
measures an inch and three-qtxarters in diameter, and is pieroed by a quarter-inch hole. 
See Dunan Nighean, posUa^ as to pottery whoris. 

* A name eridently of Norse origin ; whether as ' Walls ' in Orkney and Shetland from 
the same root as 'yoe' (ffàgr^ a bay), or from voUr, a field (i^Zfr=fields, «ofta^of fields). 
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diameter) is strongly built of very large stones, six courses 
remainiiig in position on the north exterior.^ 

The outer wall is about 6 feet thick, the inner var3ring from 
8 to 4 fééty giving a diameter of some 60 feet across the walls, 
a measurement which closely corresponds with* that of the other 
Duns of this class. At the south-east the yard-wide interval or 
ground-gallery between the walls has been cleared to a depth of 
about 4 feet, suffîciently to show its character most distinctly. 
It disappears where the roof slopes downwards at the east^ 
reapp^aring a few yards farther on, but merely to disappear 
again (unless this be a cell within the walls) and recommences 
towards the north, about 8 or 10 yards from its first dip, thence 
extending continuously round the remainder of the wall. 

The cleared portion of the gallery between the double walls 
runs from south to north-east, and near its beginning— that is, at 
mid-south — is a small bit of its roof stiU remaining in situ, 
consisting of two long stones placed across it upon others which 
project undemeath from either side. Towards the north, similar 
projections partly cross the upper part of the passage or gallery, 
but without any existent cap-stones. The centre space of the 
Dun is completely and thickly strewn with loose stones of a good 
size, and contains (evidently above the level of the original floor) 
one cell 42 inches in diameter, while there are traces of three or 
four others. 

Outside, surrounding the double-walled fort, is an exterior 

* In the sommer of 1001 thia wall was mifortanately mnoh deierionted £ram its 
condition ao lecently as 1807, when onr photogiaph was taken. 
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rampart which follows the summit of the rock on the west and 
northy at a greatly varying distance — 44 feet beyond the inner 
fort to the north, 26 feet to the south, and only 12 to 15 feet on 
the west, where the rocks fall abruptly. Within the large space 
to the north and à smaller one to the north-west are the founda- 
tions of five or six small round or oval érections, now showing as 
hollows of about 6 by 8 feet, having evidently been rude hutfa, 
between which and the main Dun the natural rock crops out in 
massive form. Still farther out, extending &om mid-south to the 
north-east is a fourth wall to cover the approach and enclose 
a small weU on the south, marked upon the Ordnance map as 
' Tobar Duin Mhoir/ 

Not much was found hère — ^merely broken hammer - stones 
and small round pebbles similar to those already noticed in CoU, 
with a very little pottery (including a few fragments with raised 
or indented pattems), two flints, and a âat round slaty stone 
which may hâve been the cover of a craggan. This Dun is 
within sight of that at Balaphetrish. 

The next fort which seems to be of the same gênerai design 
• 8 is Dun Boraige Mob,^ a quarter of a mile west from the south 
end of Traigh Bail' a' Mhuilinn. Its ruins show that it must 
hâve been most substantiel in structure, covenng, with its 
dependencies, a very large area, in this respect coming next in 
extent to Dun na Cleite, to be afterwards noticed. The boundary 
fence of Hogh farm runs right across the centre of the Dim, and 

"^ 1 Boraige appean to be meiely a ooiraption of the None Barg (or Broch), Dan Bozaige 
being thiu a bi-lingual pleonasm. 
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the sor&cd has been much disturbed wîthin récent years,^ the 
greater portion of its walls having feUen (or been thrown) down 
the steep rocks towards the sea at the north and the low ground 
to the south-west. The entrance to the main Dun has been on 
the north-easty and is still well-defined with large stones regularly 
built in at each side. It is 4 feet wide and 12 feet long, 
the latter measurement including both the outer and inner walls 
(each 51 to 54 inches thick), together with an întervening 
passage of &om 30 to 36 inches in width, between thèse walls. 

To the south-west, the inner wall again shows in the same 
dimensions, together with the exterior face of the outer wall, at 
a distance of 8 feet 3 inches, which^ allowing 36 inches for the 
ground gallery, leaves 5 feet for the outer wall, and corresponds 
sufficiently with the more perfect portion on the opposite side. 

The total diameter of the main Dun is about 65 feet exter- 
nally, or 40 feet as to the interior, the lower courses of its outer 
wall being distinctly traceable almost continuously in more than 
half of its circumference. Within the central space natural rock 
outcrops, and traces are found of the foundations of stone buts 
(or ceUs), but no déductions could be formed as to thèse. 

Upon the lower ground towards the south, and above the 
shore on the north-west, are portions of an outer protecting waU, 
while, near the entrance, appanages of the Dun seem to hâve 
extended northwards far over the rocks above the shore, thus 
including quite a large space. 

^ We were infoimed that Dim Bondge Mor and Drm Bozaige Beg were both partially 
ezoarated by the présent Duke of Aigyll, at the same time as Dun Mor Yanl, abont twenty 
yeanago. 
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To ihe east, outside the entrance to the main fort are con- 
tinuous traces of an exterior causewayed access two or three feet 
wide, leading up the slope and cnrving in from the south. This 
approach has been flanked upon both sides by walls, and on the 
north — between the access and the rocks — ^by a number of 
separate huts, some of them rectangular, but others probably 
circular, the whole enceinte being very well marked. Only a 
little pottery was to be seen (some wîth pattems) together with 
hammer-stones and a single pièce of flint, also kitchen-midden 
bones (including a deer's hom), and shells, with a few horses' 
teetL 

Dun Boraige Mor is not ^within sight of Don Hanais, the next 
large fort to the south-west, but, as is aiterwards noted, a smaller 
intermediate Dun upon Cnoc Gharrastaoin is visible from both 
of thèse. 

Eastwards, quite near Dun Boraige Mor is Dun Boraige Beg, 
and again beyond it, to the north of Traigh Bail' a' Mbuilinn, 
stands Dun Beannaîg, both clearly within view, and afterwards to 
be described. 

The only other fort in Tirée stiU recognisable as distinctly of 

• 4 this class is Dun Hiadee/ near the south-east corner of the 

island and midway between Hynish and Balaphuil — ^about a mile 

from each township. It occupies an exceedingly strong position 

upon the summit of a high rocky point close to the shore, and the 

^ ^ Hiader is said to be the genitÎTe of Siadeir^ and meiely a Gaelic oorraption of the 
old None utr or modem «cetor, mgnifying 'mountain pastuies»' and hence 'a shieling.' 
' Settev ' in Orkney, and * ahader ' in Lewis are oommon suffixes in piaoe-names. 
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rough shingle on both sides of its base was in récent jears a 
favourite place for kelp-buming. 

This Dun shows a well-built double outer defence upon its 
north and onlj accessible side, where the entrance still exists 
through a gateway a jard in width, up a paved slope, although 
quite possibly this pavement was onginally in the form of steps. 

The main building measures some 50 feet in diameter 
induding its double walls, 10 to 10^ feet across^ upon the 
south and west. To the east thèse walls hâve merged into 
the solid and still higher rock, and there show a thickness of 
onlj 8^ feet, narrowing still more between that point and 
the entrance on the north side. From careful examination 
it is évident that round at least half the circumference of this 
Dun— &om the south-east to the north-west— there has been a 
passage or ground-gallery/about 80 inches wide and 5 or 6 feet in 
height, running between the two concentric walls of the main 
building (each some 4 feet thick), but ceasing (if not ridng) 
where the rock crops out in massive é[>rm on the east. To the 
west and south the ground gallery shows most clearly, and in 
several parts can be measured. The walls of the main fort are 
highest towards the south, six or seven courses of the outer 
portion (some 5 feet in height) still standing in position, while 
the interior wall (upon higher ground) commences at about the 
upper level of the outer, and reaches an élévation of nearly as 
much again, making a total from the exterior base of about 
10 feet, which may perhaps give some indication of the original 
height of the structure. 
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Dun Hiader does not seem to hâve suffered by use as a 
quarry, although, from the numerous freshly fallen stones — 
especially to the south— it bas evidently been much demolished 
tbrougb deliberate vandalism în very récent times. Within 
tbe enclosure, near the doorway, is one cell, witb perpendicular 
walls (so far as sbown), about 7 feet 6 incbes in diameter ; and 
there are traces of at least tbree otbers of apparently similar size 
and cbaracter. A very little pottery was fonnd, together wîth 
bones (kitchen-midden refuse) and small rounded pebbles, and a 
single flint was noticed. Leaving the main Dun, its doorway 
(nearly 4 feet wide) is just traceable through tbe walls. 
Then cornes the outer defence and narrow passage, witb a steep 
zig-zag descent to the west and a wider and more graduai one 
to the east. Westwards, upon the other side of the deep gully, 
there seems to be a cleared pass through the rocks, near to, and 
somewhat parallel with the shore, continuing for more than a 
hundred yards, apparently roughly causewayed in the damper 
places, and ending between high rocks with traces of a barrier 
or portai across the roadway. From Dun Hiader is plainly visible 
Dun na Cleite near Hynish to the east, but Dunan Nighean to 
the west at Balaphuil cannot be seen. 

Mr. J. Sands refers to the existence of a local rhyme, accord- 
ing to which Fionn (the Ossianic hero) left bis gold in this Dun 
Hiader.^ 

Although the Duns which bave just been described are ail that 
can be recognised, with any distinctness, as being of the semi- 

* Proc Soc. AfUiq, SeoLy vol. xvL p. 461. 
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Broch type^ four at least may be added as showing some traces 
of the same character, while other four, too much dilapidated 
to be classed with any certainty, may also hâve been of similar 
structure. Those to which we refer are, in Class B, Dun Heanish, 
Dun Boraîge Beg, Dun Yaul Beg, and Dun Hianais (so much 
ruined as to be quite indeterminate, unless possibly by thorough 
excavation), and in Œass C (Marsh- or former Loch-Duns), Dun 
Beg a' Chaolais, Fang an t-Sithein, Caman Liath, and Dun Ibrig. 
Of those mentioned in Class C the first three are simply large 
circular (apparently more or less artificiel) mounds, and otherwise 
shapeless. Dun Ibrig shows a séries of concentric walls, and thus 
cornes very close to Class A. 

Class B 
BocK-FoBTS — ^usually close to the shore. 

Becommencing near the north end of Tirée, we now take 
the second type of Dun, which, with few exceptions,^ is totally 
différent from that just described. The distinction may be 
broadly stated to consist ia—Ji/rst, the decidedly irregular outline 
of the defences, whether one or more Unes are traceable; and 
second^ the absence of any round central keep with its yard-wide 
passage or gallery between concentric walls. 

Close to the north-east shore, half a mile south-west from Dun 

Mor a' Chaolais, and upon a point which divides Poil a* Chrosain 

• 5 from Traigh Crionaig, is Dun Sgibinis,* immediately to the north 

^ At least four other Duns hâve just been noted as possibly belonging to CSass A. 
* agibinû is not Qaelic, bat Noise for ' ship-point' Qf. Skipness in Eintyre. 
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of a tiny natural harbour named Port Sgibinis. The seaward 
end of this small promontory is eut off from the land by a wall 
of large stones, showing distinctly in its centre an entrance 
4 feet in width, after which cornes part of the wall of the fort 
proper, also of massive build. The seaward side, where another 
wall has certainly stood, is now bare rock^ but upon this lies one 
very large stone much exceeding a ton in weight. 

Like almost ail the other Duns, this has evidently been used 
as a quarry, even up to a récent data Still it is a clearly marked 
site^ although never large. Some pottery was to be seen, including 
good line-pattems, and also a few hammer-stones. An eye-witness 
told how, between the entrance and inner wall of the Dun, a flat 
place had been found paved with large pebbles on sand, and 
that some rams'-homs and pottery lay there, — apparently upon 
the hearth of a dwelling. A narrow causeway runnîng up the 
hillside to the east, in a northerly direction towards Crois a' 
Chaolaisy has already been described under Dun Mor a' Chaolais. 
• 6 Next to be noticed is Dun Ottib/ upon the island of Soa 

(which is not an island at extrême low water), nearly a mile south 
of Dun Sgibinis. The fort is not marked upon the 6-incIi 
Ordnance map, nor indeed is it very distinguishable upon its 
actual site, a rocky point near the south end of Soa. Hère are 
many loose stones, though apart from its traditional name this 
Dun is very unsatisfactory, being much ruined and overgrown, 
and presenting no definite traces of human occupation. The site 

1 <Ottir' was a proper name among ihe Nonemen. 'Thoifinn, son of Otter,' was a 
Norwegiaa chief in the Sudieys, ea, 1160 (Skene's CelHe ScoUandf toL iii. p. dô). 
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is within view of Dun Mor a' Chaolais, Dun Sgibinis, Dun Gott, 
Dun an trSithein, and Dun HeanisL The island of Soa — ^very 
rugged towards the south, but in its northem portion fairly level 
— ÎB edged upon the west, north, and east by raised beaches 
of water-wom stones at a considérable élévation above both the 
neighbouring surface and the présent high-water mark. '\ 

Upon a rocky knoll at the north end of a small ridge known 
• 7 as Cnoc Crbagach, a quarter of a mile west from the ruined 
Chapels at Eirkapol and near the north-east of Loch Riaghain, 
there seems to hâve been an unimportant fort, measuring only 
about 5 yards in diameter over both walls. Within are slight 
mounds, but much of its surface appears to hâve gone to build a 
large turf-dyke, that crosses its south end, in which (where 
the soil is broken) are to be found small bits of old pottery. 
Further, it is not surprising to find no stones in situ, since the 
natural rock outcropping in the vicinity has also been quarried in 
very récent times, while among the débris in one such place were 
observed large unglazed potsherds. This site is within view of 
Dun an t-Sithein, Dun Balaphetrish, Dun Gott, and Dun Mor a' 
ChaolaiSi as perhaps also of Dun Mor Yaul. Glose to the loch, 
in another old turf wall, are kitchen-midden ashes and pottery, 
probably from this Dun. Pottery is said also to occur at an 
island-rock in Loch Riaghain.^ 

^ In Blaeu's Atias of 1662 a plaoe-name * Weill' oooqxb midway between the site of the 
présent mense end this Loch Biaghain, which howeyer is there marked Loch Eirkabol, 
with an islaad near its centre, ' Tien na Hyiing.' * The Wyle ' or ' Woyll ' is oocasionally 
mentâoned in old charters, bat its position conld not now be locaUy identified. The oopy of 
'AnandentParochialMapof Scotland'reprodaced in OrigvMê Fa/roMàUê plaoes'Wyïe' 
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Upon a small rocky point at Port nan Caorach, on thé south 
shore of Gott Bay, Bome 300 yards east from the Manse (and 
chîefly within the glebe^ of which the boundary wall crosses 

• 8 through it) is DuN Gott. The surface is of unbroken turf and 

rock, but this Dun remains fairly well defined to the extent of 
some 6 yards by 8, without any loose stones upon it, thèse having 
evidently ail gone into the dyke. Dun Gott is in a direct line 
between Dun Mor a' Chaolais and Dun an t-Sithein. 

Next, upon the south-east sununit of Ben Gott, fully half a 
mile north-west from Scarinish (the port and chief village of Tirée) 

• 9 is Dun an t-Sithbin^ {i.e. 'the hillock of the fairies/ certainly 

not the true name). This stands half a mile from the nearest 
shore, and has been a very strong fort as regards its natural 
advantages of position. The remains of its walls are clearly to be 
traced upon the sides of the hill, but the surface of the summit is 
almost unbroken. A very little rude pottery, together with one 
hammer-stone, were the only relies found. Distinctly beyond 
the Dun, from the south base of the hill, runs a strong wall of 
very large stones and with the appearance of a gateway through it. 
Within this outer boundary, towards the south-east, are scattered 

at the opposite aide of the island, close to where Balaphetrifih onght to appear. If both 
maps are ooireot (perhaps quite a grataitoua suppotdtioii), it may haye been that 'The 
Wyle' eztended xight across the idand, like 'The Beef ' between Hyniah and Balaphetriah 
Baya, &rther south. 

^ See 'Fang an t-Sithein/ postea. In lona are two mounda known as Sithean Mor 
and Sithean Beg, the former being mentioned in Adamnan's Ltf$ of jSK. CoUmba onder 
the name of CoUieuluê Angdonm, (Beeves' Adamtumy p. 219, where the editor notes a 
Afom Angdarwn or C<pm IngU in Pembrokeshire). Two other sithean in Tirée are 
deecribed in oonnection with Dun Geann a' Bhaigh. 
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the ruins of three or four separate érections composed of large 
stone& 

The fort îtself completely covers the southmost of the three 
hills which form Ben Gott, — an oval knoll wîth précipitons rocks 
to the north and north-west, a wide gully dividing the Dun from 
the next eminence to the north. Half-way up the steep hillside 
on the south and west are the foundations of a stone rampart, 
which continues northwards for some distance and then joins on 
to a natural barrier of rock. Above this are in succession the 
remains of two inner walls at intervals of about 4 and S yards 
respectively, both of thèse also abutting upon the rock at the 
north-west; and upon the flat top there bas been still another 
rampart enclosing an oval space of about 12 by 18 yards. A 
wall also shows high up on the east. The outrance bas been 
by the north-east shoulder, the only point where the ascent is at 
ail graduai. 

Upon low-lying but rocky ground to the east, at a distance 
of some 25 and 100 yards^ appear to hâve been two separate 
ancient buildings, possibly contemporary with the Dun. Upoï> 
the third and most distant (northerly) summit of Ben Gott seem 
also traces of some circular érections, and another smaller one 
occurs upon a much lower isolated knoU about 100 yards to the 
north-east. Dun an t-Sithein is within sight of Dun Heanish, 
Dun Ibrig, Dun Gott, and Dun Mor a' Chaolais, while its northem 
annexe bas a view of Dun Balaphetrish. 
• 10 Next in order cornes DuK Heanish, a mile south of Scarinish, 

upon the point which divides Traigh an Duin from the extensive 
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Bay of Hynifih *to the BoutL This fort is well defined in outline, 
and upon both its north and south sides the first course of the 
outer wall (of very large stones) still remains in position. The 
inner fortifications and arrangements are however most indistinct, 
having been much quarried even up to the présent date. The 
gênerai plan seems to primanly consist of a main fort, roughly 
drcular and about 50 feet in diameter inclusive of its two 
separate concentric walls, which (with a probably intervening 
passage^) appear to hâve measured about 11 feet over both. 

Completely endosing this main building has been an outer 
defence at a greatly varying interval — ^about 8 yards as a rule, 
but diminishing on the west to little more than 2 yards — 
doubtless owing to the configuration of the site. Farther out, 
but only £rom the south to the north-east, is still another rampart 
at a distance of about 10 feet, thus giving to the fort a total 
dimension of some 90 by 110 feet over the outworks. 

The exterior outrance seems to hâve been towards the south, 
while that to the main Dun was perhaps on the north-east — ^if so, 
jjl, was apparently only 25 inches wide. , 

A little pottery was to be seen, some with a raised zig-zag 
pattem dose to the rim, but chiefly with indented lines ; any 
hammer-stones were decidedly poor, but bones were plentiful 
(usually split, for the extraction of the marrow) and with them 
some kitchen-midden shells. Within view from Dun Heanish are 
Dun Mor a' Chaolais, Dun an t-Sithein, and the Dun upon Am 
Barradhu, as also probably Dun Ottir. 

^ Thns Don Heanish ought poasibly to coma i&to Olaas A. 
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In connection (or at leaat in juxtaposition) with Dun Heanish 
is to be noted a unique feature. Immediately to its south, 
separated only by a narrow creek about 25 yards wide (usually 
dry at higher than half tide) is Eilean nan Gobhar,^ from which, 
exactly opposite the Dun and running across the creek directly 
towards it, extends a ruined double wall or breakwater 5 yards 
wide, with very large stones in a distinct row at each of its 
edges, of which the westward (or inshore) is better defined than 
the eastward (or seaward) although both are clearly marked, and 
the space between them strewn with smaller stones. The length 
of this érection is some 20 yards, and there has evidently been 
a gap of 4 or 5 yards on the north (or Dun) side. Again, to 
the south-west of Dun Heanish a similar pier-like structure 
extends nearly two-thirds across the same tidal creek, but in this 
case from the land towards Eilean nan Grobhar, instead of vice 
ver sa f leaving an unwalled space of some 10 yards next the 
island. Neither of thèse érections can hâve been meant for a 
pier, since both of them abut upon decidedly steep and awkward 
rocks, and it seems probable that they are to be explained as 
breakwaters by means of which a very safe harbour for small 
boats would be formed within the creek, although whether 
of ancient or later construction had better be lefb an open 
question. 
• 11 Upon the west end of the rocky point Am Barradhxj — at 

that part precipitous though not very high — ^near the south-east 

^ ' The iaUnd of the Qoats,' ohiefly composed of bare irregalar locks, although there aie a 
tew gnuBsy patchee which may hâve been ocoapied. 

M 
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eztremity of Tirée and south of Hynifih^ Bay, is the outer 
wall of a Dun which bas apparently (as regards its main fort) 
measured about fourteen by eigbteen yards. Close on tbe 
soutb, at a sligbUy lower level but communicating witb the 
oentral Dun, bas been a small annexe, wbile fiirtber to tbe east, 
outwards upon tbe point, are traces of otber walls. In tbis 
latter direction, bowever, tbe rock bas been so mucb quarried in 
connection witb tbe ligbtbouse station erected at Hynisb for tbe 
service of Skerryvore ' tbat any foundations are most indistinct. 

In tbe main Dun a very little pottery was seen; a few 
flints and rounded pebbles aiso occurring botb tbere and in a 
break in tbe turf towards tbe east. Fine spécimens of pattemed 
pottery bave been found in former years near tbis fort, especiaUy 
in a small cave above tbe sbore to tbe soutb-east. 

From tbe Dun at Am Barradbu (inunediately above tbe 
disused powder-maga2dne) at least five otbers are visible, viz. 
tbose of Cleite, Heanisb, an t-Sitbein, Balapbetrisb, and Mor 
a' Cbaolais. 

Nearly a mile west from Am Barradbu, upon a very large 

and steep rock (Cleit Beg) close to tbe soutb sbore of Tirée, 

• 12 is DxTN NA Clbite, ' wbicb bas been a strong fort covering 

tbe vrbole of a lofty rugged biU between one and tvro acres 

^ Hère tûaj be noted the great siinilarity between the names Heanish, Hyniah, and 
Haïuûa, localitiefl in Tiiee sepaiated firom each other by several milea. The soffix 'nish' 
or * nesB ' is dearly Noise for * point' 

> Hynish was a busy place from 1836 to 1844 doxing the érection of Skenyvore li^t- 
house, but sinoe about the year 1890 it has been abandoned except as a signal-station. 

s Meaning 'Fort of the rocks,' KUUr being Norse for a rock or difL A similar word, 
deU^ coeurs in Oaelic for an isolated rock, but is not in oonunon use, being probably 
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in extent. It is by far the laxgest example of ail the Dans 
in Goll or Tirée, the next in size being Dun Bondge Mor, 
and after that perhaps Dun nan Gktll. The central portion 
is too rocky and irregular to hâve afibrded much space for 
occupation, and yet in each small grassy nook are indications 
of one or more separate dwellings. The main buildings and 
chief entrance hâve been towards the north, at the end of 
a gully about 50 yards long which runs &om south-east to 
north-west between the two hills Gleit Beg and Cleit Mor.^ 
Both ends of this gap are walled across, as is also the east edge 
of the fort in two separate places on the face of Cleit Beg 
aboyé the gully, although thèse form a small and not yery 
important part of the Dun, seeing that its two accesses — the 
main one to the north-east and another to the south-east — 
are entirely outside and beyond the barriers which hâve 
crossed the rift between the two Cleits. Thèse outrances are 
both distinctly traceable, but in each case so much ruined as 
scarcely to afford matter for description. 

The fortifications of Dun na Cleite are visible at many 

acquired trom the None. Cleit indeed seemB to be luraally applied to skerrieB, of irhich 
four near the east ahore of Tirée bear this Dame — Cleit Boag, and Cleit Heanish, in 
Gott and Hyniâh Bays reepectiyely, and two otheni marked simply 'A' Chleit' not hx 
from Don Heaniah. 

On the way to Don na deite, a qnarter of a mile west from the fort npon Am Baraadhn 
and immediately to the west of Hynish faurm-hoiuse, is a steep locky hillock, Cnoo Mor, 
▼hich may hâve been crowned by a Don. If bo, the entrance was oertainly by its northeni 
dope. Only a few looae ttones oonld be found npon the sommit, with absolntely no traces 
of walla. The finding of a good (but mnch weathexed) hammer-atone close to its sonthem 

i is too meagre a due to foUow np. 

1 Cleit Mor was probably also occnpied, but no veiy distinct tiaces oonld be recognised. 
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points, but the portion in beat préservation is an inner wall 
on the west side, about half-way up the hill and inunediately 
above the largest flat space which the fort has contained — ^a 
little flouth of the chief entrance. 

Hère, at a natural terrace between two turf-covered areas, are 
four courses of stones still in position, the upper row forming 
the lowest of another séries of four tiers immediately to the 
south, thèse two overlapping fragments aggregating — ^at one point 
— a total of seven courses, équivalent to about 7 feet of height. 
In two or three places, especially on the east side, were kitchen- 
middens, containing bones (several beiso^ing transverse cuts), shells, 
many small rounded pebbles, a flat and evidently shaped stone, 
pottery (including part of a very shallow dish, suffîcient to 
show its fonn), with occasional patterned fragments (some with a 
raised zig-zag near the rim), as aiso broken hammer-stones, but not 
one of thèse latter really good. It seemed significant to discover 
in thèse kitchen-middens about a score of horses' teeth, a fact 
which suggests that the Dun-dwellers may hâve used horse 
flesh as an article of diet.^ Three fragments of iron or 
metallic ore, a single nut, and four artificially shaped pièces of 
bone, nearly half an inch thick, squared or rounded, but in 
either case brought to a point— were also found, being unique 
in our expérience of the Duns of Coll and Tirée.* 

^ See also Dnnan Nighean in the Bsme connection. 

' Mr. Sands found heie a pièce of deer^s hom with a cross radely eut npon it {Proe. 
80e. AfUiq. 8eat.i yoL ztL p. 461). The same obserYcr ezhibited to the Scottish Society in 
1883 a bronze sword and a yery pecnliar bronze swirel-headed pin, both of them found 
in Tirée, although the particular locality is not named (KûL, voL xyiL p. 286). 
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About a hundred yards to the south-east of Cleit Beg, 
between the south side of Cleit Mor and the rocks above the 
beach, there has been a wall across a natural pass — perhaps a 
guarded approach as at Dun Hiader, though not quite so well 
marked. From Dun na Cleite are plainly visible Am Barradhu 
to the east, and Dun Hiader to the west. 

A mile and a half north-west, close to the small village of 
Balaphuîl/ upon a very irregular rocky point (or even, in the 
strictest sensé, upon two islands) of somewhat awkward access 
• 18 over ^ slocs' or small rifts through the rocks, is Dunan Nighean, 
or 'The little Fort of the Girls/* The island (or peninsula) upon 
which this fort stood, is divided into two distinct sections, the 
intermediate rock or islet to the north-east, between the main 
Dun and the shore, having also on its summit the foundations 
of an old building, some 15 by 19 feet over the walls. The gaps 
which separate thèse islands from the shore and from each other 
are very narrow, the first measuring about 5 feet, and the second 
only half that width ; but no doubt both of thèse would be bridged 
at the period when the Dun was occupied. In approaching 
the fort from the shore one has first to traverse the wider sloc 
and the smaller islet (with its subsidiary érection already noted), 

^ Liteially 'the town of mud' eyidentlj in connection with Loch a' Phuill, which is 
leBs than a mile to the noitL Clay occors in this neighbonrhood, and it was at Balaphuil 
and at Sandaig (near the other side of the loch), that native ' ciaggaos ' were last made in 
Kiee. 

s This name seems to be genuine. In the island of Mull, dose to Loch na Eeal, is 
another Dnnan nan Nighean ; while in North Uist is a fine sjmmetrical island fort (with 
a causewaj) known by the still more ciicumstantial title of 'Dun nan Nighean ligh 
Lochlinn,' or 'The Fort of the danghters of the Eing of Norway.' 
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and then, stepping across the narrower sloc, the main island is 
reached, up which the entrance follows a steep rocky rîse of some 
15 feet to the main Dun. Hère, withîn an enclosure extending 
from aide to side of the plateau, and measuring some 50 by 
60 feet, the central Dun is shown as about 6 yards interior 
diameter, a few very large atones still remaining upon its 
surface. 

Farther out, towards the south-west or seaward point of the 
island, are traces of one or two smaller érections upon lower 
. ground. 

A séries of small kitchen-middens is disclosed for some length 
upon the north edge, containing fragments of pottery (a &ir 
proportion pattemed), many bones and shells, and some crab- 
claws, together with numerous small round pebbles (such as hâve 
been previously noticed) and some hammer-stonea remarkable 
only for their rude shape. About a dozen teeth of the horse were 
found in this midden, a circumstance already observed at Dun 
na Cleite, and of not infrequent occurrence at similar sites in 
Tirée, Amongst the pottery were fragments of two very small 
cups, incomplète, though suffîcient to show their* shape and 
capacity — ^in both respects closely resembling the bowl of a 
modem wine-glass. In addition to the above were found one 
or two nuts, and two worked pièces of métal (apparently iron) ; 
also a number of bones of natural shape but with transverse cuts, 
and two artificially shaped bones, one with a hole through its 
thicker end, and the other sharpened at the point, as if for a 
boring tool. Only one flint was observed, and perhaps the best 
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find was a pottery-whorP of 2^ inches diameter, pierced by a 
quarter-inch hole and bearing évident marks of use. Two nodules 
of metallic ore were also disclosed, and claj ezists in a most 
non-natural position upon the north side of the Dun, having 
evidently been collected for the manufacture of craggans, this 
being the only instance of the kind noticed throughout Tirée. We 
were informed that the upper stone of a quem was discovered 
upon this site. 

Before leaving Dunan Nighean, some description must be 
attempted of a curions long and narrow passage which runs 
through the rocks at high-water mark for some 200 yards 
from Bouth to north, commencing exactly at the north-east end 
of the Dun. Hère, and for about half of its length, it has taken 
shape from a regular vertical ^ fault ' in the strata, averaging about 
3 to 4 feet in width, although narrowing at one point to 19 
inches. We were aasured by a neighbouring cottar that this was 
formerly a roofed-in passage, with walls upon either side in those 
places where gaps occur in the naturel stratification. This 
évidence seems perfectly crédible, especiaUy with the added fact 
that a second half of this gallery — ^through a sand-bank to the 
north, and running undemeath a row of four cottages — still exists 
as a more or less hollow space, 4 or 5 feet in height. The passage 
is said to hâve emerged through a gap' (one of three) in the 
otherwise solid rock near the beach at the north-west end of 

^ Mr. John Sands tmeartihed tihree day whorls firom thÎB Don (Proe. Soc AnUq, SeoLf 
ToL zvL p. 461). 

' Doubtless oontiniiatioiis or branches of the main fissuie nearer the Dun. 
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the sand-bank It was fîirther added that in the sand close to 
this northem exit, our informant's uncle found, a nximber of years 
ago, a complète craggan of the capacity of about a gallon, bearing 
several (perhaps three) distinct pattems upon its exterior.* 

In a very remote spot — a mile and a half due west from 
• 14 Dunan Nighean, but not in sight of it * — is DuN Eilean na Ba, 
off the extrême point of Kenavara, and in full view of its cliflfs 
looking north-west from the Dun. This fort, considering its 
solitary and trackless situation, is disappointing as regards its 
state of préservation. Indeed one is tempted to think that the 
Tirée boys must hâve made a spécial point of spending their 
Sunday aftemoons in throwing down its walls — ^as is seriously 
asserted in the case of Dun Evader. 

Dun Eilean na Ba (the Fort of the island of the cows), stood 
upon the summit of a large irregular rock, which, before the 
érection of a substantiel causeway across a gully on its north, had 
evidently been an island at high tides. This causeway or solid 
bridge will measure, roughly speaking, about 5 feet in width, 
3 feet high to the north, and 6 feet to the south where it joins 
the island, with large stones in its base. Thence the entrance to 
the fort, at the only accessible point from the land, is very steep. 
The main Dim is upon the flat summit, but shows now the merest 

^ No such good fortnne befell the writer aa to find in any Dun eren one fairly complète 
craggan, pattemed or unpattemed, although a small nnpattemed pot waa seen which ma 
dog ont of Dun Acha in Coll, and haa been mentioned in connection with that fort. Vezy 
occasionally nnpattemed craggans — of most vaxying sixe — oould be aoquiied by gift or 
purchaae, but none of thèse seem to hare corne from the Duns,' although one or two are from 
the «ft-n^^^î^lft- 

* This fort is, however, within view of Dun Hiader. 
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traces of foundations and a few fragments of outer wall above the 
précipitons gnlly to the north, into which very many of its stones 
hâve fallen. The chief platean measnres abont 18 to 20 yards 
in diameter, and to the sonth is a smaller space which withont 
doubt has also been occupied by bnUdings. Close to the South- 
west is a separate high rock, with marks of some érection 
npon it also. This rock is now only accessible by careful 
climbing, and is noticeable for a very luxuriant growih of wild 
celery. 

Half a mile due north from Eilean na Ba, — ^but upon the west 
side of Kenavara Point,^ and thus completely hidden from ail the 
Duns on the south and east of Tirée, being visible apparently 
from none except Dun Hanais, three miles to the north, — is 
• 15 Dun nan Gall, ' the Fort of the strangers/ or ' foreigners/ 
This name is unusual and significant in so far as regards the 
occupants of the fort, although easily explicable upon the very 
probable theory that the GcdP may hâve taken possession of it 
from the original builders. 

This Dun occupies the summit and seaward slope of a large 
irregular peninsula lying approximately east and west, with sheer 
précipices towards both north and south, in which latter direction 
it faces the still higher cli£& of the Eenavara headland. Thus 
situated, the only artificial protection now observable (in addition 
to four or five courses of wall above the précipice to the north- 
east, near the sole point of access) are two or three courses of 

^ A le-duplicatioii, Km or Cêcmn being Gaelic for *head.' 
* The Noisemen were commonly so stjled. 

N 
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a atone rampart across the entranc6 upon the east or landward 
side, where the approach is oyer a narrow neck of junction, 
additionally guarded bj a natund gully which bas added dis- 
tinctly to tbe strengtb of the Dun. 

Within tbis first barrier is a second wall at a distance of about 
2 yards, the doorway seeming to bave been very near the nortb 
edge. Corning now to the main enclosure, inunediately within 
tbis second rampart are traces of one or more small buildings, 
probably guard-chambers. Farther in are the foundations of 
three or four oval érections, though net ail complète as to circum- 
ference. One of thèse was so close to the northem précipice 
that its outer half bas entîrely vanished with the graduai érosion 
of the rock at the edge upon which it stood. 

Near thèse small interior buildings, in a very damp black 
soil — ^the decayed remains of animal and vegetable matter — ^were 
foimd, with a few broken hammer-stones, some small round 
pebbles certainly taken thither by human agency, a Httle 
pottery (some pattemed), together with bones, and one or two 
small lumps of metallic ore or slag. But thèse kitchen-middens, 
owing to the gênerai condition of decay, are among the poorest 
spécimens of their class. A noticeable find was a quartzite dise, 
about an inch and a half in diameter and three-eighths of an 
inch thick, flat on its two faces and worked ail round the edge 
from one face only, — ^thus presenting the appearance of a large 
scraper, although the material is very différent from that of the 
ordinary flint type. 

The ravine to the north of Dun nan Gall bears the name 
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^ Sloc na h'Ursaiim/ ^ and contains ihe remains of three or four 
separate érections, one at least of thèse being evidently circular 
and containing an inner oval of about 3 by 5 feet ; the others 
may perhaps hâve been rectangular^ but are not so clearly shown. 
Much débris firom the Dun has Mien over the précipice into this 
gully, and among it were found one hammer-stone, a fragment of 
pottery, and a scrap of metaL 

About 300 yards north from Dun nan Gall, upon an isolated 
• 16 and ahnost inaccessible rock called Eilean Dubh, is a note- 
worthy fort marked on the Ordnance map as simply ' An Dun.' ' 
This crowns the high islet separated from the shore to the south 
and east by narrow chasms — Sloc a' Cheim' — 4 to 6 or more 
yards in widtL Where bordered by the ' sloc ' Eilean Dubh is 
quite précipitons. Upon two visits this Dun was found to be 
hopelessly inaccessible, but at the third — successfully timed for 
the extrême ebb of spring-tide — Eilean Dubh was no longer an 
ialand» the sea leaving even a small sandy beach to westward, 
while the slocs were passable at the expense of a slight wetting. 
The steep west side of the rock was climbed with little difBculty, 
though a much easier ascent was afterwards found from the 
north, where, near the base, is a natural (or aided) staîrcase in 
the rock. From this north side the Dun may hâve been 
accessible by wading, up to about half-tide. This, however, 

* ?*The GiiUy of the door-post' 

• «The Fort' 

' The ' Gnlly of the leap,' eyidently to be identified with the ' Lemn Mhic a' Bhriuthaiim/ 
acroas which one of the Browns of Tirée is said to hâve leapt backwaida when pursaed by a 
wild oz. (Ber. J. G. Campbell's Clan TradUi<m$ and Pcpular Talet^ p. 17.) 
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must bave been so inteçnittent an approach — especîally in 
stormy weather, and with a fréquent surf — ^that it seems no idle 
spéculation to suggest that the ordinary entrance bas been from 
tbe soutb, over a drawbridge or plank across Sloc a' Cbeim. 
Indeed tbere seems to bave been a doorway in tbe wall of tbe 
Dun at tbe extrême soutb-east, wbicb would fiilly substantiate 
tbis tbeory. Sucb an arrangement was evidently an absolute 
necessity in tbe case of tbe completely précipitons Dun Cruit 
(abready described) off Lunga, one of tbe Tresbnisb Isles. 

Tbe extrême measurements of tbis Dun seem to bave been 
about 72 by 50 feet at tbe widest ; on tbe soutb tbe wall bas 
been about 5 feet tbick, and seyeral courses still stand on tbe 
nortb side. Tbe surface is very rankly overgrown, but sbows 
indications of walls witbin, probably tbe foimdations of two or 
tbree rude buts. Some tiny pièces of pottery were found, one of 
wbicb is apparently pattemed. 

Eilean Dubb is not visible from Dun nan Gall altbougb so 
near to it, but is witbin sigbt of Dun Hanais, next to tbe nortb. 

Nearly tbree miles to tbe nortb, upon Rudba Hanais, a 
jutting point at tbe nortb end of Traigb Tbodbrasdail, are tbe 
• 17 scanty remains of DuN Hanais. As now seen, tbis Dun 
consists of a large and evidently artificial mound, some 4 yards 
above tbe surrounding leveL Towards tbe soutb are portions 
of distinct walls on botb sides, tbe diameter of tbe main érection 
seeming to bave been about 56 feet over its ramparts. Tbe 
entrance appears to be upon tbe west, flanked outside by anotber 
wall at a distance of 2 yarda An exterior irregular rampart 
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Beems to bave existed, measuring 35 yards across the whole 
space enclosed. Dun Hanais is within sight of Dun nan 6all 
and of the fort nezt to be mentioned upon Cnoc Charrastaoin. 
Its type is now untraceable — ^unless perbaps by a tborougb 
excavation — but it may not improbably bave been a semi- 
Broch similar to Dun Mor Yaul. 

Passing over anotber possible but most unsatisfactory site, 
a mile and a balf due west from Dun Hanais and balf a mile 
soutb of Hogb farmbouse — a large but irregular mound in a 
somewbat marsby place, as to wbich tbere is practically notbing 
• 18 more to be said — the next Dun is upon Cnoc Charrastaoin/ a 
rocky hillock at the shore about midway between Dun ELanais 
and Dun Boraige Mor, fuUy a mile north-east of the former 
and nearly balf a mile south-west of the latter, being in view 
of botb forts» wbich are not within sight of each other. The 
romains of this Dun are very indistinct, but upon the west of 
its summit could be traced 12 yards of a semi-cîrcular wall 
oomposed of quite small stones. Several flints and two fragments 
of pottery were found upon its surface. This site is in view 
of Dun nan Gall in addition to the two others above-mentioned. 

Upon some rocks 300 yards to the west (marked Carrastaoin 
on the Ordnance map) were to be seen flints in abundance, 
some pottery and hammer-stones, as also two kitchen-middens 
with shells and bones. Thèse appear to bave been unfortified 
dwellings, and there are indications of an ancient burial near. 

^ iSitootri is Gaelio for ^ jtmiper/ and caon-dooin for 'Juniper bénies.' The place-name 
Gairastaoin may however be moie probably deriyed from earragh 'a rock,' and «too» 'bent 
or awiy,' thos meaning ' the crooked rock,' or possibly eyen ' the Juniper rock.' 
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Half a mile north-east from Cnoc Charrastaoin (and only 
300 jards east of Dun Boraîge Mor, already described) is DuN 
• 19 BoRAiGE Beg, which both in situation and condition bears 
much the same relation to its more massive and characteristic 
neighbour and namesake as does Dun Beg Vaul to Don Mor 
VauL 

The Dun stands* upon quite a low rocky point, close to 
and not much above the level of the sea, which surrounds it 
upon ail sides ezcept at an isthmus on the south. Indeed at 
spring-tides it must hâve been temporarily an island, but for 
an artificial causeway, of which there seemed to be traces. 
Immediately above the shore, close to the only access, is a 
small well, evidently that of the Dun. 

This fort is quite near the township of Bail' a' Mhuilinn 
(pronounced 'Balavulin' and meaning ^the town of the Mill *) 
immediately to the south of the wide sandy beach which bears 
the same place-name — ^Traigh Bail' a' Mhuilinn. It has evidently 
suffered much from this proximity, owing to its convenience for 
use as a quarry, and upon each visit was found strewn with 
tangle laid there to dry, a number of kelp-kilns also ezisting 
between the main fort and its outer entrance. Thèse circum- 
stances will sufficiently ç^count for the very ruinons condition 
of the Dun, — ^indeed, a crofter assured us that within his recol- 
lection the wall at the entrance was as much as 20 feet high, 
where now stand only four or five courses with a total height of 
about 5 feet, and that in a very small portion. Twenty feet must 
evidently be an exaggeration, especially as this wall (although 
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with sonxe huge stones in its base) does not appear to hâve been 
very thick. To ihe east, double walk are distinctly traceable, 
their faces about 9 feet apart ; but both walls seem to bave been 
narrow, and they converge towards the south — ^gradually ap- 
proaching each other until they appear to unité into a single 
wall at each side of the entrance. The whole Dun measures 
about 18 yards in diameter including walls. Of its ancient 
occupation no relies were to be found except a very little pottery, 
a few bones and one or two hammer-stones. 

In full view of Dun Boraige Mor and Dun Boraige Beg, half 
a mile north-east from the latter, upon a rock immediately above 
the farther end of the sandy bay, are the scanty remains of Dun 
• 20 Beiaknaig.^ This fort has occupied the fairly level central summit, 
measuring some 9 yards over its walls, which can still be traced. 
There appear to hâve also been some subsidiary buildings upon 
the lower sand-blown portion at the north-west, towards which a 
short but steep pathway has descended from the Dun proper. 
Above a small gully on the south side of the rock are kitchen- 
midden remains, occurring sparsely among sandy soiL Hère were 
found shells, bones, round pebbles, and a veiy little pattemed 
pottery. 

To the north-east again, upon the crest of another dividon 
of the same hillock, is a more distinct kitchen-midden, lying 
upon the bare rock some 18 inches below the présent surface 
of the turf. Hère is disclosed in section a thin layer of bones 
and shells with a few fragments of pottery and of hammer-stones, 
^ Posaibly * the Don at the oonier.' 
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but so slender a stratum — ^în parts only one or two inches thick — 
as to suggest that this portion of the site can only hâve been 
occupied for a brief period. 

The adjoining extensive and elevated sandbank of Balamhui- 
lînn (afterwards to be speciallj noticed among the Sandhill 
sites) completely intercepts ail view from Dun Beannaig towards 
the east, in which direction, at the distance of almost four 
• 21 miles/ is the next fort to be mentioned — Dun Balaphetrish.' 
This is— or more strictly speaking, was — ^upon the steep west 
smnmit of the hill of the same name, a little to the south-east 
of the modem farmhouse. The Dun has certainly been both 
large and strong, apparently measunng, with the outworks, 
some 43 by 35 yards, if it included the whole flat top of the 

^ This is a much wider sepaiation than is iisual between the Tirée Dons, and probably 
other forts exist (or hâve existed) between Don Beannaig and Dun Balaphetrish, althon^^ 
none could be discoyered. 

> * The fort of the town orPatrick.' In Martin's Detoriptianof the Wutem Idandi of 
ScoUand, second édition, 1716, p. 270, is said of Tirée or Tiriy^ — * There aie seyeral Forts 
in the Isle ; one in the middle of it, and Dun-Tadk in Baelly Pétris^' — and, oonsistently with 
this description, one of the two plaoe-names marked npon the acoompanying 'new map' 
(the other being Sorohy) is B. Pétris, although shown near the sonth end of the island where 
Balaphuil reallj stands. Probably this is due to some confusion between the two BalSy 
Bakphetrish and Balaphuil, and Dun Taelk or something dmilar may bave been the old 
name of one of the two Duns at Balaphetrish. It may not be too fu-fetched to note that 
Takt was the name of a son of Eing Brian Boroimhe (or Boru) of Ireland, who was with his 
&ther at the battle of Clontarf in 1014 when Eing Brian was slain (BwrrU Njàl, yoL ii 
pp. 323, 337). Muneh, p. 59, states that Tadc, Tadg, or Teige, was a not unconmion 
Lrish name, espedally in the O'Brian fiftmily. Furthermore, the Qaelic foim of Hugh is 
Aêdhy and in that language a t (euphonie) ' is placed between the article and Bubstantive 
nouns sîngiilar of the masculine gender, and in the nominative or objective case begînning 
with a yowel ' (Madeod and Dewar's Ooelic DicUanaryf 1893 édition, p. 567). In CBeilly's 
Iritk Dietiona/ry, Tadg is given as * Thady, a man's name.' 
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hîlL Of its structure there are now practically no remains except 
a few very large stones upon the west edge. At the same point 
can be seen traces of a narrow zig-zeig pathway up the side of the 
steep rock from the north-west, although the main entrance was by 
an approach on the more graduai slope to the north-east, where 
some small bits of pottery and one fragment of flint were noticed 

Near the south of what may be judged to hâve been the area 
of the main fort still exists a very peculiar feature — a built well, 
upon the highest part of the hilL Steps lead down into this 
well, which is constructed of good masonry, so regular that if the 
stones are unhewn (which seems to be the case), they hâve been 
most carefully selected to £11 their relative positions. 

Dun Balaphetrish is a quarter of a mile from the shore, and 
exactly half a mile to the north, upon a small point at Port Ban, 
> 22 is another * An Dun ' of the Ordnance Survey map. This small 
fort haâ no spécifie local name, so far as could be gathered. It 
is conspicuously green, and although much ruined is still 
tolerably well-defined, containing within -its centre a circular 
foundation of about 9 yards interior diameter. There is some 
appearance of another round enclosure outside, a little south 
of the fort itself. The surface of both is of unbroken turf 
with stones interspersed ; one or two broken hammer-stones 
were seen at the Dun, but not a scrap of pottery was visible, 
although a small pièce was noticed in a field quite near. 

Two miles north-east from Balaphetrish, upon the rocky west 

. point of Vaul Bay, and not a quarter of a mile due east from Dun 

28 Mor Vaul (already described as a semi-Broch) is Dun Bbg Vaul. 
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Thifi consista of a large and high circular mound — a flattened 
cône — ^which, at least in part, is probably artificial. The summit 
must hâve an élévation of 80 feet above the leVel and measure 
fully thrice as much in superfîcial diameter, containing towards 
the south-east an inner circle (no doubt the main fort) 
of 38 feet, with walls 5 feet thick. Nowhere are more than 
the merest foundations to be traced, except three courses of 
wall upon the top of the rock at the south-east edge, and one 
or two courses of two separate walls on the south-west side, 
the outer of thèse at the base of the mound and the inner 
about half way up its side. Although so much ruined this 
Dun has evidently been of elaborate construction, the whole 
surface of its steep sides being strewn with stones (none of 
them very large) which project through the turf. A strong 
natural protection is given by the précipitons rocks to the 
north and east, the latter showing also slight remains of walls. 
Upon the northem portion of the summit are traces of several 
3mall separate buildings, one of them 2^ yards in diameter. 

Only a very little pottery (a single pièce pattemed) with 
some kitchen-midden shells and bones and a few rude hammer- 
stones were to be found. Dim Beg Vaul is within view of 
Dun Mor Vaul, An Dun at Salimi, and Dun Mor a' Chaolais. 

Immediately to the south of this Dun, between it and a 
cottar's house, is the distinct site of a very small circular build- 
ing, 6 feet over the walls but of only 42 inches interior diameter. 
A little farther to the south-east, running eastwards between 
natural rocks, seems to be a made roadway, somewhat similar 
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to those which hâve been notîced in like association at Dun 
Borbaidh in OoU, and Dun Hiader and Dun na Cleite in Tirée. 
Upon the eastward shore, between rocks just above Vaul Bay, 
maj bave been another much narrower approach, which certainly 
now forms a convenient access through the otherwise very rough 
and irregular surroundings. 

In sight of Dun Beg Vaul, fully a mile to the east at the far 
end of Salum Bay, is an isolated rock (an island at high-water) 

#24 known as An Dttnan) or 'the little Fort.' This has literally 
been a very small Dun, without much strength save for the 
intermittent protection given by its semi-insular position. 
There is, however, one most interesting feature in the shape 
of a massive shoreward causeway, about 5 yards wide and 60 
yards in,length« Of the fort itself nothing can be traced 
except a few fragments of wall above the end of this causeway. 
Thanks to the past efforts of a colony of rats, there were 
disclosed some kitchen-midden bones, fragments of pottery, and 
a very few hanmier-stones, thèse latter including a rude spécimen 
in quartz (an unusual materiaJ) and another stone of peculiar 
type — oval in shape and ten inches long, with an artificial round 
dépression wom in the centre of each of its flattish sides. 

Half a mile to the north-east is FhadamuU, a level peninsula 
— ^îndeed nearly an island — ^with some appearance of a causeway 
from the shore on the soutL 

From the ' Dunan ' at Salum is a somewhat wide transition 

• 25 to Dun Csann a! Bhatgh, the last fort to be enumerated of 
the présent class. This Dun, situated in Eenovay (the naole 
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of thîs township being sîmply the same words- in a corrupted 
form, meaning *the head of the bay ') is in the centre of Tirée, 
nearly equidistant between Balaphetrish Bay on the north and 
Traigh Bhagh on the south, about a mile £rom either shore, 
and is thus the most inland of ail the Tirée Dans. This is 
but a poor spécimen, with slight remains of a wall upon its 
summit towards the south-west of the long irregular ridge upon 
which it stood. Tradition states that this was the chief Dun 
of the islandy where the gênerai armoury was placed, and that 
it was demolished about thirty years ago for the sake (aa usual) 
of building material for dykes. This story (as to its latter 
portion) received a curious quasi-confirmation from the fisuît that 
a good hammernstone was found in a wall at the nearest crofb 
to the north. The hillock has outcropping rock, and «.ppears to 
be entirely natural. A few small fragments of pottery were 
noticed both upon the Dun and in a neighbouring field, as also 
some kitchen-midden shells, and a bit of shaped iron. Within 
view are Dun nan Gall, Dun Balaphetrish, Dim an t-Sithein, and 
the Dun on Am Barradhu. 

Two hundred yards to the north- west are two grassy moimds, 
certainly artificial and probably sepulchral — named * Da Sithean,' 
or 'the two fairy-knoUs.' Of thèse thé larger is about 5 feet 
high and 24 feet in diameter, the smaller measuring about 
8 feet in height by 15 in diameter. Neither of thèse is complète, 
soil having been removed from both. 

Before leaving Class B, it may be mentioned that very 
p*ossibly there was a Dun of this character at Poil Odhrasgair, 
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half way across the east end of * The Reef/ between Baugh and 
Balaphetrish, upon a rockj ridge close to the north of a large 
pool formed by the bum 'An Fhaodhail.' Hère has been a 
round érection about 10 feet in diameter, with walls only 2 feet 
thick. This, however, is too small to be accepted as a definite site. 

The place-name ' Cnoc Eibrig ' (not to be confounded with 
Cnoc Ibrig, or Dun Ibrig), at the shore immediately to the 
west of Baugh, may indicate a former Dun or Borg^ but no 
traces could be found to justify more spécial notice. 

An islety ' Librîg Mor/ off the north-east coast of Tirée, near 
Port Ban, Caoles, may prove to be another site, although a 
fuU examination was found to be impracticable. 

Clasb C 

Loch ob Mabsh Duns, upon Labgb Mounds 

In Tirée there hâve been four forts of this type, ail un- 
fortimately (like the single spécimen in CoU of the same class) 
now of quite indeterminate structure, with the exception of 
Dun Ibrig, which is in much better préservation than any of 
the others. Ail four, indeed, ought perhaps to hâve been in- 
cluded among the semi-Brochs of Class A. 
26 Dun Bbo a' Chaolais is about a mile north-west from Dun 

Mor a' Chaolais, and distant about a quarter and half a mile 
respectively from bays upon the north-west and north-east 
of Tirée. This large mound (about 85 yards in diameter 
on the summit, with slopes of 8 yards in addition, and of 
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a présent height of at least 15 to 20 feet) has been much 
worked as a quarry for building purposes, no regular walls 
being now distinguishable, while the atones and débris (as can be 
seen wherever the surface is broken) hâve evidently been tumed 
over and shifted from their original position. The access has 
been from the east, through the margin of a former loch 
which has surrounded the Dun^ and is still traceable as an 
élévation, perhaps originally a causeway. Kitchen-midden bones 
and sheUs are to be found, although not plentifîil so far as 
could be ascertained.^ A fair amount of potteiy occurs, with 
some good patterns, but the chief feature of this fort was the 
profusion of hanimer-stones, induding many large and one 
of spécial form — ^that of a rude wedge, with évident marks of 
use. There is no natural rock at any part, the whole mound 
being apparently artificial. 

Towards its east edge grows in abundance a noticeable plant — 
Intda Hdenivm^ or Elecampane^ according to some authorities 
indigenous to Britain, and formerly held in high médical repute. 
Locally, its root is credited with bénéficiai effects upon the lungs 
of horses,' and it seems quite possible that the plant may hâve 
been cultivated for its médicinal qualities. 

^ In 1897 Lord ArchibalcL Campbell heie nneariàed a polished pieoe of deer-liom 
about thiee inches in lengtii and somewhat decayed, but with a distinct barb^ and presomably 
a fysh-spear or harpoon. 

' The same plant occurs upon walls — ^nsually of stackyards and always dose to some 
présent or foimer croft^ — ^in seyeral localities in Tirée, though chiefly towards the sbuth end 
of the island. There can be little doubt that it was purposelj cultivated in thèse places, 
and is not a mère garden escape. It was observed (always in small quantity and inyaiiably 
in thèse positions) near Qott Bay, at Oomaig Beg, near Eilkenneth, in Manuel, and upon 
two or three sepaiate sites both in Balamartin and BalaphuiL 
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Towards the shore, at the north, is a large and wide raised 
beach which bas served as a natural embankment to the former 
loch« Thia mound has in récent times been pierced by a deep 
cutfcing, tbrough wbich tbe water is now completely drained off. 

Next to be noticed is a very similar site, locally known as 
27 Fang an t-SitHbin/ three-quarters of a mile south-west from 
Dun Beg a' Chaolais and nearlj half a mile soutb-east of Salunt 

Its simimit is about 12 feet above tbe level, and tbe 
wbole mound measures some 43 yards across, inclusive 
of botb slopes. Natural rock sbows tbrougb its sur&ce in 
massive form, and tbis indeed is its cbief distinction from Dun 
Beg a' Cbaolais. Tbere is also a somewbat better marked terracing 
upon its sides, and tbe surrounding moat'is exceedingly well- 
defined, 8 or 9 yards in widtb and enclosed by a low 
modem dyke. No large stones remaîn in situ, and but few 
smaller ones are to be seen, tbe grassy surface being entirely 
unbroken. It was only at tbe extrême edge adjoining tbe 
cultivated moat, and in a neigbbouring turf-dyke, tbat some 
small fragments of pottery and a single flint were found ; several 
bammer-stonee also lay witbin tbe enclosure. 

^ A G«elic nama, algnifTing *ihe endosuie (or fank) of ihe Fairiee,' merely an instance 
of the yery oommon folk-lore assodation of 'the Faines' vith distinct green knolls, when 
the original pnipoee of thèse is unknown to the oountry people. See also Don an t-Sithein 
(on Ben Gott, <mUa) and 'Da Sithean' in Eenovay. Fang an t-Sithein is not locally con- 
sidered as a fort^ bnt snch it evidently has been, bearing in gênerai character a strong 
resemblanœ to Dnn Beg a' Chaolais. 

' It is perhaps hardly correct to describe this as a 'moat,' 'muoh of its character being 
giyen by the snrronnding wally erected to protect the crofter's best patch of soil— oontaining, 
as it does, mnch refîue from the Dnn. In plonghing this plot^ flints and fcagments of 
potteiy are tnmed np. 
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There may hâve been an entrance from the east, where the 
moat is slîghtly raîôed, but in any case we were assured that 
there was formerly a causeway on the west, (towards the Salum 
crofbs) although this is now untraceable. Adjacent in the 
latter direction is a large low-lying area, evidently formerly 
under water, as was certainly the case at Dun Beg a' Chaolais. 
Both of thèse forts are in secluded positions without much 
gênerai view. 
• 28 Dun Ibbig^ (of the Ordnance map, or, as locally known, 

Dun a! Bhaigh) is a mile south-west of Scarinish and about 
half that distance north from the nearest shore at Baugh. 
Dun Ibrig stands upon a slight mound surrounded by a marsh 
which is said even now to become a loch in winter. It has 
been a large fort with an approach from dry and comparatively 
high groimd to the south, but the remains consist of little more 
than four distinct concentric walls (built of large stones) occupy- 
ing a total area of fully 40 yards in diameter, assmning the 
outer enclosure to be symmetrical although it foUows the 
outline of an island within the marsh or shallow loch. The main 
fort measures about 18 feet across its interior, and 38 feet in 

^ PerhapB Ibrig may be ^Island Fort,' from the Norae. After much conqideiation, 
howeyer, the présent wiiter inclines to the belief that the ^Isleborg' of ancient Scottish 
charters is more probably to be identîôed with the island-fort formerly ezisting in Loch an 
Eilean and mentioned at the close of this chapter. If this latter identification be well- 
founded, it remains to be saggested that Ibrig and Eibrig (pronounced respectively Eêbrieh 
«adAybrich) may be bi-lingual oompounds meaning ^the west fort' (iar-borg) and ^the 
east fort' {(UM'-borg), Cnoc Eibrig has àlready been noted at the end of Gkss B as the 
possible site of a fort, and référence is again made to it in Chapter xii. dealing with Sandhill 
sites in Tirée. 
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exterior diameter, this différence of 20 feet being accounted 
for by walls meaBuring from 8 to 12 feet across at each side. 
Thèse are apparently double walls, the inner about 3 to 3|^ feet 
thick, while allowance for an intervening 30 to 36 inch passage or 
groiind-galleiy would give to Dun Ibrig the leadîng character- 
istic of Class A. Thèse walls of the central fort are however 
so much ruined and turf-grown that their dimensions could not 
be ascertained with any approach to précision, for which a 
thorough excavation would be necessary. The doorway of 
the mam building is towards the east, and beyond, at an 
interval varying from 2 yards on the north to 5 yards on the 
south-west, is a third wall, with again a fourth some 3 yards 
Êather out Endrcling this fourth wall (counting the double 
wall as two) is stiU another outer rampart beyond a clear space 
of 8 or 9 yards, thèse measurements applying specially to the 
southem portion of the whole fort. The exterior outrance, from 
the south, runs in a direct Une through ail the three outer 
walls, then tuming eastwards to the doorway of the inner Dun. 

Withîn the middle interval — that is, the narrow space of 
about 3 yards between the third and fourth walls, as above 
noted — are traces of several small circular stone buts of from 
5 to 8 feet interior diameter, one situated immediately opposite 
the outer outrance and evidently having served as a guard-room. 

The inner fort now contains three very small enclosures, each 
about 2 feet square (inside), one of the three being particularly 
distinct. Thèse however may be marks of a secondary use of 
the Dun. 

p 
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Only a single hammer-stone was found (occorring in a 
neighbouring turf-dyke to the east), while very few kitchen- 
midden bones or bits of pottery (one fragment pattemed) were 
seen ; but this is scarcely surpiising as the wbole surface (apart 
from the wallsi which are also grass-grown) consists of un- 
broken turf 

Dun Ibrîg is clearly within view of Dun an t-Sithein, 
Dun Balaphetrish, and Dun Ceann a' Bhaigh^ as also probably 
of others. 

Towards the south of Tirée, between Heylîpol and Barrapol, 
half a mile east from Moss Church, is a large green mound some 
20 yards in diameter, its summit apparently not more than 
about 9 feet above the level of the surrounding marsh. This 
• 29 is known as Cabnan Liath, or 'the little grey caim/ a name 
which has ceased to be descriptive, as no stones now remain 
upon its surface. The access has probably been from slightly 
higher ground to the east. In a turf-dyke adjoining to the 
east were seen a few kitchen-midden shells, with a large but 
rude hammer-stone lying near. This site is in view of Dun 
Ceann a' Bhaigh, Dun Balaphetrish, and Dun an t-Sithein. 

Beference has already been made (afber Dun Hanais, No. 17, 
Glass B) to a very problematical Dun, although possibly of this 
type, upon Hogh Farm. 
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Class D 

DUNS UPON ISLBTS IN FrBSH-WaTBR LoCHS 

Of this class only three (or possibly four) are to be enumerated 
in Tirée. 
80 Towards the west end of Loch na Gile, about a mile north- 

east from Dun Balaphetrîsh and within view of that fort» bas 
been an Island Dun in sballow water about 20 yards out firom 
the south shore^ with the merest traces of a former causeway. 
This islet is partly natural, containing a flat rock ; and upon the 
grassy surface are distinct traces of buildings, with many separate 
stones aiso under water around its margin. 

Upon the north-east edge are the remains of a strong outer 
wall enclosing a slighter inner érection some 7 yards in length, 
the distance between thèse two walls being about 6 feet. TIûs 
Dun, however, can scarcely hâve been of any great strength 
or importance; a remark which applies to most of the présent 
class. 

Nearly half a mile to the north, upon the seà-shore at Port 
Cam Beg is a large poised rock locally known as Clach a' Coile, 
or 'the kettle stone/ a name derived from the fact that when 
Btruck by a small stone it gives forth a peculiar metallic or 
tinkling Sound. Upon the top of this rock are many smaU 
cavities resembling cup-markings, though their origin may 
obviously be attributed to the continuons séries of experiments 
made upon its 'ringing' qualities. 
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Both to the north and south of Port Gam Beg are raîsed 
beaches veiy similar to one noticed at Dun Beg a' ChaolaiBi and 
to others between that fort and the island of FhadamuU. 

The next island-site is near the centre of the north side of 

• 81 Loch na Buailb, a small loch (now much reduced in extent 

by drainage) half a mile due south &om Ben Gott with its 
Dun an t-Sithein. Hère still exîst the remainB of a causeway, 
about 12 yarda in length, Connecting this island with a small 
point towards the east, and upon this promontory, opposite the 
causeway and at a distance of other 12 yards, are the founda- 
tioi^s of a circular érection measuring 8 to 10 yards over its 
walls — no doubt, as is not unusual elsewhere, a subsidiary 
building in connection with the island-fort, of which the dimen- 
sions appear to bave been about 7 by 8 yards. 

In Loch Bhasapol (a sheet of water about half a mile wide 
in each direction) in Eilmoluag, just to the south of the Comaig 
sandhills, are two islets, marked upon the Ordnance map 

• 82 EiLBAN Mhio Conuill and Eilean Aird na Brathan. The 

first-named is formed of loose stones, being evidently artificial, 
and certainly the site of an old Dun, with many large stones 
in the water around it. There are said to be the remains of 
a causeway towards the north-west, but of this — ^without tbô 
aid of a boat — ^no traces could be found near the shore. Two 
flints were discovered in the low baiik on the nearest point to 
the north, together with a few hammer-stones ; while, a little 
to the east, on the margin of the loch, lay a stone-sinker, much 
weathéred but with a distinct groove round its middle. 
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The seeond island, close to the eaet shore, may very likely 
be at least parUy artificial, and hâve also had its Dun. Both 
are now occupied by shelters for wild-fowl shooting. 

In Loch an Eilean at HeylipoP wad formerly a castle upon 
an islet, but whether a Dun of Class D or a fortress of mediœval 
times can scarcely now be decided.' This castle at one period 
had its access from the shore by a drawbridge, and at another 
by 8tepping*stones or perhaps a causeway, but the whole build- 
ing was demolifihed in 1748 for the érection of a mansion which 
is now the factor's résidence and known as Island House. 
Perhaps at the same time, but not later than the year 1794, 
the intervening space was filled up with stones and soil,® and 
now the site is no longer an island but a peninsula. Built 
înto the south waU is a stone inscribed ' A^A 1748 ' (Archibald, 

^ To qnote Beererell's Le$ Ddices de la Orcmâ^ Bretagne^ Leyden, 1727, yoL vi p. 1462, 
80 to Tiiee or 'Tyny^' ^Elle a un port assez Ibon, denx Lacs d'eau douce avec une De à 
cfaÂcnn, qui est habitée. Celle du Lac Méridional, nommé Hyrboly est occupée par un 
petit Château.' Hyrbol îb certainlj Hejlipol, hut which was the other loch with its in- 
habited island is hard to understond. Loch Bhasapol would almost seem indicated, being 
the only large loch in Tirée north of Heylipol, but the 'inhabited island' of 1727 is rather 
tantalising, if correct 

Blaeu's AUaa (of 1662) shows a castle upon an island, ^Tlen na Hyring,' in Loch Biag- 
hain, there named 'Loch Eirkabol,' and considerably magnified. Upon the same map 
another 'Hyring' is marked in Hynish, near the site of Dun na Cleite. This last-named 
Hyrvng is doubUess to be identified with the Heme or Herene of jR^^. Mac. Sig, 1496 and 
1540, and also of the Bdours in 1603 (Argyll, No. 7). JSenui, is shown upon a map in 
Origineê Pa/rochiaieSf yoL iL part i. 

> According to the StatitUedl Account of 1794 this castle was 'similar' to that of 
Breacacha in Coll, and therefore mediœval; but implidt relianoe can hardly be plaoed 
upon this inddental description. The same authority states that Tirée had then ' 24 lakes, 
covering about 600 acres, some of which might be easilj drained.' 

' See the original 8taU$tical AccoufUy voL x. p. 402. 
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third Duke of Argyll), evidently from the structure of that 
date, although the house has since been altered and enlarged. 

^Isleborg,' already noted in connection with the name of 
Dun Ibrig (No. 28) near Baugh, appears to refer either to 
that fort or to the ancient castle which existed in Loch an 
Eilean. ^Island Caatle' would indeed be a literal rendering of 
' Isleborg/ Gregory, in his History of the Western HigUands^ 
p. 126, mentions the death, ca. 1519, of Sir Donald {Galda) 
of Lochalsh as having occurred at either Caimburg or ' the Inch 
of Teinlipeil in Tyree/ ^ 

In the whole of Tirée there are but few islands — even in- 
cluding the marsh-forts, Dun Ibrig, etc. — ^from which to choose, 
and the balance of évidence for identification with Hhe Inch of 
Teinlipeil' seems certainly — ^and with *Isleborg* very probably 
— ^to lie in &vour of the ancient fort or castle in Loch an 
Eilean. The name Teinlipeil is now quite unknown in Tirée, 
although that of 'Templefield' occurs near Loch an Eilean. 
Perhaps it is not too far-fetched to suggest that Hhe Inch of 
Teinlipeil ' may hâve possibly been a corruption of ^ Innis tighe 
ann a' HeylipoL' 

Isleborg (as already has been mentioned in Chapter vin. upon 
the Treshnish Isles) was coupled with Caimburg in a charter 
of 1390, while a century later both of thèse castles, together 
with other three in the Sudreys, were up to the year 1493 in 
the hereditary keeping of Hector Odhar, ninth chief of Clan 
Maclean, who possessed a great part of MuU and Tirée.' 

^ See also Oclketcmea de Btbui Jl&anicû, p. 324. ' Qregoiy, p. 69. 
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In our natioHal records, IseUhorgh seems to be first mentioned 
in a charter granted by David n. at Ayr, 12 June 1343,^ which 
includes aiso Eemoborgh and Dunchonall. 

^ BobertBon's IndM of Charters^ p. 100. No indication of a spécifie localitj is anywhere 
given to Isleboig in the andent documents, but acoording to Origines PàrochiaUsy yoL iL 
p. 322, this castie appears in 1354 under the name of Hystylbwrch ; a suggestion being 
added in a footnote that 4t may possibly baye been the old castie whose ruins lemain on 
the isle of Soerna,' one of the Treshnish group, (?) the modem 8geir a' ChàiiteiL There is 
oertainly eyerj probability that Isleborg was in either the Treshnish Isles or Tiiee. 



CHAPTER XI 

TIREE— SITES OF ANCIENT INLAND DWELLINGS 

Thb spécial class of circular stone-huts, upon somewhat artificial 
knolls, tentatively Buggested in Chapter m. on CoU, seems to 
be entirely absent in Tirée, at leaat at the présent day. 

A few sites may hère bé mentioned which appear to hâve been 
occupied by more than simple shielings. Thèse are sitnated for 
the most part in scattered groups near Loch Cnoc Ibrîg and Loch 
na Buaile, within little more than half a mile south from Dun an 
t-Sithein,^ and the best examples occur upon the simmiits of 
rocky mounds of no great élévation, with also a notable absence 
of any traces of fortification& 

Perhaps the best group îs upon Cnoc Ibrig, a small ridge 
immediately to the south-west of the loch which bears the same 
name, and about half a mile north from Dun Ibrig which has 
already been described. Hère is a row of three circular enclosures, 
each showîng as a slight mound, and a little to the east, upon 
the same 'Cnoc' are to be seçn traces of two others (one of 
somewhat rectangular shape), with a raised pathway from one 
to another and continuing northward to the loch-side which is 

^ Seyeral haye already been notioed in ihe close neighbourhood of this Don, and to 
thèse no fnrUier referenoe is hère made. 
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very near. Between the two last mentioned sites was found a 
large flint-chip lying upon the bare rock. It must however be 
admitted that thèse eastward sites may simplj be the ruins of 
an abandoned croft. 

To the south-east of Loch na Buaile are the remains of two 
similar érections, distant from the loch about 50 and 300 yards 
respectively. The latter is close to the east of a tiny loch, 
and part of the wall is quite traceable, with large stones in 
the foundations, the building appearing to hâve been sub-cîrcular, 
and measuring about 20 by 25 feet. 

In the neighbourhood of Loch na Buaile are at least three 
other round érections, varying from seven to ten feet interior 
diameter, but thèse hâve evidently been latterly used as small 
sheep-folds if not really built for that piirpose. 

Another séries of sites — notable for an abundance of flint — 
has already been mentioned as existing at Garrastaoin, a little 
to the east of the Dun upon Gnoc Charrastaoin. 

Upon the high groimd about half way between Dun Hiader 
and Hynish, near the south-east point of Tirée, is a rectangular 
enclosure as of a building, but this is perhaps only worth mention- 
îng on account of the existence near it of a number of huge 
upright blocks of stone, standing almost in a regular row. 

On the south-east of Kenavara, near the path to Temple- 
Patrick, is another old site upon meadow ground above the shore. 
In the centre of this lies one very large stone. 

Half a mile south-east from Hogh farmhouse is a nondescript 
but remarkable building in fair préservation, which may however 

Q 
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be of modem origîn, and susceptible of some readj explanation. 
This stands east and west upon a knoU, îts east side being a 
massive straight-edged rock, which also forms one of the walls 
of the entrance, a narrow passage only 16 inches in width 
and fully 3 feet long. The other walls are built of com- 
paratively small stones, the interior measurements being about 
7 feet in length by 4 feet 9 inches. The spécial feature is of 
course the very narrow doorway. 
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CHAPTER XII 

TTREE— SANDHILL DWELLINGS 

Of this class Bome fine spécimens exist in Tirée, and indeed the 
more definite list may be prefaced by the remark that (as in 
CoU, but hère to an even greater extent) in ahnost any part of 
the island where the soil is sandy and the surface has become 
broken, fragments of old unglazed pottery are to be found. 
Perhaps in Tirée especially, where the manufacture of home- 
made pots (or ' craggans ') has only ceased within a very few years 
(twenty at the most), much cannot be made of this feature as an 
argument in faveur of the antiquity of thèse sites. 

Within the village of Scarinish itself, in a sandhiU north of 
the harbour and distant from it only a stone's-throw, are to be 
found occasional flaked flints, together with fragments of pottery 
of precisely the same description as those upon the more remote 
sandhills with undoubted ancient sites of dwellings, or unearthed 
from the kitchen-middens of the Duns. 

In Scarinish, at a deep break in the grass-grown sandbank 
adjoining the east side of the road which runs northwards to Gott 
Bay, was seen a six-inch layer of ashes and periwinkle shells. This 
may not be a very ancient kitchen-midden, especially as fi'agments 
of lime and glass occur, and there are also two other similar layers 
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upon the opposite edge of the roadway, consisting at that part 
chiefly of the shells of limpets and periwinkles, with coal ashes 
— ^thus evidently of modem origin — and we were informed that a 
cottar's house stood close to the latter point within the past 
fifty years. 

Near Ruaig, at the east end of Gott Bay, some pottery was 
found, with a hammer-stone and a single flint. Close to the 
hamlet of Yaul, half a mile north-west of Buaig and at the west 
end of Traigh Bhalla, in a smaU patch of hroken turf were 
two hammer-stones and fragments of pottery, including two 
pièces pattemed. Hère is a small kitchen-midden, and not far 
from it another much larger one with pottery and many shells. 

Upon the sand slopes above the beach at the centre of Yaul 
Bay is a distinct kitchen-midden with shells, and near it some 
flints and hammer-stones with a little pottery, two bits showing 
simple patterns. Again, in a similar position at Salum Bay 
(immediately to the east of Yaul), were many flints and some 
well-marked hammer-stones. 

Close to the west of Baugh, at Port Eibrig, just below Cnoc 
Eibrig (already suggested as a possible Dun site, and not to be 
confounded with Cnoc Ibrîg or Dun Ibrig, which are respectively 
about a mile and half a mile to the north-east), were fragments 
of flint and a little pottery. 

The first of the four extensive sandhills of Tirée, — each 
covering an area ranging from several to very many acres, and 
which, from the remains, seem rightly to be associated with 
groups of ancient dwellings^ — ib at Cobnaig, a low-lying and 
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comparatively level tract, close .to the north end of Loch 
Bhasapol, and including the entire space — ^nearly half a mile — 
between that loch and the shore. On its west side is Crois 
or Kîlmoluag, the site of one of the andent chapels afterwards 
to be noticed. Pottery, flints, and bones are to be found over 
almost the whole area. At the north is a kitchen-midden 
with horses' teeth and bones, a few flints and a very little 
pottery. Midway, approaching Loch Bhasapol, were found 
more flints and pottery, and a large nimiber of leg-bones 
of horses, a curions feature being that many of thèse lay to- 
gether in two separate heaps. Still farther south, pottery 
became more plentiful, including one pièce with pattem, and 
another which seemed to be part of a small cup. An interest- 
ing feature is a large mound of ashes in successive strata, black 
upon red — ^these latter being quite ferruginous and evidently 
the refuse from a forge. At Comaig only a few hammer-stones 
were to be seen — none of them to be classed as good spécimens— 
as also two bone pin& 

Fassing over, for the meantime, the very large sandbank of 
Balamhuilinn (nearly a mile west from Cornaig), which is fully 
noticed in the next chapter among prehistoric burial- sites 
although also containing several small kitclien-middens, our next 
locality is at Kilkennbth, immediately around the ruined 
chapel which still exists there. ^ Within a short radius to the 
east of the chapel are a number of kitchen-middens with hearths 
and ashes, shells, teeth and bones of the horse, together with 
other bones, although periwinkle and limpet shells predominate. 
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At this part flints. and hammer-stones are decidedly scaroe, while 
pottery, though abondant, is very coarse and rarely patterneA 
One hearth was observed to consist of small pebbles laid upon 
much larger. Thèse facts would seem to point to a com- 
paratively more récent occupation of the sites eastward from 
Eilkenneth chapeL 

Towards the north-east, pottery was especially plentiful, 
including large fragments and others with some élaboration of 
shape by way of ogee curves, as also a few with pattems. One 
very thick pièce, in coarse clay, evidently formed part of the 
pedestal of a large omamental vessel. 

To the extrême north, some 300 yards from the chapel 
and near the fence of Hogh farm, is a group of about thirty 
small caims with ashes, some kitchen-middens, and much coarse 
pottery— thèse caims being evidently the sites of ancient hearths. 

In the opposite or southerly direction, pottery is quite rare 
except some of a particularly rude nature at two large kitchen- 
middens, — with limpet shells, bones, ashes, and hammer-stones, — 
three or four hundred yards south of the chapel. Indeed the 
intervening ground immediately south of the latter seems to 
hâve been used for pagan burials, and near the sea, half 
a mile west, there is the appearance of a prehistoric cemetery, 
with hammer-stones and flints in some quantity, but very little 
pottery — thus differing entirelyirom the eastward characteristics, 
as is afterwards noticed in connection with ancient burial sites. 

Two complète jars hâve within récent years been discovered 
at Kilkenneth, one of them of the domestic type, although the 
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other can only be mentioned from hearsay, as having been 
found east of the chapel, and containing some obliterated coins. 
Towards the south and east occurs a little corroded iron, in- 
cluding fragments of large cast-iron pots, which cannot be dassed 
as ancient. 

At Balamsanaoh (literally * Middle-town/ by which name, 
or rather ' Middleton/ the houses at its northem extremity are 
now known) nearly two miles south of Kilkenneth, and between 
Cnoc a' Claodh (once a Christian burying-ground, see postea) 
and the large dyke which cuts off Kenavara headland on the 
south, are other ancient sites, although those next Cnoc a' 
Claodh appear to hâve been pagan burials. Near the Kenavara 
boundary a kitchen-midden is to be seen — ^a thick layer of 
limpet-shells and bones; and on the west is to be found 
another. In both places a few ^hammer-stones occur, but very 
little in the way of pottery or flints. StiU farther west upon 
BarrapoP — really only a continuation of Balameanach — were 
more hammer-stones, a little pottery and flint, and a pièce of 
iron slag. 

It will be observed that each of thèse three sites — Comaig, 
Eilkenneth, and Balameanach — is associated with that of an 
ancient Christian chapel. This &ct is noteworthy, and may 
suggest a presumption that the Sandhills were occupied as 
dwelling-places before the period of érection of the chapels. 
Indeed the peculiar characteristics of objects found upon the 

^ An annakr brafis brooch (with sinmlated black-letter inscriptioii), found at Bampol, îb 
figoied in the Froe. Soe. AvUiq. Seat., yoL zix. p. 13 (1885). 
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Sandhills, in bo fax as they differ from those in the Duns, point 
to a greater antiqnity for the former, even if it be conceded — 
as it must — ^that their occupation bas also continuée! beyond tbat 
of the Duns, probably even to so récent a date as about the end of 
the seventeenth century. The spécial characteristics to which re* 
ference is hère made, are first, the abundance of flint ; and second, 
the différent stamp of pattemed pottery, which is distinguished 
both by its thinner and in a way coarser nature, and by the 
crudeness and simplicity of the designs shown. So much ^ 
this the case (as bas been said in regard to Coll) that without 
knowing whence a spécimen cornes, it is usually easy at a glance 
to tell whether it is from a Dun or Sandhill. This remark 
does not apply to the thick unpattemed pottery, most of 
which is very similar wherever found. 

The laat of the four larger* Sandhill groups of dwellings in 
Tirée is above the shore of Traigh Bheidhe (pronounced *Tra 
Yee '), immediately to the west of Balaphiiil village, distant not 
a mile south-east from Balameanach and Barrapol, and about a 
mile north-east from Temple-Patrick. Of ail four Sandhill sites, 
this shows most signs of a comparatively récent occupation.^ 
Next the Balaphuil end were noticed four or five kitchen-midden 
mounds with ashes, bones (chiefly of fish), shells (mussels, 
periwinkles, and limpets), a Httle pottery (one pièce pattemed), and 
some iron induding a large fish-hook, much corroded Westwards 

1 The kitchen-midden nearest Balaphuil is very lazge, and about 4 feet thick. This 
ifl a most inteiesting dte, although it contains, in addition to old potteiy, glass and glaxed 
ware of modem types. 
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the character changes, and hère were numerous flints (some of 
them scrapers) and bones of animais (including horses' teeth), but 
no kitchen-middens or pottery. Over the whole area not one 
satîsfactory hammer-stone could be found, although a few poor 
spécimens were seen. 

As found upon the Sandhills of Tirée (but whether to be 
associated with dwellings or burials cannot be stated), mention 
must hère be made of two remarkable bronze spécimens obtained 
in 1897 by Lord Archibald Campbell, who kindly gave the 
writer an opportunity of examining them. One of thèse is 
a most peculiar pin about three inches in length with a 
semi-spherical fluted head, curved on the top but flat below. 
The spécial feature, however, is that the pin itself is of hybrid 
form, being round in the upper half and squa/re in the lower, 
coming there to a sharp point, the whole thoroughly polished. 
TKe other object is evidently a netting-needle, of similar length, 
with an.oblong hammered head and a tiny hook at the point. 
An oval stone axe, three and a quarter inches long with a half- 
inch hole peiforated through its centre, bas been found on Ben 
Hynish in Tirée; as aiso (locality unknown) a two-inch pin of 
bronze wire, its head projecting about a quarter of an inch to one 
side at a right angle, this bend being strengthened and omamented 
by two flat circular twists given to the wire, making thus a 
loop or eye. 



CHAPTER XIII 

TIREE— PREHISTORIC BURIAL-SITES 

FouE atone circles stîll exist in Tirée, and we were told of two 
others> formerly to be seen between Ben Gott and Balaphetrish, 
but could find no trace of either, the atones of one indeed having 
been removed for building purpoaea. 

The two largeat of the four remaining examplea occur as a pair 
of circlea cloae to the north-weat of the township of Moas, and 
fully half a mile aouth-east from Hogh farm-hoûae. Both of them 
are of conaiderable area, and of the regular type, which (aa 
r^ards Scotland at leaat) has been uaually found when ezcavated 
to contain buriala of the bronze âge. Only a very few of the 
pillar-etonea now atand erect, and cloae to the aouthmoat of theae 
two circles, at the centre of ita east aide, ia a very distinct mound. 
The two other circlea are upon boggy land between Poil Odhraa- 
gair and Ben Gott, within half a mile to the eaat of the first 
named. Theae are much amaller — each only about 26 yarda in 
diameter — ^but appear to be otherwiae of the aame type, with the 
addition that they ahow indicationa of ancient buriala. The firat 
containa in ita centre a slight unahapely mound, and the second 
haa in a like position four large atonea arranged aa if forming two 
aidea of a cist, although of a very unusual size. It may be noted 
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that each of thèse two minor circles stands about a hundred yards 
east from a small loch — of which the names axe respectively Loch 
a' Bhleoghan and Loch a' Ghapuil. 

Near the north end of Tirée, about 150 yards south of Dun 
Beg a' Chaolaîs, is a small circular stone dyke upon the summit of 
a rocky knoU, which appeared to the writer as not unlikely to hâve 
been a bnrial-site. 

A little to the north of Loch na Buaile (with its island Dun) ia 
a slight walled enclosure about 12 yard^i in diameter and contain- 
ing a caim near its southem end. 

At Crossapol, between the road and the beach, is a small 
érection of only about 3 feet interior diameter upon the centre of 
a distinct artificial mound. Its size, of course, precludes any idea 
of this having been a dw^ling, nor does it appear to hâve been a 
mère shieling. 

Upon the shore, at Port na Luinge, immediately to the east of 
Soroby churchyard, is the traditional site of an ancient pagan 
cemetery. Hère were still to be found a little pottery, a few 
bones, and some horses' teeth, as also two hammer-stones, thus 
far attesting its reputed character. It is said that about twenty 
years ago, in the course of formation of the road which lies 
between this place and the churchyard, several cists containing 
complète ums were discovered*^ 

In this class, however, the Sandhill sites are perhaps of most 

^ Proc 8oc. ÂfUiq, Seot, vol. xvi. p. 463 ; and alao from oral teftimony. Other stone oigti 
o£ the oïdinary type, and presamptiyely of pagan ozigin, haye oocasionally been found in 
Tiiee^ but none of thèse was to be seen in an ondamaged state. 
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interest, and thej certainly présent the greatest difficulties in 
the way of explanation. 

At Balamhuilinn, above the strand of the same name and a 
mile west from Comaig, is an immense tract of blown sand. This 
covers an area of more than 150 acres» eztending westwards to 
Dun Beannaig and the shore, being bounded on the north by small 
sea-cliffsy and sloping south to a level near the bum named 
Abhuinn Ban. 

From the loose and shifting nature of the sandj surface 
(which indeed seemed to hâve changed materially at each of six 
or more successive visits from 1897 to 1901) it is difficulté if not 
impossible, to give any accurate description of the ancient remains 
occurring hère and there in this most interesting site. To the 
north there has been a walled enclosure/of irregularly rectangular 
shape, its limits being clearly defined towards the north-west 
and north (beyond a group of massive rocks outcropping through 
the sand) as following the outline of the clifEs, at first south to 
north and then west to east (the ruined wall showing distinctly 
both of thèse portions)» while towards the south and east are other 
boimdaries of stones in regular Une» although sometimes only 
intermittently through the sands. Within this endosure — as 
over almost the whole of the Balamhuilinn site — the drifting sand 
is so deep as to make the scarcity of relies not surprising. A good 
many bones (including a number of horses' teeth) were seen, as 
also a few ffints and fragments of pottery. Several hammer-stones» 
an iron nail or rivet, and a large brass pin of comparatively 
modem type, were also noticed. The only really valuable find 
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was a remarkable bone pin, measuring three and a half inches 
bj half an inch, tbin, and with flat sides. From îts shape, one 
may judge it to bave been an omament for the hair. The 
head is nearly three-quarters of an inch square with a St. 
Andrew's Cross incised upon each side, and there are four groups 
of parallel lines across the front of its stem — (see illustration 
facing p. 132). 

In the same place, towards its west edge, it seemed strange to 
find three pièces of Balaphetnsh ^marble/ — a pink stone with 
greenish spots — which is only known (as to Tirée and a much 
wider area) to occur in a quarry at Balaphetrish, midway between 
the Dun and the &nnhouse, at a distance of over four miles 
from Balamhuilinn. 

StiU farther west, upon a wide outer ledge of rock above the 
shore, were some pièces of pattemed potteiy (of the sandhill 
type) together with a few flints and horses' teeth. This is within 
about 200 yards to the north-east of Dun Beannaig, which is also 
upon the border of the sandhill, and hère, immediately to the east 
of the Dun, upon the slope which descends towards it, was found 
another pièce of pattemed pottery, with flint-chips. 

From near Dun Beannaig are the foundations of a long wall 
stretching eastwards across the Balamhuilinn sandhills, dotted at 
such close intervals by a number of caims, that it may be 
described as resembling a wall of caims. This seems to hâve 
formed the northem boundary of a second endosure, and there are 
also, towards the south-east and south, at least two other similar 
walls with caims. Within this second ruined fence are again 
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numerous outcropping rocks^ amongst and apon which are manj 
small groups of atones which might be iaken to indicate ancient 
burîals. Thèse sites are at least so circuniBcribed as to render it 
quitd clear that thej can never hâve been dwellings. Manj 
bones were scattered about, with a few flints (onlj one scraper)> 
hammer-stones, and some seals' teetL A small pièce of wrought 
métal was also found, somewhat in the shape of an * S/ which maj 
possibly hâve formed part of a horse's bit. 

Towaxds the extrême south of thèse endosures are two 
distinct kitchen-middens chiefly composed of limpets and 
periwinkles. 

Farther south are a number of separate caims, and another 
kitchen-midden not so well defined. No potterj whatever was 
to be seen near thèse sites, but a large quantitj of horses' bones 
and teeth and several bone pins of manifestly artificial shape. 
Thèse latter were distinctly associated with individual caims, 
four pins lying close together upon one mound amidst other 
bones (evidently human), while upon another neighbouring and 
similar heap lay a hammer-stone and some horses' teeth. 

Pottery is uncommon at the north end of Balamhmlinn» and 
apparently absent in the middle portion. Towards the south 
end — a comparatively level tract — are other isolated caims and 
two very large moimds of loose sand, the whole surface strewn 
with occasional bones, potsherds, and flints, almost to the small 
stream Abhuinn Ban on the south-west, the character of the 
remains indicating the whole area of thèse extensive sandhills 
to hâve been used hère and there for burials, in ail probability 
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co-eval with the occupation of the three neighbouring forts — ^Dun 
Beannaig, Don Boraige Mor, and Dun Boraige Beg. Near the 
south end is a kitchen-midden of shells, bones, and pottery, 
a little south of a large irregularly-shaped liillock, with the 
remains of a Connecting wall or causeway. Upon the west 
edge of this mound, at a récent visit, there lay upon the drifbing 
sand (within a small rectangular stone cist, about 2 feet square) 
several human bones, and a skuU contaîning four good back-teeth ; 
while, towards the opposite or eaatem end, were kitchen-midden 
shells and bones, with several caims of water-wom pebbles near 
the base. 

A little to the north is another and much larger sand-heap of 
regular oval shape.^ Hère, in the summer of 1901, disclosed by 
the continuai drift near its western end, were still more numerous 
human remains, induding fragments of at least two or three 
différent skulls, two jawbones, and also the practically complète 
skeleton of a child, laid with its feet to the south. 

Between thèse two large mounds extend the remains of 
either a wall or a rough pavement, whUe towards the west are 
a number of isolated caims strew^ with bones (probably both 
human and of animais), and some flints. Hère were also found 
several fragments of iron, one pièce riveted into a very large 
isolated stone. 

^ This partîoakr mound seems to hâve been at one period a Viking buiaL In the 
original Statùtieàl AceownJty yoL z. p. 402, it is stated that in a atackyard at Oomaig-beg (a 
mile east of BaLunhnilinn) 'in digging pits ra aandy ground, . . . theie were found at 
différent times human skeletons, and nigh them the skeletons of horaes. Th^ seemed to 
hâve been completely anned, accoiding to the timea.' 
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At Balamhmlinn was found a good smocthing-stone.^ Bones 
and teeth of the horse were of common occurrence throughout. 

The EiLKENNETH sandhills (of which the eastward portion 
has akeady been described in respect to dwellings) are very 
extensive, and présent almost as much diffioulty as Balamhuilinn 
in the attempt to classify them. Indeed, upon a visit in July 
1901, great changes were noticeable as compared with the years 
1897 to 1899, grass prevailing much over the former bare sand 
(except towards the extrême east), so that features which had 
been previously quite distinct were then scarcely traceable. 

Eolkenneth lies about two miles south-west of Balamhuilinn, 
and half a mile west froip the ancient chapel, near the shore, 
is a large level tract bounded upon the east by a steep sandy 
slope, which has probably been an ancient raised beach. Hère 
âints and hammer-stones are much more plentifîil than at the 
kitchen-midden sites around Eilkenneth Chapel (where both of 
thèse classes are scarcely observable), while on the other hand 
pottery is rarer, diminishing greatly towards the shore. 

On the slope just mentioned a very little pottery was to be 
seen, with flints, some hammer-stones, horses' teeth, and also 

1 From the same général site were purcbaaed the foUowing articles : — 
A silyer coin of Queen Elizabeth. 
A short needle (apparently of bronze) and a bnger one of brass, both with large 

eyes. 
A bronze fish-hook. 

Four pins with ooiled wire heads, apparently of braas. 
The writer bas also seen another bronze pin which was found at Balamhnîlînn. It 
measured abont 2} inches in length, and had a large round head marked with longitudinal 
grooyes. 
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many seals' teeth, and a few rude bone pins — ^both of thèse latter 
oocurring in groups of several at a time. 

Upon the flat, farther west, are the remains of numerous small 
caims, some of them connected by walls or causewajs in a row 
north and south, with occasional flints, hammer-stones, and frag- 
ments of pottery, two of thèse bearing the sandhili type of 
pattem. Hère in 1897 (again in 1899 and 1901 to a less extent) 
the greater portion of a human skeleton was seen protruding 
through the sand with many other bones, especially those of 
horses, in the vicinity. Indeed there is every indication that 
this was an ancient burial-site, presumably of the Yiking period.^ 
Part of a deer's hom was also found with a distinct transverse 
eut across one end. 

From this flat area the broken sands continue towards the 
north and south, but in both directions interspersed by fréquent 
sand-heaps covered with bents. To the north, ancient sites are 
traceable at intervais until within a quarter of a mile of Dim 
Hanais, although relies are scarce. To the extrême south, near 
Traigh Ohrianal, about two hundred yards south of the level 
tract, is a large artificial érection — possibly a chambered caim. 
This is now quite 12 feet high and 18 feet in diameter across the 
summit, where some yery large stones lie near the edge^ flush 
with the surface. The mound is strewn with stones; a few 
flints and bones hère occur, together with some doubtful hammer- 
stones, but not a scrap of pottery was found upon three several 
visits. 

^ The bones «nd teeth of hones are hère paitiiciilarly oommon. 

s 
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Between the sandy slope and the west of Kilkenneth Chapel 
is an intermediate space, much occupied by jutting rocks, 
amongst which are old hearths, kitchen-middens (with bones and 
shells), hammer-stones, and pottery, but little if any flint. 
Among the rocks were noticed on our first visit (of 1897) several 
distinct groups of small white (quartz) stones, although upon 
subséquent occasions thèse could not be verified. A cart-track 
leads seaward south of ail the sites above mentioned (the cham- 
bered caim only excepted), and upon its north side were found 
half d dozen good hammer-stones lying close together. Upon 
both edges of this roadway (but especially to its south) flaked 
flints are exceedingly plentiful/ more so indeed than at any other 
site known to the writer. 

Some forty yards to the south of Kilkenneth Chapel, in a 
place where the absence of visible kitchen-middens or pottery is 
noteworthy, are the romains of a small square érection, perhaps 
a cist, formed of four stones and measuring some 2 feet across the 
interior. 

Quite near this are traces of another enclosure, partly sur- 
rounded by one course of very large stones, lying east and west 
and apparently having contained a space of about 6 feet by 
18 inches. 

Small bronze brooches of about an inch in diameter, some 
with long and others with short pins, are occaaionaUy found 
at Kilkenneth; one of thèse was given to the writer by Dr. 
Buchanan. 

^ A pocketful could be gathered in a very few minatea. 
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At Balameakagh (a mile and a half south of Eilkenneth 
Chapel, and just south of another old Christian burial-ground, 
Cnoc a' Oaodh) was to be seen the greater portion of a horse's 
skeleton, with some fragments of pottery, only one bit pattemed* 
Hammer-stones and flints are hère quite scarce. Towards the 
south end, not far from the Eenavara boundary wall, and near the 
large kitchen-midden ahready noticed (among Sandhill dweUings, 
p. 127), ifl a most remarkable site — a level circle of about 12 
yards in diameter, closely strewn with small stones (most of them 
broken), and containing in îts centre another circle of 48 inches 
across, regularly paved with rounded quartz pebbles ^ of compar- 
atively large size, thèse again carefully edged with stiU larger 
ordinary water-wom stones, the whole evidently in situ as when 
laid. This we can only conclude to hâve been a burial-caim, 
now completely ruined, and with merely the base remaining (see 

^ This tact, together with other groupa of thèse pebbles foond at Eilkenneth, as noted on 
page 138, opens up an interesting field of research. Sir Arthur Mitchell, E.C.6., LL.D., 
in a paper contributed to the Froc. Soc. ÂrUiq. âbot., voL xyiiL p. 286, discusses the 
occurrence of white quartz stones in chambered caims (buiials) and cists of pagan times, 
and also mentions, from his personal observation, similar pebbles laid upon no fewer thaa 
eight graves in the ohurchyard of Eilmalew near Inyeraray. The présent writer (before 
seeing Sir Arthur's paper) was much struck by finding, in 1898, two small groups of thèse 
pebbles heaped against headstones in Keills churchyard, North Enapdale,-H>ne of the tomb- 
stones dated 1841, within the ancient ruined church itself, and the other (undated) in the 
snrrounding graveyard which is stiU used for burials. He also specially noted the existence 
of another similar — but larger — collection of quartz stones upon the top of a low ruined érec- 
tion (said to be St. Cormac's tomb) immediately to the east of the sculptured cross upon 
Eilean Mor in Enapdale. 

Hère may be added a parallel référence (from the Graphie of October 1898, describing the 
battle of Omdurman in the Soudan) to a ' custom of Mahomedans ail over the world, to place 
white pebbles on burial-grounds.' 
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illustration). Hardly any pottery is to be observed near this 
spot. 

Upon the Barrapol portion of the same sandhills, west of Loch 
a' Phnil, was found another horse's skeleton, and somewhat to the 
south a few flints and good hammer-stones and a pièce of iron-slag, 
as bas akeady been mentioned in connection witb tbe sandbill 
dwelling-sites. 

There yet remains to be noticed a séries of mounds, evidently 
of considérable antiquity, at Eabnal^ a large and comparatively 
level common/ adjoining the north end of Locb Rîagbain, and 
nearly a mile west from the old chapels at KirkapoL Within 
a quarter of a mile of this loch (chiefly between the Yaul and 
Balaphetrish fonces, but several of them on the Balaphetrish side) 
are about twenty long low mounds. Thèse aU lie approximately 
north and south, and are usually only about 3 feet in height. 
One much larger is about 6 feet high and 80 feet long, broadest at 
its south end and tapering towards the north, which latter form 
is indeed characteristic of the whole group. In the same vicinity, 
upon the top of a smaU hiU called Cnoc Eamal within sight of 
the island Dim on Loch na Gile, is a still larger mound some- 
what curved and about 90 feet in length. 

^ Thifl probablj formed part of * The Wyle,' which has been mentioned in Ghapter x. in 
connection with the supposed Dun upon Cnoc CreagacL 



CHAPTER XIV 

TIREE— PEE-EEFOEMATION CHAPELS AND 
BURIAL-GROUNDS 

Dr. Bebyes' Monograph upon the ecclesiastical antiquities of 
Tirée has alreadj been cited in regard to the very brief notice 
which it also includes of the same class of sites in ColL Before 
taking up his list of thirteen ancient chapels in Tirée, a few 
quotations may be given as to the island's gênerai ecclesiastical 
history, so closely interwoven with that of lona. 

Dr. Beeves, who remains the best authority upon this subject, 
completely identifies Tirée with the JBthica insula or Eihica terra 
of Adamnan, and the terra^ insula, or regio, Syth, or Eiih of the 
Irish chronicles.^ St. Columba, soon after his coming to lona in 
A.D. 563, founded *in terra Heth' a monastery or penitential 

^ BeereB* Jetofntion, p. 48. To the name of Tirée hâve been ascribed only too numerous 
deriTatioDB. In the Icelandic Sagas it takes the form of Tyrvid — vitt being ezplained as 
ôgnifying an abode or dwelling. The old SUUitUe<U Accùvmt gives Tir-i or 'the land of 
lona»' and the New Staiùtical Account (p. 195) has its yariant of Tir^eidhy 'the flat or 
level landy' perhaps with some allusion to ' The Beef/ a large plain near the middle of the 
island, and believed to hâve been at one lime ooyered by the sea. Dr. Reeyes' {Manoçraphf 
p. 237) ^ves Tvr-Aodha pronoonoed Tvr-Ee — the land of Hngh — as an Insh ezplanation. 
On the other hand, the native prononciation is said now to be (phonetically) ' Tchirooch,' 
and to mean ' the land of food' Where so many authorities differ, it wonld be presumptnous 
to express an opinion. Blaeu's map of 1662 has the spelling 'Tynyf'; while Beeyes' 
mâamnom^ p. 48, gives the varying forms of Tiriàk (12th oentiuy), Tyrt-h (Fordnn), 
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house, * Campus navis, id est Mag-lunga vocatur/ over which pre- 
sided St. Baithene, hîs own first-cousîn (and immédiate successor), 
being also one of the twelve disciples who originally accompanied 
him to lona.^ It is also recorded that Columbanus {Colmanelltis 
of the Irish calendar, patron-saint of Kilcolmonell in Argyllshire 
and of Colmonell in Ayrshire) sailed from Ireland to the island 
of ffyth, and afber there receiving ordination at the hands of 
St. Columba, retumed to his own country.* 

There must indeed hâve been a very fréquent communication 
between Ireland and Tirée during the sixth century, and without 
doubt the local dedications in this island to Saints Kenneth' 
(Cainnech, Canice, or Choinnich), Bride (Bngid), Finnian, Moluoc, 

Tyriad (1343), Tereyd (1354), Tyriage (1390), Tiereig (1496), nntil it has been leduoed to 
the présent fonn of Tiree^ or often Tyree. 

One eztract from the Annals of UUter^ awM 678 (quoted in BeeTes* Adamnan^ p. 376), 
'interfectio Generis Loaimn in Tir-inn, t.e. Ferchair Fada, et Britones yictores erant,' 
seems oertainly to refer to Tirée, the more espedally when taken in conjunction with other 
notices of Ferchar Fada, to whom, as successor, a.d. 689, to Maeldnin in the kingdom of 
Soottish Dalriada, the sceptre passed from the house of Qabhian to that of Loam. This 
Ferchar Fada was anoestor of the MacQuarries and MacEinnons, two important dans in 
lona and Tirée (I&td, pp. 203, 437). 

^ Reeves' Adaminam^ pp. 59, 245. St Columba died at lona^ June a.d. 597. 

' Ibid.^ pp. 29, 125 ; also Beeres' Monograph, p. 234. 

' St. Kenneth is said to hâve liyed for some time in Tirée (Hdh) (Skene's CkUic Seadand^ 
second e^., voL ii p. 132). Probably about the same period (certainly not later than a.d. 577, 
when St. Brendan died) we read that four foonders of monasteriee (the two aboyé named, 
together with St. Brendan and Cormac) came from Ireland and yisited St. Columba in the 
ishmd of Hinba, which was eyidently £ilean na Naomh, one of the Oarreloch group (Beeres' 
Adamnanf p. 220). Further, about the year a.d. 565, St. Columba, accompanied by 
St. Kenneth and St. Comgall, ventured upon a mission to the fort (identified by Dr. Beeves 
with Craig Phadrick near Invemess) of the Pictish King, Brade, whom they succeeded in 
conyerting to Christianity {ibid,, pp. 150-152). St. Kenneth was bom in 517, and died in 
600 (Ib%d.y p. 121). 
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Oran^ and Patrick, are due to this cause. Dr. Reeves quotes 
from the lÂfe of St. Kenneth of Aghahoe that a certain layman 
named Tulchan joumeyed from Ireland to the island of Hithe, 
where he became a monk.^ He also mentions St. Comgall, who 
had founded the monastery of Bangor in Ulster, a.d. 558, as 
sailing to Britain and founding another at a certain village ^in 
regione Heth ' under date a.d. 565 ; ^ and tells how St. Brendan 
(founder of Clonfert in a.d. 559) first built a monastery called 
Ailech upon the mainland {i.e. Scotland\ and afterwards at 
another place * in regione Heth ' a church and village.' 

Findchan, also a contemporary of St. Columba, founded the 
monastery oî Artchain 'in Ethica terra/* about A.D. 565. 

Dr. Reeves, in his Monograph^ proceeds thus to enumerate 

the ancient ecclesiastical remains in Tirée, the attached numbers 

foUowing no geographical séquence, but being merely adopted, 

for convenience, from his own arrangement. 

+1 SoROBY. — ^This was at Port na Luinge on the south-east 

^ Beeves* Monograph^ p. 235. The same Tnlchaii was the &ther of St. Mimiui (also 
known as St. Fintan). From this saint, who came to lona in 597, jost after St. Colmnba's 
death, the Soottish KUmwn dérives its name, and near Ballachulish (on an ishiad in 
Loch Leyen) was another chapel dedicated to St Mund (Reeves' Adamnan, pp. 20-22, 
372). 

' IhiéLy p. 220, also Manograpky pp. 235, 236. He died a.i>. 602. 

' Reeves' Monogra/pk^ p. 236. St. Brendan died in 577, aged 95, and is patron saint 
of Eilbrandon in the island of Seil (Reeves* Adaminany pp. Ixziv and 222). 

^ I&td, pp. 66, 370. But compare this with Ibid,y p. 21, where it is noted that St. Fintan 
or Munna was the founder of a church at ' Ath-caoin in the island of Coimrighi, at Achadh- 
Uieot^ thèse names which we place in italîcs being curiously like AHckoM^ and AiUcky 
above attributed to Findchan and St Brendan respectively. Artchain seems to agrée with 
Ardkîrknish, near Balaphetrish in Tirée — the Ard ékvrenis of the Ordnance Survey map. 
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shore of the island, and immediately to the north of Balamartin 
township. It is certainly the Campus Lunge of Adamnan, as also 
the Campus navis or Magh-Luinge of the Irish chronicles,^ and, 
as has abready been noted, was a monastery founded by St. 
Columba, and in his time ruled by St. Baithene as prcspositus 
or prior. 

Of the Chapel* thete remain only the very fedntest traces 
(although we were inform^d that the foundations show distinctly 
below the surface) near the north-west corner of Soroby church- 
yard, one of the three burying-grounds still in use in Tirée, the 
other two ahnost adjoining each other at Eirkapol. 

In Soroby churchyard stands a massive bossed atone cross, 
measuring 32 inches in extrême width, and 46 inches in height 
above the soil. Hère also at least six ancient grave-slabs of 
the West Highland type (with two eighteenth-century table- 
stones) still romain. By far the most interesting of the monu- 
ments hère, however, is one which measures about 74 inches in 
length by 9 inches in breadth at the head and 13 inches at the 
foot. Unfortunately the stone is broken right through some 

^ Beeres, in his Monograph, p. 240, and in Adamnany p. 59, qnotes an Irish référence 
to ScMcta Brigida de M<ig4wngey and identifies this saint as the patroness of Eilbride 
Ohapel, next to be noted— jmm t«i| No. II. There are two later références to this monastery 
in the Irish Annals — ^first in a.d. 673, where Tighemach records its destraction by fire ; 
and second, in the AtMoU of the Fawr Maeterty a.d. 770, where is entered the obit of ConaU 
Abb McÀghe Lwinçe^ i,e. ' ConaU abbot of Magh Luing * {Und.). 

* As to the monasteries, chapels, and cells of St. Colamba's time, it is supposed that they 
were originally oonstructed of wood or wattles and day ; or that, when built of stone, they 
were of the chaiacter of beehiye-ceUs (Fowler's Adamnan^ pp. xxxTiii and tttît. Beed' 
thatching seems to baye been in use, IMd, p. 113). 




CROSS OF ST. MICHAEL THE ARCHANGEL, SOROBY. 
(reduced from a rubbing.) 
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19 inches from the smaller end; the very top is also slightly 
damaged^ but the sides are sharp and clear throughout. In 
the upper part it bears in strong relief a représentation of 
St. Michael and the Dragon, and near the other end the figure of 
Death holding by the hand a female ecclesiastic. Between thèse 
groupe runs the inscription, in raîsed Gothic characters ^ : — 

l?fe m ctaijD 
9^fc|ae(lit() ar 
clangeU Hef 
Slnnà prfor 
i0à ht 9 

The two table-stones are to MacLeans, and bear the family 
arms. One of them has the name of Mr. Hector MacLean, 
minister of Coll, and is apparently in memory of his son. 

Within a square enclosure of the Macarthurs, near the south- 
east corner of the churchyard, are fragments of a slab and a cross 
of the West Highland type, utilised as head-stones. One of 
thèse bears foliage ornament upon both sides, and a groove down 
the edges; the other is a broken cross, the arms still partly 
remaining and the back rough. In about the centre of the older 
portion of the churchyard (which has been very recently enlarged 
to the south) is a rectangular head-stone bearing in its centre 
a cross pattée upon one side, the other being blank. 

^ Dr.Beeyes enoneoiulyiiiBerts «oror before Jimo, and subsdtates abbatiiêaîarprwriêo, 
The slab is sapposed by him to bave been a mémorial or votive cross erected doring the 
inctunbency of Anna, but afterwards carried away to Tirée. He also states that the tomb- 
stone of Prioress Anna, who died in 1643, still remained (1862) within the nonneiy of lona 
{Monograph, p. 239). 

T 
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+ n The chapel of Kilbride/ of which abeolutely nothing is now 

to be Been, was in Cornaig-Mor, a quarter of a mile south of the 
com-mîll, and about the same distance east from Loch BhasapoL 
Mention has ahready been made of this chapel as dedicated to 
St. Brigid of Magh-Luing. She was one of thirteen saints of the 
same name.^ 

The burying-ground is locally stated to hâve been upon the 
site of the présent stackyard of Lag na Cruach, the ^hoUow 
of the heaps/ and Dr. Reeves gives (p. 241) the following descrip- 
tion : ^ It is on the norfh side, in the farm of Comagmore, and 
human romains^ which are found hère indicate a cemetery where 
a small chapel is known to hâve existed, the walls of which were 
removed tp help in building some ancient cabins.' 

Rock crops out within this stackyard, and in its centre lies a 
hollowed stone about 2 feet long, which however may hâve been 
a mortar in which to pound grain, and not a font. 
+ III Concerning the monastery of Artchain, already mentioned 

as founded by Findchan • in Tirée, it is supposed that this name 
has passed înto Ardkirknishj where, a little to the east of Bala- 
phetrish Hill, was formerly a chapel with its cemetery. On the 

^ Beeves' Mànograph, p. 240. 

* The old atoHstical Account, yoL x. p. 402, refera to human skeletons, weapons, and 
armonr, and near to them, the skeletons of horaes, as having been found in a stackyard at 
Conmg'heg, If this be an enor for Cornaig-mor (the two Oomaigs being oontiguous) the 
site would fiilly agrée with that of Eilbride churchyard, although the remains described are 
of a non-ecclesiastical character. 

' Findchan's name is understood to appear in KUfiniehm, Mull. Thèse very sîmikr 
names in connection with Tirée {Findcha/n and i'tnton, cmUa; aJso two OU Fhinneint 
upon the Ordnanoe map, although one is spelt Fhinnean^ quite near each other— our 
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six-inch Ordnance Survey map tlds site is marked * Ard chirciiis ' 
and * CiU Fhinnein/ but the latter evidently in error, another (and 
from local nomenclature the correct) ^CillFhinnean' being situated 
at Kenovay near the west shore of Balaphetrish Bay, and a 
mile and a half from Ardkirkniflh. At Ardkirknish there are no 
Batisfactory traces of the old chapel^ but immediately to the north 
of the rocks is a comparatively level plateau with what may be 
the foundations of an ancient ecclesiastical building placed east 
and west. Or it may hâve been a little to the south, in a cleared 
space between the rocks and the road, where a few large blocks 
of stone stand erect as if part of a boundary of somewhat circular 
shape. 
+ IV Kjlpinnian, in Kenovay, is within a quarter of a mile south 

from the south- west corner of Balaphetrish Bay. Hère the outlines 
of the churchyard are still distinct, and the foundations of the 
chapel even more marked (towards the south of the enclosure), 
measuring 22 by 11|^ feet inside. A spot was pointed out as the 
site of the latest burial some sixty years ago. 
+ V \ At Ktrkapol, opposite the middle of Gott Bay, and a mile 

and a half north of Scarinish, are three separate sites close 

Nos. m. and IV.), give rise to great difficolties. The|p were however two fianous Iiish 
saints of the same name, St. Finnîan, one of Moville and the other of Clonard, under l)oth 
of whom St. Colmnba studied (Beeres' Adà/nMum, p. 103). 

A phrase which occuis in Adamnan's Lifê of 8t. CJolumba (Beeves* Adamnan, p. 207), 
with référence primarily to Campus Limge, is somewhat striMng. It nins 'in ceteris 
ejosdem insulie monasteriis,' thus inferring that there were in Tirée 'other' monasteries 
besides Campw Lunge, although the words are perhaps not to be taken ot» pied de la lettre. 
We hare abeady noticed Artckainy while that said to hâve been founded 'in regione Heth' 
by St. Comgall wonld make a third. Three monasteries indeed seem to hâve been a more 
than ample supply for the whole island. 
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together; — ^a very old chapel upon a rock and unîndosed; 
another mediœval chiirch within its graveyard ; and (nearest the 
shore), a bunal-ground without any existing remains of a former 
chapel. 

Of the two churcheSi that upon the isolated rock, about 100 
yards to the north, is the smaller and also undoubtedly much the 
more ancîent. This chapel measnres outside 29 feet by 16 feet 6 
inches, and inside 23 feet 6 inches by 11 feet 6 inches, leavîng a 
thickness of about 30 inches for each of the walls. 

Dr. Reeves remarks that as at Kilkenneth and Temple- 
Patrick (the only other very ancient chapels in Tirée of which 
more than the slightest foundations of the walls romain) this 
example has had no eastern window» but instead, two narrow 
deeplynsplayedlancets in the chancel, through the north and south 
walls. Of thèse, that on the south is imperfect, but both hâve 
evidently been of the same size, viz., 22 by 7 inches outside, 
splayed to 31 by 25 inches at the interior. The round-headed 
doorway, on the south side near the west gable, is exceedingly 
narrow, measuring only 23^ inches across, and the floor is of the 
natural rock, with ail its unevenness of surface. The gables and 
north side are almost entire, but in the south wall, immediately 
west from the splayed window (of which only the east half 
shows), occurs a large gap of more than 2 yards. Above this 
break, the upper portion of the masonry (some 2 feet in depth), 
still tenaciously remains in position, forming a rough arch, which 
however can scarcely thus hold out for more than a short time. 
Upon the exterior of the west gable is a recess (of triangular 
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sliape but flattened at the top), about 20 inches in height, which 
bas apparently beld an image. No name is given by tradition to 
tbis chapel, but from otber évidence it seems to bave been 
dedicated to St. Columba.^ Certainlj sucb baa been tbe case 
eitber witb tbis or witb tbe larger and mucb later cbapel next to 
be described in Claodb Beg. 

Tbe otber existing cbapel (evidently tbe most modem of tbis 
former group of tbree) stands a little to tbe soutb of tbe last 
4-V mentioned, witbin a graveyard known as Claodh Beg, meaning 
simply ^ tbe little burying-ground.' Tbis building is of mucb 
larger dimensions tban tbe rock-cbapel, its interior measuring 
37 feet 3 incbes by 17 feet 6 incbes. In tbe west gable is a 
built-up, round-beaded doorway, and bigb in tbe soutb wall are 
two narrow splayed Windows, measuring 33 by 15 incbes outside.^ 
Witbin Claodb Beg are at least eigbt sculptured slabs of tbe 
West ELigbland type. Two of tbese are to tbe soutb of tbe 

^ Mnnch, in Thê Chronide of Man cmd the Sudrtys^ pp. 186, 187, copies from the 
archiTes of ihe Vatican a document issued by Pope Gregoiy xi., dated at Pontenuorgia 
(near Avignon), 20th September 1375, and addiessed to the Bishop of Lismore in faronr of 
' Ayg* MacPetri perpetui yicarij parrochialis ecdede sancte Columbe de Kerepol Sodorenais 
diocesis.' The same writer pieTioiuly states (p. 138) that in 1247 Aigyll formed part of 
the Diocuiè Lismoremiê, 

* Moir, in his Chairaeteriiticê of Oîd Œwrd^ ArehUectvref pp. 152, 153, assigna to this 
chapel a date not later than the thirteenth centuiy, and desciibes (1861) a semi-circukrly 
arched doorway *on the south-west^' — that is, in the sonth wall, — in addition to the western 
dooT. There is now no doorway on the south, bat a large gap appears in the place where it 
may haye existed. There is also a still wider break in the east gable, so extensiTO indeed 
as to render it qnite nnsafe, even apart firom a recently widened cnick in the north wall 
adjoining. Very probably this east gable contained a window. Moir also figures a dedica- 
tîon Gross (of Latin form) in the west gable, but this was not now to be seen, owing perhaps 
to the thick harling upon the walL 
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church ; one of them lies flat, broken across and much defaced ; 
the other stands erect and is evidently the upright shaft of a 
cross (the top broken off), about 36 inches in height above gronnd, 
8 inches wide, and nearly 3 inches thick. This latter haâ fluted 
grooves down its edges, and foliage omament upon both sides. 
East of the chapel are six other slabs^ some of them much over- 
grown by herbage in summer. Upon two of the six the omament 
is barely traceable, and of another stone only half remains ; the 
most distinct measures 68 by 15 inches, and is a really fine 
spécimen, with a two-handed sword sculptured amidst foliage 
omament on its face, and upon the bevelled edges (to north and 
west) the following incised lettering^ : — 

+ifinpnltï0 : î?tlor ; te : S : me ; ùrtlù : 
)dtiiUppo : Jo^ànnifi : et ; ffi^lfS : ^illifl : Sinno : 
2Dominl | m' cccc' xth\ 

1 Accoiding to Beeves' Monograph, p. 241, ' This prior was of the Claiin MacFinnguiiie, 
now called Mackinnon, and is thus noticed bj MacFirbis : — " Finngaiiie, abbot of Hy, 
brother to Domhnal], son of GiUebride." ' 

In Stuart's Sculptured StoneSy vol. iL, plate Izvi. (letterpress, p. 73), is shown the pedestal 
of a cross erected (presumably at St. Oran's Chapel, lona, althoogh not specifically located) in 
memoiy of the Abbot, and bearing as inscription : — 

+ ^tt : e0t : ttVLp : finf;onii : cHsti 
: ft^ootiimfiUotoiit : JFinffonii : e 

This Abbot Fîngonius (or another of the same name) is said to hâve died in 1600, and 
certainly in 1489 erected a cross (J&id, yoL iL, plate zlviL, letterpress, p. 27), — ' +)ec : ctft : 
ctu% : I ILsccIanni : ^tic \ : fitt^onf : et : tiu$ \ : fiUi : JoisnniiR : | SMutif i Jit i pfl 
JFacta : anno : Domf | ni : m."* cccc^* 1%%%.'* Ij;/ | '. 

Attention may hère be drawn to the names ' Eage ' of the pedestal inscription above 
noted, and ' Ayg* MacPetri' of the Papal Bull, dated 1375 and abeady quoted on p. 149. 
Eage and Ayg' eyidently represent the Christian name Hughy which also seems to be 
identical with Aedh and Aidus (Fowler's Adamnany p. 176). 
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4.yi At a distance of some thirtj yards to the south-east is a larger 

cemetery known as Claodh Odhbain, or Claodh Mor. Thîs îs 
stîll in regular use as a burial-ground, and now contains no visible 
traces of a chapel, although within the past few years a grave- 
diggercame upon what are evidently the foundations of one — 
dedicated no doubt to St. Oran. Within this endosure are two 
slabs of the West Highland type, two much-defaced table-stones 
(dating apparently from only the eighteenth century), and part of 
the shafb and one arm of an old cross serving as a headstone, 
perforated by a round hole close to its présent top. Both of the 
ancient slabs hâve foliage omament, the more remarkable of the 
two measuring 71 inches in length, and tapering in width from 17 
to 14 inches. Near the top is the figure of a woman raising in 
one hand a large loop, and holding a rod in the other. Immedi- 
ately below (but inverted) are two animais, probably dogs, and 
near the other end, a pair oî shears. Below this again is repre- 
sented a casket with métal mountings. 

In Stuart's SciUptured Stones, voL ii., plate lii., are figured 
the fragments of a fine cross as then {ca. 1867) existing in this 
burying-groimd. ^ On the shaft is a running pattern of foliage 
and knot-work, and on one side a man on horseback at the 
bottom. The upper part of the cross représente the Crucifixion on 
one side, and a deer-hunt is on the other ' {Ibid., vol. ii. p. 29). 
Thèse fragments could not be found, and we were afterwards 
informed that they had been removed to Inveraray Castle. 

+ VII KiLKBNNETH. The dedication of this chapel was obviously to 

St. Kenneth (the founder of Aghaboe monasteiy and from whom 
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Eilkenny takes its name). Indeed, from his companîonship with 
St. Columba and their joint missionary yisit to King Brade near 
* Invemess/ it is évident that the two saints were intimate 
friends. 

The walls of Eilkenneth Chapel are still in yery complète 
préservation, with interior dimensions of 28 feet 9 inches by 13 
feet 9 inches. Its northem and eafitem walls are heaped outside 
by drifted sand nearly up to their summit, although the inside is 
abnost clear. Lnmediately to the north-east corner is a rocky 
mound upon which lay many ancient human bones with at leaat 
one skull, although we were told that many such had been re- 
interred. In the west gable is a round*headed doorway about 
27 inches wide» but imperfect on the south side. The only 
Windows are two splayed lancets (9 inches wide outside, 24 inches 
inside), opposite to each other in the north and south walls, 33 
inches from the east gable — ^that on the south being scarcely 
traceable.^ The churchyard seems to hâve been confined to the 
section lying from the mid-north to the south-east, diverging from 
the chapel 44 feet and 37 feet at thèse extrêmes respectively, and 
hère are the distinct remains of a wall, close to which was found 
one pièce of flint evidently used as a core from which to strike 
flakes. 
+VIII KiLMOLUAG, *the church of St. Moluoc/ According to Dr. 

Reeves, ' This saint, who was the founder and patron of Lismore 

^ See p. 142, amUa. 

* Loid Archibald Campbell mentioned, sa now m the possession of his fimûly, a small 
bronze bell of only about two inches diameter, which was found some years ago at 
Ejlkenneth. 
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in Sootland, was a native of Ireland. . . . The stones of the old 
chapel were employed to bnild the walls of cabins, and the space, 
where the cemetery is shown to hâve been, is now in tillage/ ^ 

This site, now quite undistinguishable, has been at Crois 
(nearlj half a mile north-west of Loch Bhasapol), where, upon 
the six-inch Ordnance map are marked A' Ghrois and close to 
it, MuUach na Croise^ though a more correct reading would seem 
to be Crois a! Moluag. 
+ IX Temple-Patrick is to the south of the considérable hill, Ben 

Eenavara, and close to the south-west shore of Tirée. Towards 
the east, between the hillrside and the sea, is a long narrow 
space of comparatively level ground, and half a mile to the west, 
surrounded by rocks, stands the Church of St. Patrick, now 
reduced to its foundations and part of the east gable.^ 

Close to the chapel are two pillar-stones, one about 26 inches 
high, incised upon each side with a Latin Cross, measuring 
respectively 9f and 6 inches. The other, of coarser material, 
is 38 inches long with similar crosses of 13f and 11^ inches 
.(see illustrations of both sides). Lying under the shadow of a 
rock at the east gable was still another larger and ruder stone 
of irregular shape and rough surface, its length varying from 

^ Beeres* Mcnograpk^ p. 242. Si. Moluoc died a.d. 592 ; he was also known as Lugadius 
or Lamluoc (Skene's CdUc ScoUand^ second edn., vol. il p. 133). 

> The old Stcd. AeCy yoL x. p. 402, thus describes the conditioii of Temple-Patrick a 
hondied years ago : ' The vestige of a wall incloses it in one-third of an acre of land. It is 
26 by 11 feet within waUs ; the side walls 6^ feet high ; one gable 6 inches thicker than 
the other ; without a roof, and iU-boilt of stone and lime. A square altar at the east end 
is still 18 inches high.' This description proves that serions dilapidation has occuned 
within tibe past oentory. 

U 
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42 to 36 inches. Upon one aide was a cross 16^ inches in 
lengthy with traces of a smaller one faintly eut below ; while 
iipon the reverse was a rude cross 11 inches long. This would 
seem to be the stone to which Dr. Reeves refers, — *0n the 
south there stands a pillar-stone with two crosses incised upon 
it, of which the lower is the more ancient/ ^ 

The chapel walls seem to hâve been 3 feet thick, with the 
exception of the east gable, which is about 6 inches less. This 
gable now measures at its greatest height 5^ feet inside and 
7 feet outside, but is much broken towards both edges. Upon 
a hillock about 10 yards to the north has been a separate 
oval-walled enclosure of about 6 bj 3 yards, and hère appear 
traces of an érection measuring 4 feet square inside. Just 
below the chapel is a small well near the shore, and in the 
rocks at about high-water mark are several curions round and 
deep holes (but evidently natural), one of which is known bb 
St. Patrick's Yat and has been described as 2 feet wide and 4 
feet in deptL* 

A little to the west are two stony beaches upon which are to 
be found the so-called 'lona pebbles,' — ^water-wom fragments 
of serpentine rock. 
+ X Cnoo a* Claodh, *the hill of the burying-ground,' is a 

hillock close to the Barrapol side of the wire fence which divides 
that farm from Balameanach. Indeed, this fence (quite a récent 
one) had to be deviated in the course of its érection, because 
of the human bones which were exhumed. Such romains are 

1 Beeres" Monograph, p. 242. > Old 8UU, Aoc,^ toL x. p. 402. 
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still to be seen hère and there upon the surface. One hammer- 
stone was found, and about five years ago a bronze needle, with 
an eye very lai^e in proportion^ was picked up in the vicinity. 
Dr. Reeves describes the site as close to some cabins which 
were built from the walls of the chapel» but there seem now to 
be no cottages near.^ 
+XI Claodh Beg, *the little burying-ground/ is perhaps in- 

distinctly traceable upon the brow of the hill-side half a mile 
west from Hynish farm and about a hundred yards north-east 
of a large sheepfold. But, as mentioned by Dr. Reeves, this site 
is now quite effaced, although the name still survives.^ 
+ XII Tkmplbfield (now Todhar an Teampuill, *the field (or fold) 

of the church ') is in Heylipol, south of the road to Barrapol, and 
half a mile south-west from Island House. Dr. Reeves states 
that it Merived its name from a chapel, the site of which is 
now occupied by a school-house.' But since this was written 
(1852) the school has been in tum displaced by a manse of 
the Established Church. No ancient remains are now to be 
observed. 

Lastly comes Crois a' Chaulais, of which burying-ground 
the very slightest traces still exist in a small endosure behind 
a crofber's house upon the road-side, half a mile south-west from 

1 Mr. Sands discoYered part of the east gable of this chapel— 3^ feet thick.— Proe. 80e. 
AnlUq. 8caL, vol. xvL p. 463. 

* Mr. Sands tdso mentions (J&id.) that he found some of the mortar and stones of 
the ancient chapel which evidently hère existed ; and fùrther, that a stone, with a cross 
npon it) still forms part of the pavement at Hynish £eumi-8teading. This cross we did not 
happen to observe, althongh we stabled at Hynish several times. 
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the former ferry at the north end of Tirée, The spot where 
the last interment was made (remembered hj an old man onlj 
recently dead) was even pointed out în the south-west oomer; 
there are neither signs nor local tradition of a chapel, although 
Dr. Reeves is doubtlees correct in stating that one existed. 

Upon this crofb was recently found a perforated stone hamjner, 
the hole so perfectly polished, with an outward bevel, as to point 
to its having undergone a secondary use in the character of a 
socket for the pivot of a gâte. 

On the west edge of the road, directiy opposite the former 
burying-ground, are two large stones imbedded in the soil, and 
between thèse the Cross of Caoles is said to bave stood until 
taken away to serve in the érection of a house not ùiX off. The 
tops of thèse two stones (the socket of the cross) are now nearly 
level with the adjacent soil, that to the south measuring about 30 
by 12 inches upon its ezposed end. With this large imbedded 
stone (perhaps in order to prevent its sharing the fate of the cross 
itself) is associated a monitory tradition to the effect that, should 
it ever be removed, a hurricane will foUow such as to shake the 
whole of the island. Upon more than one ground, may the truth 
of this prophecy never be tested I 

The foregoing exhausts Dr. Reeves' list of the ancient chapels 
in Tirée, but upon the testimony of at least two elderly natives 
we are able to add the name and dedication of still another 
+ XIV chapel upon the outskirts of Scarinish itself. This is Gaibeal 
Thomais (the chapel of St. Thomas, pronounced ' Homish ') the 
site of which, with its burying-ground, is immediately to the 
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noiih-west of ihe village, about 60 yards south of the Gott 
road, and 50 yards east of the fence of Scarinîsh farm. One of 
our informants told us that his father remembered atones in 
position there within the last century, and indeed that the chapel 
roins were utilised to build the old store on the east side of the 
harbour. 

A field in the glèbe, about half a mile north from Scarinish, 
on the south-west side of the road and manse, is still known as 
Tir d ChaibeU. This name seems equally to bear the interprétation 
of ^ the land of the chapel/ or ' the chapel lands/ but about its 
centre are the foundations of the east and west walls of some 
building, which appears to hâve measured about 50 by 18 feet, 
perhaps including an annexe. 

Again on the east shoulder of Cnoc Grianal, a rocky green 
knoll upon Ben Hynish, half a mile east from Balaphuil, is a flat 
grassy space containing in its centre the foundations of some old 
building. This has apparently been an oblong oval measuring 
about 4 by 6 yards over the walls, and from its situation and 
east and west position may possibly hâve been another chapel ; 
the comparative isolation of this spot from any of the known 
ecdesiastical remains, and the frequency of thèse in other parts 
of the island, lending ail the greater likelihood to the existence 
of one in this locality also. With a chapel in practicaDy every 
township— even in small ones so closely adjoining as Kenovay, 
Comaig-mor, and Eilmoluag — it is only to be expected that there 
was one at Balaphuil. 



CHAPTER XV 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DUNS AND SANDHILL- 
SITES OF COLL AND THIEE 

Although involvîng a certain amount of répétition, it is thought 
advisable to give hère a brief analysifi of the varions types of 
Dnns in thèse islands, as also of the few relies which hâve been 
found in thèse and the Sandhill sites, as bearing upon their 
probable date and ancient occupation. 

In the first place, neither island contains any distinctly 
marked spécimen of the Broch or so-called *Pictish tower' 
proper,^ a type of ordinary occurrence in Sutherland, Caithness, 
Orkney and Shetland, and also represented by a fine group in 
Glenelg (Invemess-shire), and by a few spécimens in the ' Long 
Island' or outer Hébrides, as well as outlying examples in 
Perthshire, Stirlingshire, Selkirkshire, and Berwickshire. 

To quote, at some length, from Dr. Joseph Anderson's descrip- 
tion,^ * the typical form of the Broch is that of a hollow circular 
tower of dry-built masonry about 60 feet in diameter and about 
50 feet high. The wall, which is 15 feet thick, is carried up solid for 
about 8 feet, except where two or three oblong chambers, with rudely 

1 Although it is barely possible that some of Class A belong to this type. 
* Froc 8oe. AwUq. Scot.^ voL xii pp. 314-316. 
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vaulted roofisy are oonstructed in itfi thicknesa. Above the height 
of about 8 feet the wall is camed up with a hollow space of about 
3 feet wide between its exterîor and înterior shell. This hollow 
space, at about the height of a man, is crossed horizontally by a 
roof of slabs, the upper surfaces of which form the floor of the space 
above. This is repeated at about every 5 or 6 feet of its further 
height. Thèse spaces thus form horizontal galleries separated from 
each other vertically by the slabs of their floors and roofs.' Dr. 
Andersen states further that the only opening to the outside of 
the tower is the main entrance, a narrow passage usually about 
15 feet long and 3 feet wide, leading straight through the wall on 
the ground level to the central area or courtyard of the tower, 
* round the inner circumference of which, in différent positions, are 
placed the entrances to the chambers on the ground floor, and to 
the staircase leading to the galleries above. In its eztemal aspect 
the tower is a truncated cône of solid masonry, unpierced by any 
opening save the narrow doorway; while the central court 
présents the aspect of a circular well 30 feet in diameter . . . 
presenting at intervais on the ground floor several low and 
narrow doorways giving access to the chambers and stair, and 
above thèse ranges of small window-like openings rising per- 
pendicularly over each other to admit light and air to the 
galleries.' 

It is now generally admitted by antiquaries of authority that 
thèse Brocha ^ range from a period approximating to that between 

^ Aoooiding to Skene's CéUic ScoUand^ (seoond édition, yoL L pp. 40, 80, 83, 94), the 
independent tribes of North Britain appear for the fiist time in a.d. 306 under the général 
name of *Pict6,' of which one section was known as the CàUdonii^ while in the other axe to 
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the Roman occupation which ended A.D. 410 and the Norae 
occupation of the Hébrides together with the northem and 
western parts of Scotland, which commenced before A.D. 800 
and continued until 1266. This would give a period for the 
prevalence of the Brochs of from ca. a.d. 800 until ca. A.D. 1200.^ 
Perhaps a still safer chronology (with regard to the latest 
excavations) would assîgn to the Brochs a more gênerai period, 
viz. — ^the first eight or ten centuries of the Christian era — ^thus 
overlapping, for half that space, with the whole duration of the 
Roman occupation of southern Scotland (a.d. 79-410), a circum- 
stance which need hardly stand in the way, since their spécial 
région or habitat was barely infringed upon by the Romans. 

be reoognised the Mœaiœ ; the last named oonmstîng of those tribes ▼hich weie sitoated 
next the Antonine Wall (between the Forth and Clyde) on the nortfa, with the CnUoim 
lying yet bejond them. Of thèse, the GaUdonii had been separately mentioned in a.d. 66 
and the Mœatœ éRd, 201, foUowing which data it would appear that the Picts had been 
establifihed in Scotland aboat the Christian era, if not^ indeed, many yean earlier. 

The Picts are supposed to bave corne to Scotland fcom Wales or Ireland (mythically 
originating in Thrace or Scythia) and the Scots or Dalriads firom the north-east of Ireland 
It seenu certain that both nations were Oeltic in race and langoage, their dialects 
bearing probably much the same relation to each other as do the Breton, Welah, and 
Oomish (Ibid,y voL L pp. 194-201 ; also Beeves* Adamnan^ p. 63). 

Skene {Odtic SeoUand^ voL L pp. 198-201) indeed states that St. Golumba conyersed freely 
with Brade, Eing of the Northem Picts, and with his messengers, without the intenrentîon of 
an interpréter ; although upon two occasions he did employ this assistance when expounding 
the Christian gospel to the Picts, such aid thus appearing to become neoessaiy only when 
an absolute précision of expression was essentiaL 

It was at the very end of the fourth century, coincident with the final withdrawal of the 
Romans, that the Picts and Scots formed settled kingdoms in Scotland. The southern 
Picts were converted to Christianity by St Ninian, ca. 397 ; the northem Picts, under 
Eing Bmde, in 565 by St Columba. 

^ Boman coins and fragments of Samian ware bave been found in the Brochs of 
Orkney and Caithness. 
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Thèse detailed références to the Brochs or 'Pictish Towers' 
are deemed necessary firom the existence in Tirée of the ruins 
of at least four large Duns which seem certainly (as also four 
to eight otherSi less distinctly) to corne into a type (Class A) 
which we hâve denominated semi-Brochs and described as a 
Connecting link between the Brochs proper and the rude Hill- 
Forts. 

The analogy between the semi-Broch type and the true 
Brochs consists in their generally massive and circular form 
with double concentric walls and an intervening passage on the 
ground floor of 28 to 36 inches wide, although in the true Broch 
the base is solid except as regards several separate oblong cells 
and the entrance to the stairway, while the galleries are pkced 
in tiers above the first story. Thèse upper galleries, together 
with the necessary staircase, appear to be quite absent in our 
Class A. Indeed it does not seem that the Duns which we 
hâve so dassed ever reached more than 12 to 15 feet in height, 
since in no instance could any sign of an upper gallery or a 
staircase be now observed. It is admitted that this is only 
négative évidence, but in the other event, it would simply follow 
that Class A consists of true Brochs, so much ruined that no 
trace of upper galleries or staircase can now be found, although 
even then the more or less continuons passage or gallery 
between the walls on the ground level still difierentiates them 
firom the Brocha 

Upon the whole, it seems that Class A is essentially distinct 
both firom the true Brochs or ^Pictish Towers' and firom our 

X 
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Claas B — the Rock- or Hill-Forta In neîther of thèse two laat- 
named types is présent the regular passage of 28 to 36 inches 
between concentric walls upon the ground floor; and while the 
semi-Broch agrées with the Broch of Caithness, Orkney, etc., 
in its symmetrical and massive circular construction, it equally 
differs in this respect from Class B, where occors a séries of 
successive ramparts most irregular both in outline and intervaL 
Further, the double main walls of Class A appear to hâve been 
distinctly higher than in Class B, and yet not nearly so lofiy 
(with no appearance whatever of staircase or upper galleries) as 
compared with those of the Broch proper. We are thus con- 
firmed in the opinion that Class A is quite a separate one, — ^not 
impossibly a type which intervened between the rude Bock- 
Forts and the true Brochs. 

It has already been suggested that the groups of small 
circular cells, of which traces occur within the central keeps of 
three out of the four semi-Brochs in Class A, may be remains 
of a secondary occupation, although in Dun Mor Yaul esped- 
ally, where thèse are best defined, it would almost appear that 
they formed part of the original plan. 

Class B—of Rock-Forts or Hill-Forts— demands little gênerai 
description, each Dun being characterised by an irregular in- 
dividuality of shape and outworks dépendent upon the natural 
configuration of its site. As a rule, however, there hâve been 
at least two or three outer ramparts shielding the point of 
approach, the other portions being usually protected by steep 
cliffs or rocks to seaward. 
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GlasB C — ^the Marsh-Duns, upon mounds in présent marshes 
or former lochs — are much larger in size than Class D — Islet 
Duns — but unfortunately so greatly ruined as to afford little 
or nothing in the way of ground-plan. The one exception in 
this respect is Dun Ibrig, where the séries of ruined walls 
suggests the possibility of this type having approached, or even 
having been identical with, Class A. Ail of this type hâve 
eyidently been approached by raised causewayi^ 

Class D — ^the Islet-Duns — are of comparatively small dimen- 
sions, roughly circular in form, but with walls of no great 
strength^ upon islets in most cases at least partly natural. In 
every instance there seems to hâve been an access by means 
of a stone causeway (1 or 2 yards in width and 20 to 30 
in length) entirely artificial and not straîght but more or less 
curved. It would appear that much greater importance was 
placed upon the easily defensible nature of this causeway than 
upon the walls of the fort itself . 

Associated with a few of the Duns already described are 
spécial features, to which référence may briefly be made. Within 
the centre of the otherwise totally ruined Dun Balaphetnsh in 
Tirée, is a built well, with steps leading down ; and within the 
outworks of Dun Mor Yaul is a smaller well ; while in at least 
two other cases similar provision for water-supply is noticeable 
dose at hand. Again, in two Duns — ^that at Balaphetrish, just 
mentioned, and Dun Coirbidh, in Coll — ^there are in each case dis- 
tinct traces of a narrow pathway up the steep west side, evidently 
a subsidiary access quite apart from the regular main entrance. 
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In three or four instances there seem to be deared, and 
even guarded, approaches in connection with Dons. This has 
been noted at Dun Borbaidh in CoU, and is observable with 
spécial distinctness at Dun Hiader and Dun na deite in Tirée» 
while slighter indications of a similar pass occur near Dun Beg 
VauL 

Two Rock-Forts — ^Dun Cruit, off Lunga in the Treshnish 
Isles, and that upon Eilean Dubh (Tirée, No. 16) — appear to 
hâve been fiimished with rude draw-bridges. Dun Cruit indeed 
is so précipitons that such a mode of access seems to be the 
only one possible. 

Attention may also be drawn to earthworks or screens at 
both ends of Loch Cliad (Ooll, No. 27), and to another near 
the Island Dun in Loch Rathilt (CoU, No. 24) ; and also to the 
long underground passage traditionally associated with Dunan 
Nighean (Tirée, No. 13). 

Afi to the date of érection of the varions types of Duns in 
Coll and Tirée, ail that can be definitely stated is that they 
(or at least most of them) are apparently of not later origin 
than the period of the Norse occupation of the Hébrides, which 
ceased in a.d. 1266.^ This is evidenced by the Scandinavian 
names associated to the présent day with several — such as Dun 
Anlaimh in Coll (in Loch nan Cinneachan, Hhe loch of the 
heathen,' tradition also Connecting an Oktf with Dun Acha) ; 
Dun Hiadbb, Dun Ibrig, and Dun Ottir, ail in Tirée; apart 
from the generic Norse horg represented in Bobbaidh and 

^ While, on the other hand, they may date back to about (or before) the Christian era. 
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BoBAiGE, also the significant DuN nan Gall, and Dun Cruit 
{Cruithne=* eL Pict*) upon a precipitous rock oflF Lunga in the 
Treshnieh Isles.^ 

The Word Borg entera not uncommonly into place-names in 
Iceland, and it is recorded (as noted in the nezt chapter) that 
Bjom the Easterling, son of Ketil Flatnef, had his résidence from 
ca. A.D. 886 at Borgaa^holt, and was buried near the neighbouring 
streamlet Borga/rlœkry in the valley of Vididal (or Willow- 
date). Borg certainly has had the further meaning of town or 
village^ but the dërivative seems clearly to represent a fortù 
Jication or defence, which in those days was ordinarily the 
nucleus of a village.* We find Bardi, of the * Heath-Slayings/ • 
associated ca. a.d. 1013-1021, with Litla-Borg and Stora-Borg 
in Iceland, where, between thèse two homesteads, upon the 
basaltic cône of Boi^arvirki (at a height of some 800 feet above 
the sea-level) are still the ruins of a fine stone-fort, resembling 
in its massive exterior the best preserved of the semi-Brochs 
of Tirée, although it appears to hâve been a Bock-Fort pure 
and simple, without any passage or ground gallery within the 
outer wall.* 

* From thia lût are purposely omitted any which seem to be merely place-names of 
None dérivation ; as Gott, Sgibinis, Heaniah, Hanais, Vanl, and Salum ; with Foidag and 
Beic, possibly also of non-Gaelic origin. In the Outer Hébrides a similar nomenclature is 
eqnally suggestive. 

* Cleasby and Vigfusson's An leela/ndie-Englùh DicUonoâry, p, 73. 

* Thê Saga Libraryy voL iL pp. zliii, 366. 

* Borgarvirki is figured and described in Collingwood and Stefansson's A PUgrimage 
U> ikê Saga-Steadê of ledand, pp. 164-167, Ulverston, 1809, and seems to be a praotical 
contribution to the debated question of the érection of stone-forts in Scotland by the Norse- 
men. It is also minutely described by Dr. Bjom M. Olsen of Reykjavik in Arb<^ Mm 
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In Norway itself there ezîst a number of atone forts (known 
as Bygdehorge) somewhat similar to Èorgarvirki and certainly 
ancîent, although ît does not appear that any definite period is 
assigned to them.^ 

But indeed it seems in every way most probable that the 
Hebridean Duns were the work of a native' race, and had been 
(in gênerai, at least) erected prior to the more or less con- 
tinuons domination by the Norsemen, who may hâve taken 
possession of thèse forts and occupied them, but would scarcely 
hâve permitted such stroDgholds to be constructed by the race 
or races whom they held under their yoke.* 

The conjecture logically follows that most of the Duns in 
thèse islands had been built either hefore or at a period coincident 
with the first forays of the Vikings,* of date about A.D. 800, 

idensâca forvleifafidagi^ 1880-1881 (Tear-book of the Icelandic Antiquarian Society), 
pp. 90-113 ; and in Daniel Bnran's Arkaologiike undenogéU&r paa làltmdj Oopenbagen, 
1889. 

^ Described by G. Bygfa, ' Qamle Bygdeborge i Noi^ge,' in Fareningm tU noràke fartids- 
mindeimerken hévaringy Acvrsberttning for 1882, pp. 90-80. 

* Although 8ome of the Hebridean Forts may perhaps hâve been built by the Norsemen. 
As to period, such an hypothesis would merely extend the possible origin of thèse Duns untàl 
the fiist half of the thirteenth centuiy. It must be acknowledged, in making this caveai, that 
no relie of distinoUy Norse type is reoorded firom any Broch or Dun in Sootland Upon the 
other hand, the few objects discovered are of most indefinite class, oonsisting cliiefly of rou^ 
hammer-stones or 'pounders' and crade pottery. 

' In the Icelandic Sagas are reoorded two temporary Norse occupations of the Brooh of 
Mousa (Moseyjar-borg) in Shetland at an interral of some 260 years. The first in date was 
ca, A-D. 900, and the second ca. A.D. 1156 (Anderson's Orkntyinga 8àga^ pp. czi and 161 ; 
also ScoUand in Façon Tûnei, The Iron Age, pp. 200-201). 

* The Irish *Scots' aie said to haye first inyaded Sootland about aj). 360, the Picte then 
f orming the inhabitants of Britain north of the Forth and Glyde (Skene's CkUie Seotiand^ 
second edn., toI iil p. 125) ; while it is generally agreed that the Dahiads (also Irish Scots, 
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while the intervening duration of the Norse supremacy (say 
ca. 900-1000 until theîr final withdrawal in 1266) would exclude 
any later date for their origin. 

This indeed séems thoroughly compatible with the mention, 
by ancient annaliste, of Forts in various districts of Scotland.^ 
Moreover, in times approaching the historic period, we find 
spécifie dates attached in the Irish chronicles to notices of 
several Duns. 

'the Sons of Ere'} permanenUy settled in ihe (now) oounty of Aigyllshiie about a.d. 506 
(Beeres* Adamnan, p. 433). Thîs dénotes a still earlier inyasion agûnst whicb the Picts 
would natoially fortify themaelTCS, espeeSaUj on the ▼estem ahoEe, ▼hère indeed we find 
most of the Dana 

^ A still earlier (althongh perhaps entirely legendary) people, named the Fîrbolff—^ 
small daik raoe-*i8 said to hâve preceded the Picts in Ireland. Expelled fcom Ireland 
hy another tribe, the TwUha De Danaan, thej oocupied part of the Hébrides, until driven 
ont thence by the Gruithnigh or Picts. This acoount may be laigely mythical, but it is at 
least interesting to note that the site of an ancient fort in Bt. Kilda is known as Dun- 
Fhirholg (Skene's Oéltic ScoUand, yoL L pp. 173-185). The AwnàU of the Four MaeUn 
place the arrivai of the Milesians or Scots in Ireland as anno fnundi 3500, or &o. 1694 
{IbiéL^ ToL L p. 180), but» withont urging this remote antiquity, there can be little question 
that the Scots were in Ireland long before the Boman invasion of Britain. 

In the Aran Ldes (off the Qalway coast) are two very large and elaborate forts — ^Dun 
Aengns and Don Conor — to whioh tradition assigns a date of the first centuiy a.d. Dnn- 
Fhirbolg, in St. Eilda» has just been mentioned, and-— «gain to follow l^gend, our only 
authority— several sites of Duns or Forts in the West of Scotland which are ref erred to a 
period not far distant firom the Christian era, can stiU be identified. Of thèse, one is 
DuruJBoith (at Sleat in Skye), said to be named after SeaUuUdh who there conducted a 
military school and educated the five grandsons of Gathbad, ' a Druid of the Picts of Ulster,' 
viz., Guchnllin, the three sons of Uisneach, and Conall Geamaoh. Associated with the last- 
named is IhmekoniU upon one of the Qarveloch Ides, and with the sons of Uisneach — 'the 
Thxee Dragons of Dnnmonadh,' — are particularly Dvn mhic UitMoehan (the BeregorUum 
of Boece) on the north aide of Loch Etive, and, more incidentally, Dunadd and DwUroon^ 
atGrinaI^andJD1miSftM6)kn«(orGastleSwen)inEnapdBle(J6f<i,YoLi^ Thèse 

are of course from Fingalian legends. 
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The earliest of thèse 

* Bellum Duin-bolg/ anno 598, and 
'Bellum Duin-Ceithim/ anno 629 (also 681), 
apparently both refer to Irîsh sites, but the foUowing 

* Bellum Duin-locho,' 678 ; 

' Obsessio Duin-Baitte,' 680 ; 

' Obsessio Duin-Foither,' 681 (and again, 694) ; 

* Obsessio Duin-Att, et Duin-Duim,' 683 ; 
' Bellum Duin-Nechtain,' 686 ; 

^Combustio Tula-aman Duin-Ollaigh,' 686, as also 
* Combustio Duin Onlaîgh, 698 ; 
' Destructio Duin Onlaigh apud Selbach,' 701 ; 
' Dun-Ollaigh construitur apud Selbacum,' 714 ; 

* Obessio Dun-DeausB,' 692 ; 

* Obsessio Aberte apud Selbachum,' 712 ; 

seem in every case to be identified with Scottish (and several of 
them with West-Scottish) localities.^ 

Having regard to the historical facts — ^and legendary traditions 

^ Beeves' Adamnany pp. 372-381. Dun-locho is ooupled with Dovrad EtUnd — ' obvioasly 
the island of Jura.' Dun Baitte is sapposed to represent Dun-beath in Caithness, and 
Dun-Foiiker, Dunotter near Stonebaven, or Forteyiot in Perthshire ; Dun- AU and Dun- 
Duim are evidently Dun-add near the Crinan Canal, and Dundurn in Perthshire ; Dun- 
Nechtan seems to be Dunnichen in Forfarshire; while Dun-OUaigh is ahnost certainly 
I)unolly near Oban, the chief stronghold of the Cind Loam or raoe of Lomé, with whom 
St. Golumba was closely allied by birth, being the grandson of Erca, daughter of Loam Mor, 
(Selbach being tenth in descent from the last named). Aberte is supposed to be Dunaverty 
in Eintyre, and 'Tula Aman' to represent Tulli-Almond in Perthshire. Thèse détails and 
identifications are entirely cited from Skene's Cdtic SœUcmd and Beeves' Adamnan, 
where the quotations are nearly ail from the AnnàU of Ulster, with two or three from 
Tigheroach. 
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(no more are available) — already adduced, it seems reasonable to 
judge that for the first eight hundred years of our era the 
Hébrides were mainly possessed by the Pîcta» a race subjected, 
especially as time progressed, to incursions from a distinctly 
kindred people, the Irish Scots, who indeed gave to Ireland the 
name Scotia which only secondarily devolved upon Scotland — 
formerly known as Caledonia or part of BrUomnia. 

The next definite epoch of Hebridean history lies between the 
first Yiking raids, commencing (so far as we know) about A.D. 800, 
and the final surrender of the Norwegian suzerainty in 1266 — a 
subject treated at greater length in our nezt chapter. 

We hâve already shown that Duns or Forts are recorded as 
ezisting in Scotland (and the Hébrides) from at latest the seventh 
century a.d., with one knows not what margin of earlier ongin. 

Our déduction would be that the Hebridean Duns — ^taking 
them in the most gênerai way — ^may be regarded as belonging to 
a period ranging from somewhere about the Christian era to the 
years 900 — 1000 a.d. The terminal epoch (as already suggested) 
is derived from the undoubted supremacy which the Norsemen 
attained in the Hébrides or Sudreys, and the more likely occasion 
for the érection of thèse Forts would appear to hâve been the 
incursions from Ireland before the coming of the Yikings, unless 
indeed they were built diuing the transition stage, when the 
visits of the Norsemen were less fréquent, and their authority 
was not yet fully established. In either case we give them a 
date of not later than about a.d. 1000, with quite a thousand 
years of possible earUer chronology. 
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DismÛNsing this subject, and coming io more congenial fisu^ts, 
most of the Dune in CoU and Tirée are close to the western shores 
of thèse islanda A not unreasonable inference is that the 
occupants expected their foes from seaward — whether from 
Ireland or Norway.^ Further, the Duns — ^more especially upon 
the west shores — ^as a raie stand in a continuons chain, each 
within view of the nezt; so notably indeed that in several 
instances a fresh site has been discovered by searching a head- 
land between two forts already known, but obstructed by it &om 
an interchange of signais. K any such communication really 
ezistedy it was possibly by means of fire — showing smoke by day, 
or flame by night. This method is the traditionary one, while 
it also appeals to the sensé of the probable. Several Duns in both 
Coll and Tirée are not indeed within full yiew of each other, and 
yet in each of thèse cases, smoke or flames might well hâve served 
as a waming from one to the other. 

Apart from the names of Norse dérivation which are still 
attached to several of the Duns, the argument (to which we 
freely defer) is that, whatever their after occupation, they were 
of native, Le. Pictish or Celtic, origin.* Two of the forts which 
we notice lend spécial testimony to this, the approved, view. 
Thèse are, first, the Dun (or Duns) in Loch Cliad in CoU, where, 
at each end of the Loch, is a distinct long and straight earth- 

^ It is trae that the same holds good with the west ooast of Irekad, where enemiee ooold 
aoarcely be expected from the Atlaiitic. 

* The Norsemen of the Vikîng time are aaid never to hâve erected sUme forta at home. 
There, indeed, they had abundance of wood ; but see pp. 165-166 for Boigarvirki in Iceland, 
and the Norwegian Bygdêborge, 
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work — sloped outside, but abrupt within— clearly as if a mask 
from outer observation. The other instance is in connection 
with Dunan Nighean in Tirée, where there is said to hâve 
been a narrow underground passage firom close to the Dun's 
entrance, first through a natural latéral fault in the rock, then 
under a sandbank of considérable présent size, and emerging 
on the shore — at a distance of some 200 yards from its com- 
mencement — ^through another, or the same, cleft in the strata. 

Dun Omit — on Limga, one of the Treshnish Isles — ^is by 
its name associated with the Picts. It is incidentally curions 
to note that the subjugation of the Picts by Kenneth MacAlpin 
in 844 so nearly coincides with the first recorded permanent 
occupation of the Sudreys by the Norsemen, under Eetil 
Flatnef, before the year 852, 

If we take the Duns in CoU and Tirée at about thirty in 
each island, and allow an average of three families to those ip 
CoU and four in Tirée (having regard to their relative sîze), 
a theoretic Dun-population of some 450 for CoU and 600 for 
Tirée is easUy deduced, upon the assumption that thèse forts 
were simultaneously occupied. This seems to be no excessive 
estimate, and would give to CoU, for its Duns alone, a census 
quite equalling that of the whole island at the présent day, and 
similarly in Tirée would account for about one-third of its 
actual population, which is companttively much denser than 
in CoU. This calculation is altogether apart from the separate 
occupants both of the SandhiUs and of the remoter inland parts 
of the islands, who might weU aggregate to an equal number. 
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although it is by no means certain that the Sandhill dweUers 
were of coeval date with tliose of the forts. 

In the présent chapter it has alreadj been suggested that 
somOi at leasti of the Dans of Coll and Tirée were annexed 
and occupied by the Norwegîan intruders — ^this being almost 
prored by the Norse names which several still bear, in addition 
to local legends conceming two in Coll, Dun Acha and Dun 
Anlaimh. Again, it seems in erery way probable, that men of 
the ' broken ' clans — ^who are recorded upon authority as ezisting 
in Coll in 1587^ — ^would sélect the remoter forts as most 
convenient dwellings to afford shelter and a certain amount of 
défensive security. Thèse 'broken men' appear to hâve been 
simply companies of freebooters, entirely beyond the reach of 
the then légal authority, who adopted the Yiking principle of 
living at the expense of those who were weaker than them- 
selves. Indeed, there can be no question that some of the Dune 
were inhabited well within historié times.^ 

^ See Chapter vii. page 69. 

* ScoUand in Façon Ttmes, The Iron Açê^ pp. 270-271. The latest distinct référence to 
the occupation of thèse minor Island Forts seems to be contained in the Beg. Privy CouneUy 
where (toL yiii. p. 622) it is recorded that King James vl set himself in eamest {anno 1608) 
to the complète subjugation of the Highlands and Islands. By yirtae of a royal commission, 
a small fleet was despatched firom Ayr in the siqnmer of that year, under Lord Ochiltree and 
Andrew, Bîshop of the Isles, to reduce to obédience the dans in the Hébrides from Islay to 
Mull ; Ck>ll and Tirée being specially mentioned in the reports. From an officiai letter from 
Lord Ochiltree, 12th August 1608, this expédition consisted of Hwo Inglishe shippis, the 
one under the conduct of Sir Williame Sanct Johnne, callit " The Advantage," quha beharis 
himsftiff yerie cairfullie and honestlie in ail oocasionis of this serrioe, the other under the 
gOTemament of Owne Wenne, ane foUowar of the other with ane pynnage with other tua 
Scottis shippis of my awne, togidder with ten harkis ' ; the whole company being ' in nomber 
Bcairse nyne hundreth men,' who (acooiding to a prerious minute, J6wL, p. 60) were * weil 
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But the whole subject of thèse ancîent forts is in every way 
a most difEicult one, and when we corne to analyse the relies 
of their past inhabitants, as disclosed through a perfanctory 
excavation of their kitchen-nûddens, nothiag can be found to 
identify them with any definite race or era; although upon 
other grounds, as above explained, we are satisfied that they 
were constracted by the native inhabitants, and may hâve been 
occasionally occupied by the Norsemen. 

A list of objects found in the Duns of Coll and Tirée is hère t 
annexed, precedence being given accordîag to the comparative 
frequency of occurrenca 

1. Kitchen-midden ashes, bones (one deer-hom), and shells. 

The bones are usually split (evidently to extract the 
marrow) and sometimes bear transverse cuts. Horses' 
teeth are fairly common in some of the Duns, but so far as 
could be observed, by no means of invariable occurrence. 

proridit and fomeist with munitioun, ponlder and bnllet.' Lord Ochiltree's commission was 
to destroy 'Inmfaddis, biilingiB and heyland gaUayia' (so &r as not leqnired for peacefnl 
tues, and really referring to war boats), and to demolish *the honssis and strenthis per- 
^nîTig to the saidis rebellions, nnansnerable and diasobëdient personis ' (i&tcL, p. 741 ; . 
^the castellis and honssis of strength' oocorring on p. 739). This expédition proved most 
Bucoessfùl ; indeed, by a stratagem — ^which indnded the temptations of a sermon by the 
Bishop of the Isles, and a dinner to foUow, on board the king's ship * The Moon ' (IbiéL^ 
p. lyiii) — ^the moet dangerons of the chiefis were taken prisoners ; and foUowing therenpon an 
important agreement, 'The Band and Statntes of Icolmkill,' was execnted 23 Aug. 1609, 
bieating up the independent clan mie, and giving (at least nominally) a fnll submission to 
the central goremment 

It most be added, howerer, that Th$Act8 of (ke Parîi4Mment of ScoUa/nd (Thomson, toL vi 
part 2., p. 168, anno 1649} describe the inhabitants of 'Mull, Teirie, Goill,' etc., as having 
been practicaUy ail *in actoall rebellioun' abont the years 1645-1647; and indeed thronghont 
the serenteenth centnry, in Tarions parts of the HighLmdB, many of the dansmen were 
content to remain ontlaws. 
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Fish-bones and, more especially, the sliells of the 
limpet and periwinkle, were uaually found, with 
occasional oyster-shells and crab-claws ; but shell-fish do 
not seem to bave formed so prédominant an article of 
diet in tbe Duns as in the Sandhill dwellings. 

2. Hammer-stones — water-wom stones of oval or oblong- 

oval shape, and greatly varjring in size, jnst as 
gathered from tbe beach, but with distinct marks of 
use on one or both ends, sometimes to an extrême 
extenty and occasionallj upon both edges also. Less 
frequently thèse stones, when of flattish form, bear 
indentations in the centre of their sides, as if caused 
by their use as hammers upon métal chisels. Other- 
wise the hanmier-stones seem chiefly to hâve been 
employed in pounding. Sometimes a large group was 
found — with or without the marks of use — which 
bore signs of fire, having evidently been raised to a 
high température. In this connection the reasonable 
explanation is offered that they had béen used for 
heating water in large earthenware vessels by being 
inserted therein. Only a single hammer-stone (see Plate 
facing p. 8) can be noted as bearing at ail the appearance 
of a weapon ; this is symmetrically shaped and bevelled 
off at the base on both sides. Ail the others seem to 
hâve been purely domestic implements. 

3. Fragments of a coarse pottery (always unglazed) are very 

conmion, though no complète vessel was found, and 
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only one of undoubted Diin orîgin was met with. In 
Bome caseSy however, the pieœs were mifficiently large to 
show the sîze and shape of the vessel^ evidently in two 
instances resembling the bowl of a smaU wine-glass, and 
in a third, a shallow saucer. Most of the pottery was 
entirely plain — apart' from a very simple rim— but a 
great variety of .pattems was also foûnd, ranging from 
the crudest row of ridges, formed by the human finger- 
nail^ to âg-zag ornament and even occasional attempts 
to imitate the fem leaf, with (quite ezceptionallyy at 
Dun Borbaidh in CoU) the figure of a stag. The com- 
monest pattems are in short Unes, simple or crossed, 
incised by some small sharp tool, such as a flint, a pointed 
bone, or métal pin. Thèse pattems are ail indented, 
but there is another rarer class with raised ornament 
(always near the nm) usually in the form of a zig-zag 
or wave. One fragment of a plein pot was found with 
a well-shaped perforation nearly an inch below the lip of 
the vessel, evidently to admit a rude cord or handle by 
which it could be carried or suspended. 

4 Small water-wom pebbles (very plentifiil in many of 
the Duns) averaging about half an inch to one inch in 
diameter or lengtL As to the use of thèse we can 
only suggest that they may hâve been 8lingH3tones. 

5. flint is rare in the Duns (quite contrary to the case of 
the Sandhill dwellings) and always in the form of 
small nodules or flaked pièces, never sufficiently shaped 
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to deserve the name of scrapers. Indeed they eeem 
rather to bear the character of strike-lîghts, Flints were 
observed at only about one-fifth of the whole of the Duns 
noted. 

6. One slate-whorl and one pottery-whori were unearthed. 

We know defînitely of three more of the latter having 
been discovered, and hâve had reports of several others. 

7. Small pièces of shaped bone, either rounded like a pin, 

or squared and then brought to a point. But thèse 
are very scarce. Also a single bone holed through îts 
thicker end. 

8. A very few fragments of much corroded métal (chiefly, if 

not entirely, iron) of too indeterminate form to décide 
their purposes, yet clearly shaped to serve some spécial 
object. Further, but very rarely, nodules of iron ore, 
each of something like an ounce in weight. 

Comparing the above résumé of the Dun relies with the 
corresponding results from the Sandhills, we there find — 

1. Eitchen-midden ashes, bones, and shells — ^the latter in 

great abundance. 

2. Hanmier-stones, of médium to very large size^ are quite 

as common as in the Dun& 

3. Pottery is very plentiful ; much of it of a somewhat coarser 

make, containing more grit and small stones than that 
of the Duns. Pattemed fragments are quite scarce, and 
the few varieties of design are mainly of a slight and 
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simple nature — mère rows of very small îndentations or 
Unes, or small rings as if produced by the hoUow stem 
of a rush. 
5. Flints are abundant, occurring at every one of the Sand- 
hill sites, and frequently including scrapers. Flint-knives 
are uncommon, and only two arrow-heads were noticed. 

7. One holed-bone was found. 

8. Lumps of iron slag are not rare, as also fragments of 

wrought rivets, etc. The same importance cannot, how- 
ever, be attached to thèse as to métal from the Duns, 
since they may be relies of the Viking period super- 
imposed upon the earlier occupation of the Sandhills. 

9. Several bone and bronze pins. One needle and a large 

bodkin, both well-shaped from bone, and foimd near 
each other. 

Pattemed pottery was noted at only four Duns in Coll, but 
at eleven in Tirée. To some eztent it was found to occur upon 
almost ail the Sandhill sites in both islands. 

A small proportion of the pottery may represent fragments 
of sepulchral ums, of which none are known to exist in connection 
with so late a period as the Iron Age deposits in Scotland.^ 

^ SeUkmd in Façon Timeê^ Brom$ and Stone Agu^ p. 3u 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE NORWEGIAN OCCUPATION OF THE 
HEBRIDES 

Pbofbssob p. a. Mttnch in his most valuable treatise upon 
The Ghronide of Man and the Sudreys assigns to the Scottish 
Hébrides {Sudreyjar^ or 'southem isles') an important place in 
the earlier pages of Norwegian history, as having formed 
*for about 170 years at least' (t.e. A.D. 1098-1266), *if not 
for double that time' {ca. 880-1266), a part of the Norse 
kingdom. It must indeed be admitted that, as to the earlier 
half of the last-mentioned period, this occupation was chiefly 
an unsettled one, somewhat casual and irregular in its nature, 
and attributable rather to the Norse pirates or vikings than to 
any systematic control by the kings of Norway. 

The ancient Sagas ^ (or historiés) of Norway, Iceland, and 
Orkney contain many brief références to our Hébrides, but thèse 
are usually so incidental and fragmentary that little of any 
definite nature isto be gleaned either conceming spécifie localities, 
or as to détails of the invasions or the gênerai occupation of 
thèse islands. It has been the writer's endeavour to indude 

1 Thèse ehionicles, indeed, ontil about the time of King Haiald Harfagri {ea, 863), seem 
to be mère legends, and to oontain almost as mach myth as history. 
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in the présent chapter a résumé of ail the more striking référ- 
ences to be identified with our local subject from those of the 
Sagas which are readily available. 

From as early as about the year 789, the Norsemen, in their 
* vestrviking/ ^ or western piracy, had been accustomed to harry 
(with some regularity) the coasts of England, Scotland, anJ 
Ireland. Dr. Joseph Andersen in his Introduction to The 
Orkneyinga Saga quotes the Anglo-Saxon Chronide, under date 
787, as to King Beorhtric, that ^in his days first came three 
ships of Northmen from Hœretha-land ' (Horda-land on the west 
coast of Norway), and that thèse were the first 'Danish' (or 
more correctly, Norse) revers who sought England.^ In 793 
or 795 the Norsemen attacked the Irish shores, in 798 they 
plundered the Hébrides, and again in 802 and 806 are recorded 
to hâve visited and ravaged lona.' Thèse raids were, however, 

1 'Vikmg' does not ordinarilj bear the meaning of 'gea-king,' but rather that of a 
' ba J-Tover,' althongh in some cases vikiiigs happened also to be sea-kings. The deriTation 
ÎB firom t^ a baj or cieek, and -inçy a common terminal denoting occupation. 

So late as about the year 1170, Swein Asleifison (of Ghdnay in Orkney) was a fiimous 
yiking, accustomed, eaoh season when the seed had been sown, to make a pirate-voyage 
about the Sudreys and Ireland, retuming to Orkney after midsummer from this 'spring- 
yiking.' After hairest he used to make another voyage, called the ' autumn-vikin^' reaching 
home again at the beginning of winter (Orkneyinga 8ag€^ BcUt édition, toL L p. 218). 

* Keaiy, in The VUnngê in WeeUm Ohrietendom^ p. 126, gives this date as 789, and 
the locality as * a harbour of the Doiset coast^' indining a]so to the belief that thèse fiist 
raiders were Danes, perhaps from Haideland in Jutland. The famous attack upon Lindis- 
famé came four years later (I&ûi, p. 127), and there seems little reason to doubt that this 
was by Norsemen, even if the previous descent upon Wessex had been made by their 
Danish neigbbours. It is to be noted that in mediœyal history the tenus 'Northmen' or 
' Danes' often stand for SoandînavianB genêraUy^ and not neoessarily in either case for men 
from Norway or Denmark. 

' Anderson's Orkneyinga Saga^ p. xzi ; also Munch, p. iz. 
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a mère prélude to their further incursions. In 807 they lodged 
themselves in the north of Ireland, and in 852 Olafthe White^ 
took Dublin, and firmly established himself as king in that dis- 
trict. Although there are traces, about this period, of a Norwegian 
émigration to the Sudreys, it was not until after the battle of 
Hafursfjord, ca. 883, when King Harald Harfagri {thefcdr-haired) 
Consolidated ail Norway into one monarchy by subduing the 
petty kings or jarls, and also invaded the rights of the odallers 
or freeholders by taking their lands, that the gênerai immigration 
commenced which resulted in the more thorough Norse occupation 
of the Hébrides, together with Orkney, Shetland, the Faroes, and 
even Iceland. Large numbers of the discontented chiefs and 
their followers fied the country, and Professer Munch specially 
notes that of the four hundred principal settlers, who first divided 
Iceland between them {ca. 880-900), the greatest and most 
powerful did not emigrate thither direct from Norway, but from 
the Sudreys.' While this statement is most interesting, and 
certainly to some large extent correct as concems the Hébrides 
(and especially in regard to the chîldren of Eetil Flatnef as is 
afterwards noted), it can hardly be doubted that the Orkneys and 
Shetlands would ail along be a chief base of opérations for the out- 
lawed subjects of Norway, whose connection with thèse northem 
islands was of a more complète and permanent nature than their 
comparatively partial occupation and control of the Sudreys. 

^ In Gaelic ' AmhlabV or * Anlftimh * ; descended from the aame fiunily as Eing Hanld 
HaiÊigri (Orhnêyinga SagOy p. zxi). His fàthat was 'Eiog' IngiaOd, son of Helgi 
(Dasent's BurtU Njal, yoL L p. 1 ; and Johnstone's AwtiqwtatM OdkhSeandieœy p. 18). 

s Monoh, p. iiL 
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Nevertheless, whilst making this fair and moderate concession that 
the Hébrides 'did not at anj period contain large and Isusting 
colonies/ but rather an uncertain and fluctuating population of 
Norsemen, and that the native Celtic élément * was never entirely 
absorbed by the Norwegian settlers as in Orkney/ yet it is not 
to be denied that 'real and lasting settlements were made in 
many parts of the western islands and that the prédominant 
influence was on the side of the Norwegians/ while the Gaelic 
population remained always the larger élément and their language 
waa chiefly spoken.^ The above seems to be a most reasonable 
▼iew of the matter, and merely infers that the comparatively small 
inducements for permanent settlement (on account of the triflîng 
proportion of arable soil and the gênerai absence of timber, in 
historié tîmes at least) prevented the planting of any large colonies, 
and, at the same time, the assimilation of the natives. Generally 
speaking, it may be safe to assume that the Hébrides were held 
by a few leading Norsemen and their followers, sufficient to ensure 
the maintenance of the foreîgn yoke and to coUect tribute. 

The first prominent Norwegian settler, whose name appears in 
the Hébrides, is Eetil Flatnef ' (Flat-nose), in many ways a very 

1 Munch, pp. Y and xyiiL Basent says, of the Sudreys (Bwmt Njal^ yoL L p.,clzzxiY), 
' To this day the name of ahnost eYeiy ialand on the west ooast of Scotland is either pore 
None or Non», distorted,' and that^ * while the original inhabîtants were not expelled but 
held in bondage as thraUs, the Norsemen mnst haYe dwelt, and dwelt thickly npon them too, 
as oonqnerors and lords.' 

* Skene in his CêUic SeoUand, second édition, yoL L p. 312, identifies Eetil Flatnef 
with Caittil Finn of the Annak of UliUr, The Saga cf K4ng Olaf Tryggwoêon (London, 
1886), p. 164, makes the sweeping assertion that from Bjom (Ketil's &ther) ' were descended 
abnost ail the great men of loeland.' 
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interesting personage. He had been a man of importance at 
home, as the son of Bjom Buna, a lord of Sogn in Western 
Norwaj» not au: from Bergen. By ail accounts he must hâve 
established himself in the Sudreys for a considérable time before 
the first expédition thither of King Harald Harfagri, which, 
although chronicled by Munch as in or about 870, would seem 
more naturally to be placed some years later — ^that is to say, after 
Harald had become (by his victory of HafursÇord, ca. 883^) 
master of ail Norway. According to one statement, Eetil Flatnef 
was sent by Eing Harald to the Hébrides to chastise some 
Vikings who had there taken up theîr abode;* but a more 
probable version of the story runs to the effect that Ketil 
emigrated from Norway to the Sudreys because of his obnoxious- 
ness to the king.' Be this as it may, Eetil had married one of 
his daughters, Aud 'Djupaudga' (the deeply-wealthy) to Eing 
Olaf the White at about the period of the latter's victory at 
Dublin (a.d. 852).^ In connection with the marriage of another 

1 Eing Harald Har&gri was bom about 853, and died etu, 933-936. Skene (who giyes 
the fonner date abeolutely) places the battle of HafuisQord in the year 883 (C^ic Boa^LamAy 
YoL L p. 336). This battle is usnally assigned to a.d. 872, but Skene's chronology appears 
to haye reason. 

' Munch, p. 33, from the LamàiMmaiKk, 

' JHd, from the LaaàÂdfMQ/ga, 

* So sajs Munch, p. xi, and his statement seems to be approximately correct Eeary, 
pp. 293 and 440, mentions that Olaf the White ruled the ooast settlements in Iidand, OTer 
Norsemen and Danes alike (Finn-Gaill and Dubh-GaUl), and that the Irish longs thernselves 
paid lùm tribute. The same authorîty records, p. 165, that in the Irish Ohronides, the 
Vikings are yariously described as ' Sea-robbers,' *Gentiles' (heathen), ^Gaill' (foreigners), 
or * Lochlann ' (lake-men). This latter désignation also occurs in the Hébrides. 

Eing Okf the White and Aud * the yery wealthy ' had one son, Thoisteîn the Bed, with 
whom, upon his fiBither's death, ca. 872 (Munch, p. z), Aud sailed to her relatives in the 
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daughter, Thorunna Hyrna (the homed) — to Helgi Magri (the 
Lean), son of Eyvind Eastman/ — Eetil Flatnef is described in 
the Landnamahoh as ^or Sudreyum' (of the Sudrejs),' and 
in the same association his father is named as Bjom the 
rough-footed, son of Grîm, lord of Sogn.' Ketil's wife was 
IngyUld, and besides the two daughters above noted (and 
another named Jorunn) they had two sons, Bjom the Eastman 
and Helgi Bjola, both of whom ultimately settled in Iceland, in 

Sudreys, w])ere Thoistein mArried Thurida, daughter of Eyrind Eastman {CdUhSeamd.^ 
p. 19), aant and nephew thns wedding brother and sister. Thorstein the Bed becamea 
'herkong' (warrior), and co. 874-880 an ally of Signid BiM (the rich), first earl of Orkney, 
whom he assisted to subdae Caithness, Sutherland, Boss and Moray. After Earl Siguid's 
death {ca. 880, BoUb^ yoL L p. 6) Thorstein roled thèse conquered districts until he was himself 
slain in Caithness {ca. 888, Bwmt Njody yoL L p. cci). Upon her son's death And went first to 
Orkney, where she gaYe her granddaughter Groa (apparently ddett daughter of Thorstein the 
Bed and Thurida) in marriage to Duncan, Earl of Caithness {CdUhSeancLy p. 19, and 
Orhneuinga Saga, p. zziii). Since thîs appears to haYe happened very soon after Thorstein's 
fall, and as he is known to haYe left at least seYen children, one of them of abont marriage- 
able âge at the time of his death, the date of that oYent cannot haYe been much, if at ail, 
earlier than the year 888 as gÎYen by Basent in Bumt Njal (iupra). Munch fixes the date 
as ca. 874, but this seems to be quito ontonable. Afberwards Aud Yisited the Faroes, and 
thenoe sailed for Iceland, to join her brother Helgi Bjola abeady settled there at Kialamess. 
Aud took for herself ail the Dale oountry about HYamm on BreidaQord ; this was about the 
year 892, and she died in West Iceland 908-910 (Saga Library, yoL û. p. xlix ; also Bwmt 
Njal, YoL L pp. Ixxx, od). 

Skene states (CeUie ScoUand, yoL i pp. 312, 313) that Olaf the Whito, Norw^;îan king 
of Dublin, had (also) married a daughter of Eing Eenneth i. of Sootland. If this was so, 
Aud must haYe been his 8€Cùnd wife. 

1 EyYind Eastman (so-called because he was firom Gfôtaland in Sweden), son of Bjom, 
had married Baforte daughter of KiarYal (or Carrol) Eing of Dublin or of Ossory, 872-887 
(Munch, p. xii ; Orhne^finga Saga, p. 209 ; and CeUa-Seand., pp. 23, 24). 

s CdUhSeand., p. 24. 

' Bwmt Njal, yoL û. p. 115. Helgi the Lean went to Iceland (ca. 880) and took to 
himself the whole of EyjaQord on the north ooast ; he was a MfiM-C!hristîan (Munch, p« xîy ; 
Saga Lihrary, yoL L pp. xz, xUy, zIy). 
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eapch case first visiting the Sudreys, where in 884 Bjom "RAfitm^n 
found Helgi Bjola and Aud (his father beîng then dead), and 
remaîned with them for two ' winters/— but disgusted by the 
ùixA that his relatives had aocepted Christianity he took ship 
in 886 for Iceland.^ 

Eetil Flatnef had two brothers, Hrapp and Helgi.^ The first 
named had a son Orlyg, who was educated by Bishop Patrick in 
the Sudreys, Orlyg also sailed for Iceland, provided by the 
bishop with timber, some consecrated earth, and an iron bell, with 
instructions to build a church dedicated to St. Columba at a 
place fîilly described. Ail this was duly carried eut at Esjuberg 
upon lands given to Orlyg by his cousin Helgi Bjola (son of Ketil 
Flatnef) who owned a large district in the west of Iceland.* 
Nothing is known of Eetil's latter years, except that he died in the 
Sudreys before 884, while it is stated that ail of his children, such 
as were there résident with him, had adopted Christianity/ His 
daughter Aud seems certainly to hâve become a Christian, as we 
read of the érection of a cross by her at * the place of her dévotions, 
a bold and précipitons rock, in the front of the mountain,' this 

^ OèUO'Secmd,, p. 18 ; Saga Library^ yoL îL p. 10. Bjom had remaiiied in Norway after 
his faiher's émigration, but was afterwards outlawed by Eing Harald Harfiagri either becanse 
of the non-payment of 'soatt,' or more probably on aooount of the complète défection of 
Eetil Flatnef {Saga Libraryy voL ii. pp. x, xvi, 3-5). This was in or about 884, ten yeaxs after 
the first settlement of loeland by Ingolf son of Om (i^id., 7ol L p. 192; voL iL pp. xlix, 6). 
Bjom is suggested to bave been the only one of EetO's children who did not renoimoe 
paganism ; he settled ca. 886 at Burgholt or Borgarholt in Bjamarhofii (West loeland) 
and was buried there beside the streamlet of Borgarlœkr {Ibid,, voL ii. pp. 10, 11, 366, 367). 

« Munch, pp. xi, xii, and xv. « Ibid^ pp. xiv, xv ; CdUhScand.^ pp. 14-16. 

* Saga Library^ voL iL p. 10. 
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rock being still known, early in the présent oentury, as Kross- 
holum.^ Through Aud and her brothers Bjom and Helgi Bjola^ 
Eetil was the ancestor of many powerful Icelanders. 

It may be taken as a fact that there was a Nôrse émigra- 
tion of vikings to the Sudreys, continuing for many years before 
the battle of HafursÇord, and that thèse harried not pnly the 
western isles, but also their parent country in the sommer 
time. It was this latter &ct which provoked King Harald 
Harfagri's first expédition, ca. 884,^ resulting in the appanage 
of Orkney, Shetland, and the Hébrides to the Norwegian crown 
for nearly four centuries thereaffcer. The control may ofben 
hâve been lax, or even interrupted, but the claim of conquest 
and a certain amount of supremacy were never abandoned until 
the convention between Magnus iv. of Norway and Alezander m. 
of Scotland in 1266, as a conséquence of King Hakon's ill-&ted 

1 Hendenon's leeland, yoL iL pp. 80, 81 ; OeUa-ScanéL^ p. 21. See Thé Saga of King 
(Haf Tryggwuon, p. 169, where it îb also stated ihat she was bozied, in acooidanoe with her 
own oommands, on the seashore below high-water nuurk. 

On the oiher hand, Laxdœla Saga, TrantlaUd from the Icda/ndic 5y Mwrid A. C. Preu^ 
18d9 (p. 12X expressly desoribes the buiial of And (or Unn) with pagan rites, a.d. 920. 
The same tianslator (p. 6) dates the émigration of Eetil Fktnef to Sootland as a.d. 890, — ^in 
his old âge, and after Thorstein the Bed, his grandson, had attained manhood ; although it 
is also stated (Ibid., p. 3) that Eetil gare as his reason for declining a proposai of his sons, 
Bjom and Helgi, in &Tour of Iceland, the préférence ' to go west oTer the sea, ... for 
there he had harried fax and wide,' — ^plainly infening earlier Tisits to the Sndreys before 
this final self-exile. NererthelesB, it appears hopeless to reooncîle the Tarions chronologies ; 
as to which, The Saga Lihrary (Moiris and Magnusson), and Dasent, in BunU Njai^ seem 
to remain the highest anthorities so yentnresome as to enter mnch into dates. 

* FlaUgjarboh, quoted in OrhMyinga Saga, pi 203 ; also Saga Libraryy yoL iil p. 113. 
The reasons for assîgning this date to Eing Harald's first expédition are giYcn, anUa, 
p. 182. 

2 A 
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venture. And even then, by this treaty made at Perth, the 
laie of Man and the Sudreys (Orkney and Shetland beîng 
specially excepted from the cession) were only gîven up in 
consideratioii of a yearly payment of 100 merks, in perpetuity 
to the King of Norway or his représentatives at EirkwaJl 
Cathedral, within the octave of the nativity of St. John the 
Baptist.^ 

In regard to religion, many of the Norse settlers in the 
Sudreys had, during the latter half of the ninth century, accepted 
Christianity iinder the influence of lona.^ It would seem that 
the new faith became partially spread among the Northmen in 
the Hébrides at least a century before its adoption in Norway, 
pressed there, at the point of the sword, by Eing Olaf Tryggwason 
upon most unwilling converts, a.d. 995 to 1000.' In Iceland, 
on 24th June 1000, the Althing proclaiined Christianity as a 
law of the land, commanding, in addition to belief in the creed 
of the Trinity, ail men to *leave off idol-worship, not expose 
children to perish, and not eat horseflesh,' under the penalty of 
outlawry for open transgression.^ 

^ CdUhNorman.i pp. 62-66 ; Munch, p. 13t. 

' St. Columba settled at lona in a.d. 563. 

' Thifl Olaf Tryi^maon, when upon one of his viking-Toyages before beooming king of 
Norway, had been baptized by the monks of Scilly in a.d. 993, and was thenoeforth a 
zealous propagandiat of Christianity. It is to be noted that about the year 986 lona was 
layaged by the Norsemen {AwmIs of UkUr, quoted in CaUectaneat pp. 266, 267, the inyadera 
being there called Danes), 

* Bumt Njai^ yoL ii p. 79. Dasent in IbiéL^ voL i. p. xzri, says that the nse of hoise- 
flesh as food was équivalent to eating méat offered to idols — i.e. horses sacrificed before 
heathen altars. 
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Some fifty years eaxlier, Hakon the Good,^ King of Norway, 
had made strenuous endeavours to establish the Christian &ith in 
his land, though the pagan élément remained so strong that the 
odallers at Drontheim compelled their king to eat some pièces of 
horse-flesh.' Later, about the year 1020, Eing Olaf Haraldson* 
followed in the same lines as his predecessor, Olaf Tryggwason, 
of baptism by force, but was unable to prevent his converts 
&om making ^ blood-offerings for peace and a good winter 
season/ ^ The recU Christianising of the people must hâve been 
a very slow process, and; without doubt, pagan rites would 
continue in Norway itself at least far into the eleventh century, 
and perhaps, incidentally, nearly as long in its more advanced 
western colony, the Sudreys. But, as a rule, bumt-burials and 
the sacrifice or eating of horses,^ may be regarded as unusual 
in the Orkneys or Hébrides after about the years 1050 to 1100 
at the very latest. 

1 Son of Harald Hariagri, and foster-son of Athelstan, Eing of Bngland ; reigned ea. 
935-960. 

' Saga Library^ voL iil p. 171. ' 

' St OIa^ who reigned 1015-1030 ; Orhneyinga Saga, pp. 8 and cxxvi 

* Saga lAhrofryy voL iv. pp. 193-194. Hvmwn sacrifice had formerly been practiBed 
among the Norihmen. It îb said that about the year 995 Earl Hakon 'the bad' o^ered 
np his son Erling immediately before his sea-fight with the Jomsburg vikings (IMd., 
ToL iiL p. 283). Thèse hmnan sacrifices appear, howeyer, to haye been rare. 

A curions description by an eye-witness early in the tenih century (Ahmed Ibn Fozlan) 
ezists of the crémation of a Norse chief, together with his ship and a hwman viotim. This 
was on the upper part of the Volga {Orkntyiiiga Saga, pp. czvii-cxx). 

* The mère eaJting of horseflesh, being, as we haye already seen, a test of paganism as 
against Christianity. fiuming of the dead body, together with the man's goods, was 
ordained as a law by Odin, *but the ashes should men bear out to sea, or bury in the 
earth ; and oyer noble men should a mound be raised for the mempiy of them ; but oyer 
ail men of any mark should standing stones be raised' {Saga Librcury, yoL iii p. 20). 
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In the saine wiay, it may be surmised, that in addition to 
bumtrburialSy those in ^ hows ' ^ or mounds — ^the viking with his 
ship, or horse and armour, or with both together^ — ^had been 
discontinued by about this period. In other words, that in the 
Sudreys, where such pagan burials or signs of the ubo of horse- 
^ flesh as food are found, thèse may approximately be assigned to 
a period previous to the eleventh centnry. 

This is a most difficult point, since in archœology no sharp 
lines of démarcation are to be found, old practices being often 
followed long after their normal era. But the earlier vikings 
had from the ninth century settled in the Sudreys, where the 
new faith had akeady been in vogue since the time of St. 

^ Aooording to Basent, in BurrU Njaly vol. i pp. oxzi-cxxiii, the Noise banals in loe- 
land were wibwrrUy the body being merdy laid in a caini, with goods and anns, sometiines 
in a ship, but always in a chamber foimed of timber or stone, oyer which earth and grarel 
were piled« ^ last duty of the priest was to bind 'hell-shoon' upon the feet of the dead, 
in which they shonld walk in ValhaUa. On the other hand, as to * chambered-caims,' 
Dr. Joseph Anderson in Proa Soc Antiq. Seat, yoL ziL pp. 346, 347, notes that ' the oommon 
or typical Norwegian barrow of the yiking time was destitute of dst or chamber.' 

' In the Story of BgU SkaiUigTimMon (London, 1893), p. 124^ is recorded the buiîal 
in Iceland of Egil's ùAhat — a famous smith — ^onder a mound, together with his horse, 
weapons, and smithy tools. This was in 93a When Egil himself died, ea. 983, he was 
laid with his weapons and raiment in a sepulchral motmd {IbidL^ pp. 197, S15). Three 
ship-bnrials hâve been disooyered at Pierowall in Orkney (SeoiUmd in Pingcm Timu — 
ThôIronAge, pp. 67-69). In 1891 a bumt-buiial— including man, ship, and horse— was 
found in sand-hills at Eiloran, Colonsay (Proc 8oe, Antiq. Scot^ yoL zxtL pp. 61-62). Again, 
according to the old Stat. Aec^ at Comaig-beg in Tirée haye been nneaithed skéletons of 
men and horses, laid with swords and armour. From a giaye in Tirée (exact locality 
nnspecified) came also a bronze tortoise-shaped biooch of the yiking âge, together with a 
heayy bronze pin {Proc Soc Antiq, Seot^ yoL x. pp. 664, 666, 660). 

The New Stat. Aec, yoL xiy. p. 207, records the disooyeiy of the skéleton of a maa 
(with armour) and a horse in the sand-dnft on Watersay, the next island south of Btora^ 
The writer has also been credibly infoimed of a similar burial in Ck>ll, near Arinaboat 
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Oolumba, a period of three hundred years, and it was from 
thèse western islands that Christianity became widely spread 
în Norway proper by a.d. 1000. Heathen rites would probably 
thus cease much sooner in the earlier-taught west than in the 
home-country itself 

There only remains to notice some of the more definite référ- 
ences to the Sudreys in those of the Sagas of Orkney and Iceland 
which are readily accessible through translations. Of Eetil 
flatnef and his family {ca. 852 onwards) sufficient mention for 
our purpose bas already been mada 

Before the year 880, Eyvind Eastman (whose daughter Thurida 
married Thorstein the Bed) had his son Helgi the Lean fostered 
in the Sudreys, but the child's condition (whence his nickname) 
afler two years was so little to the crédit of those in charge that 
Helgi was then removed to Ireland.^ This incident, coupled with 
Helgi's afber marriage to Thoronna H3rma (a double bond with 
the family of Eetil Flatnef), would argue some distinct connection 
between Eyvind Eastman and the Hébrides. Kol, the com- 
panion of Orlyg (who was Eetil's nephew, and had also been 
fostered in the Sudreys) in his émigration to Iceland about the 
same period, is evidently identical with the Eol who was a friend 
of Aud, and married Thorgerda, daughter of Thorstein the Red, 
settling in Laxardal near BreidaQord in Iceland.^ This Dala-Kol 
was the ancester of an important family, and would seem to bave 

1 CMeo-iSbond, p. 24. 

* IMci, pp. 16, 19, 22. His motiier was Yedra-Grmisiin, and he was known in Iceland 
as Dala-Eol (IMd., pp. 19^ 22). 
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kept up his relations with the Hébrides, as we hear of bis grand- 
daughter Hallgerda (daughter of Hauskuld) having been fostered 
by a man of tbe Sudreys, Thiostolf by name/ but wbether in the 
western isles or in Iceland is not stated. 

During the rule of Sigurd Hlodverson {Digri^ or * the Stout ') 
as earl of Orkney, ca. 980-1014, there was in the Sudreys a 
tributary chief, named Earl Gillî, to whom Earl Sigurd sent Earî, 
son of Solmund, ^to gather scatts.'^ A few years later, 989-993, 
this Kari joined the sons of Njal in a viking expédition to Wales 
and then to the Isle of Man, in the course of which they slew 
Dungal (or Duncan) a son of Godred, king of Man.' On their 
return voyage towards Iceland, holding north from the Isle of 
Man, they came to Coll {TViadan Jieldu their nordr til Kolu^)^ 
there. receiving a kindly welcome from Earl Gilli, and remaining 
some time with him. llience, accompanied by their friendly host, 
they went on to the Orkneys, where, next spring, Earl Sigurd of 
Orkney gave his sister Nereid in marriage to Earl Gilli, who 
took his bride home with him to the Hébrides, Eari and the sons 
of Njal sailing to Iceland that summer/ 

^ Butnt Njalf yoL i. p. 30. Hallgerda seema to haye been bom about the year 940. 

* Ibid,y voL ii p. 11. 

' Aocording to Miiiich, p. 44, this was in 989, but the chronology of the J^iirni Njal^ 
YoL L p. cciii, and yoL ii. pp. 39, 40, would giye the date as 993. 

* BoUêj Yol. i. p. 324. Munch, p. 44, identifies Eolu or Eohi with the island of Colonsay, 
but ail other authorities agrée that it was OolL Koln îs now, as it was in the Saga days 
(only then without the d%€Bru%ê\ also the name of Cologne, upon the Bhine (2%e Saga of 
King Olaf Tryggwoêon, pp. 76, 466). Kol as a proper name seems to haye reprasented both 
NichoUu and the adjectiye Uaeky the latter being Norse. 

^ BoUty YoL i. p. 324 ; BunU Njaly yol. û. pp. 39, 40. Nereid is elsewhere named as 
Syanlang or Hyaiflod in the loelandic, and as Gormflaith or Eormlod in a Celtic form (RcUi^ 
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At Christmas, 1013, Earl Gilli revisited Orkney upon the 
invitation of hîs brother-in-law, Earl Sigurd/ and after retuming 
to the Sudreys next spring (the year of the battle of Clontarf) 
had a dream in which a man came to him from Ireland, and told 
of the death of Eing Brian Boroimhe (Boru).' 

The Heimshringla {Saga Library, vol. iv. pp. 12-18) gives a 
Bomewhat detailed account of the vestrvikinç of Olaf Haraldson, 
and of his numerous victories. Thèse include the taking of 
William's-town at Grislo Polla, and Gunnvallds-borg at SeliopoUa, 
localities which one could wish to identify with places in Coll and 
Tirée which bear very similar names. As, however, the scène of 
his viking successes may just as probably hâve been the north- 
west corner of France, thèse détails are better relegated to a 
footnote.' 

YoL L pp. 326, 420) ; but thèse seem ail to be mère synonyms with NerM or uof^n/^fmjh. 
See alflo the doae of this chapter, where it is suggested that Earl Gilli was not improbably a 
lineal anoestor of the famous Somerled. In connection with the Hill-forts of Coll (No. 14, 
npon GaUanach &nn), Cnoc GhOUbreiâke is mentioned as the local name of a neighbonring 
isolated hîllock which has traces of ramparts upon its sommit. This may possibly hâve 
associations with Barl Gilli or some of his sncoessors. 

1 BwnU Njal, yoL il p. 322. BoUs, yoL L p. 326. 

s BurtU Njaly yoL ii p. 342 ; RoOs, yoL L p. 337. Earl Signrd the Stoat also fell at the 
battle of Olontaïf in 1014 ; BoUê^ yoL l p. 239. 

> Olaf Haraldson (Okf the Thick), afterwards Eing of Norway and 'Saint Ola^' had 
spent 'three winters' helping Eing iBthebed ii. (the Unready) of England against the 
Danes. After JBthelred's death in the spring of 1016, Okf went sonth across the sea to 
BingsQord (probably in Normandy or Brittany) and took a castle among the hills ther^ a 
resort of Yikings. The chronide then rons, ' Tka hêlU Oîafr honungr lidi iivt vutr iil 
Oriiîo potto, oc ba/rdiM kar^ vid ^rihinga fyrir VUhialmêbœ^ (CeUo-ScaiuLy p. 96)f which we 
may Yentnre to translate, ' Then took Eing Okf his forces west to Grislo polla, and fonght 
there with YÎkings before William's town.' It would be most interesting to know what was 
the exact locality of this 'eleYenth' battle of Okf. The word * Yestr' taken in connection 
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In the years 1093, 1098, and 1102/ King Magnus (Barelegs) 
of Norway made three several expéditions to the western islands, 
for the purpose of enforcing his nile in thèse qnarters, where it had 
become veiy weak. From the date of his second voyage in 1098 
cornes the more complète subjugation of Orkney and the Sudreys 
to the Norwegian throne. On this occasion King Magnus took 
prifloners the two Earls of Orkney (Paul and Erlend), and send* 
ing them to Norway, left his young son Sigurd (afterwards 
sumamed Joraalqfwri or ^ Jerusalem-farer') in command of thèse 
isLands. Thence he himself proceeded south to Lewis' and 

with Uie use of the (enn ' Testr-vikiiig ' as applying peouliaKly to piiadas in Great Britain 
and Ireland (GbZZectonea» p. 64), and more eapecially with the oocazrenoe of the whole phrase a 
few months later in référence to this very expédition {Saga Library^ roL iv. p. 87, a.d. 1016), 
might lead us to regard Qrido pdla as somewhere in Ireland or the Sudrejs. There is a 
Grishipol in CoU, a name whioh wonld predsely suit^ and near it are the remaîns of at least 
two Dnns or mde castles, but the argument is admitted to be înoondnslTe. 

Olaf s next (twelfth) battle was west in FetlaQord, which may designate either the 
Pentland Firth or the narrows at Fetlar in the Shetlands. Of the thirUenth fight we read 
(Cêko-Seand.^ p. 96, also Soffa Library^ voL iy. pi 19), ' Thadanfor Olafr kanvngr alU Mudr 
tu adiopoUa, atti thar arrato; thar vann hann harg tha «r hêU$r Ounnmaidtbarg ; hwa «or 
mikU 00 fom^ oe thar iok han Jarl^ trfyrir rêd horg%nn% er hU Creinidry' — 'Thenoe fiued 
King Olaf south to SeliopoUa, and there ga>re battle ; thare was a town (or castle) laige and 
old, known as Gunnvalldsborg, and he took piisoner the jarl, named Geirsid, wfao had 
ruled the town.' This place, Seliopolla, one could equally wish to identify with Heylipol in 
Tirée, not fiur from which, lying halfway between Tirée and OoU, is an island named Gunna^ 
where stdll remain old fortifications. It is only &ir to add that after this yictory * King Olaf 
went with his host west to Charles- water ' (? the Bay of Biicay) with the puipose of pressing 
on through the Straits of Gibraltar (Norfi-sound) into * Jérusalem- world,' but, in conséquence 
of a dream, cfaanged his pUns and retumed to the north (Saga Library^ yoL iv. pi 80)l 
King Olaf HaraLdson died in 1030. 

^ Munch, pp. 64-68, and Orkneyinga Sagck, p. xxdy. 

* I^odhtu in the Icelandic ; Bollêj yqL L p. 69, etc. It seems probable that the name 
Lewis is deriVied from Earl Hlodver (great-grandson of Thoistein the Bed, on Uie maternai sideX 
the &thfir of Sigurd the Stout^ and grand£ither of Thoifinn (RoUê^ voL L pp. zliii, and liii) ; 
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Uîst,^ harrying both there and in Skidi (Skye) and Tyrvist, which 
is the Saga form for Tirée* It is said that Donald Bane, then 
nding in Scotknd, agreed with Ring Magnns that ail the western 
islanda, ^ between which and the mainland he could pass in a vessel 
with the rudder shipped/ should belong to Norway. * Thereupon 
Eing Magnus landed in Satiri (Eintyre) and had a beat drawn 
acroBs the isthmus/ and thns gained the whole of Eintyre south 
of Tarbert. That year Eing Magnus wintered in the Sudreys,* In 
1103, Olaf Bitling,* son of Godred Crowan,* kîng of Man, became 
tributary ruler over the Sudreys (doubtless under the Norwegîan 
Eing Sigurd Jorscdafari^ son of Magnus Barelegs),^ and continued 
his comparatively peaceful reign for the space of fifby years, one of 
his daughters marrying the famous Somerled of Argyll/ 

Mimch,p. 43,aiidJBoZ2«,yoL iii p. 445,l)oihtareatHZoc^MrasfifynonymousiiithLewifl,althoii^ 
tlie fiist-named auUiority elaewhere states (p. xix) that 'Lewis is only an altération of the 
Norwegîan Ljodhm (the 'sounding-houae').' Hlodyer was Earl of Orkney, and probably 
raled the Sudieys also. He died ca, 980, and was sacceeded by his son Sigord, who 
(acoording to Munch, p. 45) long held thèse islands ; while Thorfinn is distinctly stated to 
hâve poasessed the whole of the Hébrides, and to haye been earl for at least fifiy years tiU his 
deaih in 1064 {OrhMyinga Sagck, pp. 31 and 44). 

1 ' Yist ' in the Saga (CeUo-Seand., pp. 231 and 232). Mnnch, p. xix, says that North 
Uist^ Harris, and South Uist were called Ivid which means simply ' dwelling ' or ' habitation.' 
We would rather incline to the deriyation ftom * west ' or its analogue. 

* 1098-1099, Orhneyinga Saga, p. 56, and JRottf, yoL i pp. 71-72. 

3 Bitling=:'little bit' or ' the tiny,' probably in allusion to Olafs stature. His second 
wife was Ingibiorg, danghter of Hakon, Ear^ of Orkney (Munch, p. 7 ; OrhMyinga Saga^ 
p. ozzziii ; and RoUê^ yoL L p. 82). 

^ And grandsonofHaiald the Black of'Iceland' (Tsland) or more probably ofJf2ay(Tle) 
where Qodred Orowan died (Miinch, pp. 3, 4, and 51). 

* Eing Magnus Borelegs was killed in Ireland, 1103. 

* Munch, pp. 7, 9, 73, 78. Olaf fiitling seems also to haye been known as *01af the 
Bed,' CoUeeUMêa^ p. 283. The anthority dted, 'a fragment of a manuseript history of the 

2b 
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Contemporary with Olaf Bitling was Earl Bognyald il of 
Orkney (oiiginally named Kali Kors son), bom oa. 1100» and 
joint earl £rom ca. 1129 till his death in 1159.^ His grandfath.eT 
was Kali Sœbjomarson {ûe. son of Sea-bear), a man of Agdir in 
Norway and a great friend of King Magnus Barelegs, whom he 
had accompanied in his western expédition of 1098, during the 
winter of which year Kali, son of Sea*bear, died of his wounds in 
the Sudreys, leaving a son KoL To Kol, Kali's son, by way of ^ 
compensation for the loss of his father, King Magnus nezt year 
gave in mairiage Gunnhild, daughter of Earl Erlend and sister 
to St. Magnus, of which union was bom Eali,^ afberwards 
re-named Bognvald when he had received from King Siguid 
^ Jorsalafari ' half of the Orkney earldom.' It was by his father 
Kol's advicîe that Earl Bognvald-Kali in 1137 vowed to his uncle 
St. Magnus (who had been killed in 1116) that if through the 
saint's help he should succeed in establishing himself in his half 
of the earldom, he would build at KirkwaU a magnificent church 
in his honour.^ This was the origin of the fSainous cathedral 



Maodonaldâ,' states that Olaf the Bed was king of Man, Isiaj, MuU, and the ialands soath 
of Ardnamurohan, while Godfirey (or perhaps rather Qodnd) the Black had posseadon of 
the isles to the north of that point Somerled's marriage with Olaf 's daughter ia ^also 
mentioned in the same connection {(MUctofMo^ pp. 282, 288). 

^ EoU^ YoL iiL p. 215. He was Jdlled on the 20th of Augost 1159. Acoording to 
IMLy yoL L pp. xiy and 197-199, the stoiy of Earl Bognyald is to be taken as almost 
stricUy historical ; it even gives exact dates, suoh as the above, one of which— the slaying 
of Erlend on 21st December 1154, 'four nights before Tule' and 'at fîill moon'— bas been 
astronomically verified. 

« BoOêy ToL L pp. 68-73. » IWd, p. lOa * Ibid^ p. 119. 
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of St. Magnus, commenced within the year, and of which the 
plan and érection were under the charge of Bognvald's father 
KoL^ 

At Christmas in the year 1135 or 1136, Swein Aaleifson 
(already mentioned as an active viking of the island of Gairsay) 
had slain his namesake Swein Briostreip (Breast-rope) at Orphir 
in Orkney in a drinking quarreL Bishop* William kept Swein 
Asleifson in Egilsey during Tuletide, and then sent him to Tirée 
(Tjrvist) to a man named Holdbodi, who was a great chief there.^ 
The two became fisist friends, and a few years later, after 
Swein's retum to the Orkneys he again visited the Sudreys 
at the request of Holdbodi, who had been chased out of his 
home in Tirée by a freebooter from Wale& Swein did not 
find Holdbodi until he had reached the Isle of Man, when both 
of them went out with fîve ships and plundered in Wales 
and on the coast of Ireland. In the course of thelr viking- 
voyages, Holdbodi, much to Swein's anger, played his comrade 
false by making a secret alliance with their chief enemy who 
occupied a good stronghold in Lundy Island ; and it is recorded 

^ BoUs, yol. L p. 132. Eol seems to haye liyed chiefly în Norway, but his Bon Eali abont 
ttie year 1116 vent thence with some merchants to England (Grirnsby), where he met a great 
Company of men both from Norway, Orkney, Sootland, and the Sudreys. There he made 
fiienda with GiUikrist^ son of King Magnus Barelegs, and afterwards King Harald Gilli of 
Ncurway (iMd, pp. 95 and 104). Earl Bognyald-Eali made a pigrimage to Jérusalem 
in 1151-1159^ not withont some yiking-work on ihe way thither, alihongh he retuxned by 
land from Italy (Ibid^ pp. 169-179). 

* Orhneyinga Sagck, pp. 92-96 ; JBoUi, yoL L pp. 113-116. Hddbodi was the son of 
HundL 'Holdr' seems to stand for a 'freeman' or owner of 'odal' lands. 
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that Holdbddi never daxed to retum to the Sudreys. This wsus 
in 1139-1148.' 

The first Somerled of Argyll seems to hâve been bom about 
the year 1020, * son of Gîlbrigid, King of Innaie Gall/ dymg in 
1083.' But the celebrated Somerled of the Isles (sumamed 
'Hold/ and described as 'regulus Herergaider},* unquestioned 
ancestor of the powerful MacDonalds of the Isles, did not flourish 
untîl the next century. Hîs parentage îs given as the son of 
Gil-bride, the son of Gil-adomnan/ and Munch argues that the 
earUer Somerled (son of Gilbrîgid) was father of Gil-adomnan, 
and fiirther that he (including as a conséquence Somerled Hold) 
was descended £rom the Earl Gilli of Coll, who had married a 
sister of Sigurd the Stout, Earl of Orkney, about the year 
990-994/ 

Somerled Hold married Bagnhild, daughter of Olaf Bitling,' 

^ OrhMyinga Saga^ pp. 116-121 ; BoUêy toL l pp. 136-141. 

' Munch, pp. 74 and 76, quoting ike AnnàU of the Four Màsters, 'Innsie Gall' wbs 
the Irish name for the Sudreys. Munch, p. 42, conaiders Somerled to be origmally merely 
another Norwegîan fonn of ' Yik-ing,' viz. Swnar-Udi^ or * summer-wanderer,' and instances 
as a parallel case the tenu * yetrlidi,' designating a bear gone to take hîs winter sleep. A 
still earlier Sumarlidi, Earl of Orkney, and son of Earl Sigurd the Stout^ died ca. 1015 
(Orkmyinga Saga, p. cxzxii). 

' Munch, p. 7. 

* Cdto-Seand.t p. 294 ; and CoUêctanM, p. 282, <son of OUb^rL' 

* Munch, pp. 74 and 76. By this argument, which seems not without good grounds, the 
dates would agrée with Earl Gilli as being the finther of Gilbiigid, king of the Sudreys. 
For Earl Gilli, see antea. Munch points out (p. 44) that Gilli is evidently only half of the 
name of the Sudreyan earl, 'Gille' meaning * serrant' and being ordinarily prefized to the 
name of some saint» as Gil-brigid, Gil-adomnan, Gil-cdum, etc. 

* BeeamUa. 
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king of Man and the Ldes^ and had four sons, Dugald, Bognvald 
(Begînald), Angus, and Olaf.^ In his time he had many battles,— 
including a sea-fight in 1156 wîth his brother-in-law Godred, 
king of Man, which resulted in a division of the Sudreys,^— and 
was ultimately killed, with Gille-colum his son,' at the battle of 
Benfrew in 1164. Others of the name of Somerled are men- 
tioned : one of them, a grandson of Somerled Hold, ruled in the 
mainland of Argyll, but was deprived in 1221 by Alexander ii. 
of Scotland.^ Olaf the Black, son of Godred, king of Man, and 
grandson of Olaf Bitling, held part of the Hébrides until his 
death in 1237/ From this date it is an easy transition to the 
battle of Largs in October 1263, when, as we hâve already 
seen, the Norwegian supremacy in the Sudreys was finally 
broken. 

Many petty kings or earls of the Isles are named in the Sagas, 
but the title cannot be taken as necessarily implying any gênerai 
controL It seems indeed that each of the larger islands had 

^ Munch, p. 7, and Orhneyinga Saga, p. 181. This nuunrîage, eridenily a second one, 
may very approximately be placed as etn, 1140-1160. Somerled Hold made bis borne at 
Dalir (or ' the Dales '), somewbere on tbe west coast of Scotland (Orhntyitiga Saga^ pp. 176, 
181, and BoUU^ toL i p. 210). It is thiongb this Beginald or Bognvald that Uie MacDonalds 
of the Isles baye their descent, and tbe Somerled blood, althongh no doubt with a None 
intennixtoie, seems to bave been mainly Géltic (see CoKactofiM, p. 285). 

* Munch, p. 10. 

* Munch says, 'bis eldest son, GiUecoium' (pu M). 

* Munch, p. d6. 

* JMd, pp. 16 and 20. Bognvald, a great wairior, and elder brother of Olaf tbe Black, 
was king of Man, and died in 1229. His son, Godied the Black, sacoeeded bim for one 
year (BoSf, voL il p. 462 ; Munch, p. 180). 
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its tributary * earl ' or govemor under the Norwegian crown,^ as 
in the caae 6f Earl Gilli of Coll. 

' Monch, p. 83. Rognyald and bis &ther Godred, up to the year 1210, had for a long 
tûne paid no 'soatt' to the kings of Norway (Bolky voL L p. 233). After the death in 
1187 of Qodred, king of Man, there were two Beginalds (oousîna, both of them giandsons 
of Olaf Bitling and each styled ' King of the Isles ') reigning in the diyided Sudieys — one 
(eldest son of Oodted) in the northem or Norwegian division (induding Skye, the Long 
Island, Tirée and Coll, as also Arnin), and the other (second son of Somerled) in the 
southem or Celtic portion. The first-named was treacheronflly slain in 1229, and appears to 
haye had his chief résidence in the island of Goll, being indeed addressed in an Irish poem 
as <Eing of GoU' (Skene's CêUie SeoUand, vol iiL pp. 36, 36, 401, 421). 
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AoABSxm an Dnin, 71-72, 7fi. 

Aohamore, xiv. 

Aedh (Ayg, Eage=? Hugh), lOi, 141, 160. 

iBthelred ii., Eing of England, 191. 

Alexander n., Eing of Sootland, 197. 

Alexander m., Eing of Bootland, 185. 

Andenon, Dr. JoBoph (qnoted), vi, 168-159, 

179. 
Angns Oig, 56. 
AnUimh. SeeOUL 
Anna, prioreas of lona» 145. 
Aran Islee, 167. 
Ardkirknish, 143, 146-147. 
Aidndsh, 49-50. 
Aiil6od,44. 
Arinabost, 2-3, 46, 188. 
Arinagonr, ziii-xiy, 2. 
Arintlmohd, 52. 
Arrow-heads, Flint, 37, 177. 
Artchain, 143, 146-147. 
Athelatan, Eing of England, 187. 
And Djnpandja '(« the deeply wealthy'), 182- 

185. 
Axes, Stone, 8, 36, 129, 156. 
Ayg* Mao Pétri, 149. 

Bao Mob, 67. 

Balameanaoh, 127, 139-140. 

Balamhnilinn, 132-136. 

Balaphetriflh marble, 133. 

Balaphnil, 70, 93, 128, 167. 

BaUyhogh, 11. 

Band and Statates of loolmkill, 59, 172-173. 

Bardi (of the Heath-Slayings), viii-ix, 165. 

Barrapol, 127. 

Bearrigrein, 53. 

Beorhtrio, Eing, 179. 

Beregcmiom, 167. 

Birch wooda in CoU, 60. 



Bjom Bnna, lord of Sogn, 181-183. 

Bjom the Kaitman, 165, 183-186. 

Bloody Bay, Battle of , 62. 

Bone harpoon, 110. 

Bone needle, 42, 177. 

Bone pins, 38, 41, 42, 125, 133, 134, 137, 177. 

Bones (holed), 43, 94, 176, 177. 

Bonei (shaped), 92, 94, 176, 177. 

Boreray (Sound of Harria), 63. 

Borgarholt, 165, 184. 

BorgarlfBkr, 184. 

Borgairirki, Tiii-ix, 165, 184. 

Borgs, Icelandio, yiii-ix, 165. 

Borgs, Norwegian, ylii, 166-167. 

Borve, 14. 

Bouad, 15-16, 35-36. 

Broacaoha, xiii, 20, 49-50. 

Breaoacha Castle, 55-57. 

Breakwaten, 89. 

Brian Boroimhe (Bora), 191. 

Brocha, YÎi-yiii, 73-74, 158162, 166. 

< Broken * men (or clans), 59, 172. 

Bronze (or brass) bell, 61, 152. 

brooches, 38-39, 127, 138. 

fish-hook, 136. 

needles, 16, 129, 136. 

pins, 38, 41, 42, 92, 129, 136, 177. 

rings, 38. 

weapons, 46, 92. 

Brode (Eing of the Northern Fioti), 142, 152, 

160. 
Bnmt boiials, 187-188. 
Bnrial-sites, Prehistoric, 18, 19, 36-39, 45-47, 

108, 126-127, 130-140, 187-188. 
Bygdeborge (Norwegian forts), viii, 166. 

CAUurBUBO (Beg and Mor), 27, 61-66, 118-119. 
Caims, Borial, 18, 19, 37-39, 46-47, 137-140. 
GalttU Finn, 181. 
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Ounpbell, Lord Arehibald, 120, 152. 

Gaolee (CoU), 43, 49. 

Gaolee (Tirée), 71-72. 

Gaman Dubha, 32-33. 

Ganuui Mhio an Righ, 40. 

CasheLi,73. 

Gastlee, Mediœval, 55-67, 61-66, 117-119. 

CaBtle Swen, 167. 

Ganaewa^i, 20-24, 26, 28, 42, 50, 62, 76, 84, 

102, 107, 110, 112, 116, 116, 163. 
Chambered Caims, 18, 37, 39, 137. 
Chapels, Ancient, in Coll, 48-64. 

ArdneÎBh, 49-50. 

Arintlmchd, 62. 

Bearrigrein, 53. 

Caoles, 49. 

Clabhaoh, 60-61. 

Grossapoi, 49. 

Fasachd, 50. 

Qallanaoh, 51. 

Gnnna, 48-49. 

Kilbride, 52-63. 

Killonaig, 51-52. 
Chapels, Andent, in Tibsx, 141-157. 

Ardkirknish (Artohain), 143, 146-147. 

Claodh Beg (Hynidi), 156. 

(Eirkapol), 149-150. 

Claodh Mor (or Claodh Odhrain), 161. 

Cnoc a' Claodh, 154-156. 

Crois a' Chaolais, 76, 165:166. 

KUbride, 146. 

Eilânnian, 147. 

Kilkenneth, 151.162. 

Kilmoloag, 162-153. 

Eirkapol, 147-161. 

Claodh Beg, 149-150. 

Claodh Odhrain, 151. 

St. Columba's, 148-149. 

St. Thomas', 156-167. 

Soroby, 143-146. 

Templefield, 155. 

Temple Patrick, 163-154. 
Christianity introduoed, yiii, 141-143, 186-189. 
Christison, Dr. David, y. 
Cinel Baedan, 45. 

Eochagh, 45. 

Gkbhran, 10. 

Loam, 10, 45, 168. 



Cists, 36, 38, 45, 47, 130, 131, 1S5, 138. 

Clabhaoh, 50-51. 

Claoh a' CoUe, 115. 

Claodh Beg (two of the name), 148.150, 156. 

Claodh Mor, 151. 

Claodh Odhrain, 151. 

Cleit (Beg and Mor), 91-93. 

Cliad, 38-39, 170. 

Cnoo a' Bhadain, 45. 

Cnoc a' Claodh, 154-165. 

Cnoo Eibrig, 109, 112, 124. 

Chioc Ghillibreidhe, 13, 191. 

Cnoc Grianal, 157. 

Cnoc Ibrig, 120. 

Coll, topography and population, 1 ; Earth- 
honse, 2-3 ; Rock-forts, 4-19 ; Loch or Marsh 
Don, 20 ; Islet Dons, 21-29 ; Hnt circles, 30- 
32; old shielings and crofts, 32-33; sand- 
hill sites, 34-44 ; prehistoric bnrials, 45-47 ; 
ancient chapels, 48-64 ; clan history, 55-60. 

Cblonsay, 188, 190. 

Colombanos, 142. 

Comaig (Tirée), 124, 135. 

Com-mill (andent), 71-72. 

Craggans, 8, 70, 94, 95, 96, 123, 126, 174-175. 

Crofters, 69. 

Crois (Tirée), 125. 

Crois a' Chaolais, 76, 165-156. 

Chrossapol (CoU), xiv, 31, 42, 49. 

Ooesapol (Tirée), 131. 

Crosses (scnlptured), 49, 144.145, 149, 151, 163, 
155, 156. 

Culbin Sands, zii. 

Dala-Kol, 189190, 194-195. 
Danes, 179. 
Da Sithean, 108. 
Dedication Cross, 149. 
Deer-homs, 80, 92, 110, 137, 173. 
Drawbridges, 67, 100, 117, 164. 
Dmim an Airidh Fhada, 6. 
Druim nan Cam, 19. 
DiinsinO>LL— 

Acha, ziv, 7-8, 164, 172. 

on An Caman, 17. 

Anlaimh, 25-28, 164, 172. 

ai BaUyhogh, 11. 

Beic, 10-11, 27-28. 
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DmiB in Coll — eontinued, 

on Ben Foill, 10. 

on Ben Hogh, 12. 

Borbaidh, 14-16, 164, 175. 

cU Booad, 15-16. 

(U Breacacha, 20. 

Oam a' Bhraighe, 17-18. 

oU Cnoc na' Doin, 16-17. 

Coirbidh, 8-9, 163. 

cU Droim an Airidh Ffaada, 6. 

Dnbh, 12-13, 27-28. 

Dolorichan, 5-6. 

Fonlag, 12. 

ai Gallanaoh, 13. 

Gorton, 9. 

on Gnnna, 18-19. 

in Loch an Doin, 22. 

aiad, 23-25, 164. 

Fada, 21. 

Ghille-Galaim, 21. 

Rathilt, 22, 164. 

Urbhaig, 22. 

in Lower Mill Loch, 25-26. 

€U Rndh' an t-sean Chaisteil, 13. 

fiéor Totronald, 11. 

VinriflF, 19. 
Doniin Tibbi — 

on Âm Barradha, 89-90. 

< An Don,' Balaphetrish, 105. 

< An Dnnan,' Salmn, 107. 
an t-Sithein, 86-87. 
Balaphetriah, 104-105, 163. 
Beannaig, 103-104. 

Beg a' Chaolais, 109-111. 
Beg Vanl, 105-107, 164. 
Boraige Beg, 102-103. 
Boraige Mor, 78-80. 
Gaman Liath, 114. 
Ceann a' Bhaigh, 107-108. 
on Cnoc Chanaetaoîn, 101. 
on Cnoc Creagach, 85. 
on EUean Dnbh, 99-100, 164. 
on Eilean Mhic Oonnill, 116. 
on Eilean na Ba, 96-97. 
Fang an t-Sithein, 111-112. 
Gott,86. 
HanaiB, 100-101. 
Heaniah, 87-89. 



Dons in Tibbi — eontinued. 

Hiader, 80-82, 164. 

Ibrig, 112-114, 164. 

Ml Loch na Bnaile, 116. 

in Loch na Gile, 115. 

Mor a' Chaolais, 75-76. 

Mor Vanl,^ 76-78, 163. 

na Cleite, 90-93, 164. 

nan GaU, 97-99, 165. 

(Dnnan) Nighean, 93-96, 164, 171. 

Ottir, 84-85, 164. 

SgibinÎB, 83-84. 
Don in the Tbbshnuh lam 

Croit, 66-67, 164, 165, 171. 
Dans of Coll and Ttbbb— Rock-forts, 4-19, 83- 
109, 162, 164; semi-Broohs, 73-83, 161162; 
Loch or Marsh Dnns, 20, 109-114, 163 ; Islet 
Duns, 21-29, 115-119, 163. 

Chronology, vii-Yiii, 160, 166-169. 

Diet, 174. 

Native in origin, 166, 170. 

Population, 171-172. 

Spécial f eatnres oocnrring— 

Breakwaters, 89. 

Canseways, 20-24, 26, 28, 42, 102, 107, 
110, 112, 115, 116, 163. 

Qeared approaches, 14-15, 82, 93, 106- 
107,164. 

Drawbridges, 67, 100, 117, 164. 

Earthworks or screens, 18, 22, 23-24, 
164, 170-171. 

Objects fonnd in them,173-176, et pcuâim. 

Possible signalling, 170. 

Steep snbsidiary aooesses, 9, 105, 163. 

Underground passage, 95-96, 164, 171. 

Wells, 13, 78, 105, 163. 
Dons elsewhere in Sootland or Lreland— 

Don Add (Don-Att), 167, 168. 

Don .dingos, Galway, 167. 

BonaYerty, 168. 

Dnnbeath (Don Baitte), 168. 

I>iinbolg(?Ireland), 168. 

Dnn Ceithirn (?Lreland), 168. 

Don Chonill, 167. 

]>im Conor, Galway, 167. 

Don Dean», 168. 

Dandurn, 168. 

Don Fhirbolg, St. Kilda, 167. 
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Dans elsewhere in SootUnd or Ireland— «oiUd. 
Dnn Foither (? Dnnottor)» 168. 
Don-looho, 168. 
Don Mhio Uimeachan, 167. 
Don Neohtan (Donniohen), 168. 
Dnnolly, 168. 
Donskaith, 167. 
Don Saibhne (Swein), 167. 
Dnntroon, 167. 

Eabnal, 140. 

Earth- (or Brd) HouBes, x-xi, 2-3. 

EarthworkB, 18, 22, 23-24, 164, 170-171. 

Egilsey, 195. 

Eilean na Naomh, 142. 

M^eampane, 110. 

Eflkimo dwellings, xL 

Bsjaberg (loeland), 184. 

Bthiea Terra, 141, 143. 

Eyvind Eastman, 183, 189. 

Fabob Islahbb, 183. 

Faaachd, 60. 

Ferchar Fada, 142. 

Fetlaf jord, 192. 

Findchan, 143, 146. 

FmgoniuB, prior of lona, 150. 

Fionnaghal, 56. 

Firbolg, 167. 

Fiskary, 52. 

Fladda, 62, 66. 

FUntfl, 8, 9, 11, 15, 16, 31, 34, 36, 37, 38, 39, 
40, 41, 43, 44, 78, 80, 82, 90, 94, 101, 105, 
111, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127-129, 132, 133, 
134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 175-177. 

Forteviot, 168. 

Fortreasee (MediœYal), 56-57, 61-66, 117-119. 

Frisland, 9. 

«Frozen* Banda, 40. 

Gaibsat, 179, 195. 

Gallanaoh, 13-14, 37-38, 51, 191. 

GU-Adomnan, 196. 

Gil-Brigid, 196. 

Gille-Colmn, 21, 197. 

GiUi (Earl of Ooll), 13, 190-191, 196, 198. 

Gillikrist. 8ee Harald GiUi, Eing of Norway. 



G^dred Crowan, King of Man, 193. 

(two or more of that name), 194, 197-198. 

Gormflaith, 190. 

GottBay, 124, 147. 

Grimisary, 28, 53. 

Griahipol, xiv, 28, 39, 46, 56-58, 192. 

GrûlopoUa, 191192. 

Groa, 183. 

Guma (Liland of ), 18-19, 48-49, 192. 

GnnvaUdfl-borg, 191-192. 

Hafubsfjobd, Battle of, xiii, 180, 182, 185. 
Hakon, Earl of Orkney, 193. 
Hakon the Good, King of Norway, 187. 
Hammer-Btonei, 8, 11, 13, 14, 15, 34, 36, 37, 
38, 39, 41, 43, 44, 76, 78, 80, 84, 86, 88, 91, 
92, 94, 98, 99, 101, 103, 105, 106, 107, 110, 
111, 114, 116, 12^ 125, 126, 127, 131, 132. 
134, 136, 138, 139, 140, 174, 176. 
Harald Gilli, King of Norway, 195. 

Harfagri, King of Norway, 180, 182, 184, 

185. 

the BlaclE, 193. 

Heating water with stones, 174. 
Helgi Bjola, 183, 185. 

Magri, 183, 189. 

(brother of Ketil Flatnef), 184. 

Heth (Hith, Hithe, or Hyth=2Vree), 141-144. 
Heylipol, 117-118, 1^, 192. 
Hills in GouCi — 

An Caman, 17. 

Ben Foill, 10, 47. 

Ben Hogh, 1, 11, 12. 

Ben Tniridh, 47. 

Onoc a' Bhadain, 45. 

Gnoc Ghillibreidlie, 13, 191. 

Cnoc na' Doin, 16. 

Gnoc nan Tota, 26, 32. 

Meall na h'Iolaire, 5. 
Hills in TmBS— 

Ben Gott, 68, 86-87, 130. 

Ben Hogh, 68. 

Ben Hyniah, 68, 157. 

Ben Kenavara, 68, 97» 153. 

Cleit Beg, 90-93. 

aeit Mor, 91-93. 

Cnoc Charrastaoin, 101. 
Hlodyer, Earl of Orkney, 192-193. 
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Hogh (Tirée), 121122, 126, 180. 

Holdbodi, 195-196. 

Horda-land, 179. 

Hone-flesh as food, 92, 186-188. 

Hones' teeth in Kitohen-middens, 40, 43, 44, 

80, 92, 94, 125, 129, 131, 132, 133, 134. 
Hrapp, 184. 
Hnman lacrifices, 187. 
Hyanun, 183. 
HTarflod, 190. 
Hynish, 90-91, 156. 

IcxLAND, Tiii-ix, 165, 183-190. 

loelandic SagM, viii-ix, 178-198. 

Igloshuak, xL 

Inoh of Teinllpeil, 118. 

Ingidlld, 183. 

Inula Heknium, 110. 

Inverkelthing, BatUe of , 63. 

loua, 61, 86, 142, 145, 150. 

Iriflh Dons, 167-168. 

Iron slag, or ore, 43, 44, 92, 95, 98, 125, 127, 

140, 176. 177. 
lion, wronght, 16, 38, 106, 132, 134, 177. 
Ldand Honae, 117-118. 
Islands, GoLir— 

Eilean Anlaimh, 25-28, 164, 172. 

Eilean nan Cinneachan, 25-26. 

Eilean Omsay, 19, 47, 58. 

Gurna, 18-19, 48-49, 192. 
Islands, Tiasi — 

EUean Aird na Brathan, 116-117. 

EUean Dabh, 99-100, 164. 

Eilean Mhic Connill, 116. 

Eilean na Ba, 96-97. 

Eilean nan Gobhar, 89. 

librig Mor, 109. 

Soa, 84-85. 

* Ylen na Hyring,' 85. 
iBleborg, 112, 118-119. 
' Liles, John, first lord of the, 55. 

Donald, second lord of the, 57, 62. 

iTiit (Ui0t), 198. 

JoHK Garbh, first MaoLean of Coll, 56-58. 
Johnson, Dr. Samnel (in GoU), xiii-ziv, 46, 56. 
Joronn, 183. 
Jura, 168. 



ELâLi, Kol's son. 8u Rognvald, second Earl of 

Orkney. 
Kali Sœbjomarson, 194. 
Kari, son of Solmnnd, 190. 
Kelp, 69, 81. 

Kenavara, 97, 121, 127, 153. 
Kenneth i., King of Scotland, 171, 183. 
Kenovay, 107, 147. 
Kemaborg. 8ee Gaimburg. 
Ketil ITatnef, ix, 165, 171, 180-185, 189. 
Kiarval, 183. 
Eilbride (GoU), 31, 52-53. 
Kilbride (Tirée), 146. 
Eilfinnian, 147. 

Eilkenneth, 125-127, 136-138, 151-152. 
Eillnnaig, 51-52. 
Kilmolnag, 116, 125, 152-153. 
Kintyre, 193. 
Kirkapol, 147-151. 
KirkwaU, 194-195. 
Enapdale, 139, 167. 
Kol (or Dala-Kol), 189-190. 
Kol, Kali's son, 194-195. 
Kormlod, 190. 
Kroasholum, 185. 

Lào ka Gruaoh, 146. 
Largs, Battle of, 28, 197. 
Leac Ghogaidh, 10. 
Lewis, 32, 192-193. 
Loam Mor, 45, 168. 
Lochs in GoLir— 

Loch Airidh Baonoill, 5. 

a' Mhill aird beg, 31-32. 

an Dnin, 22, 32. 

Anlaimh, 25-28. 

an trSagairt, 21, 32. 

Boidheaoh, 6. 

Breacaoha, 55. 

Gliad, 23-25, 164. 

Eathama, ziii, 6, 19, 22, 30, 82, 33, 

53. 

Fada, 5, 21. 

Ghille-Galaim, 21, 32, 47. 

nan Ginneachan, 25-28, 31, 32. 

Poil nam Broig, 20. 

RathUt, 22, 164. 

Ronard, 21, 53. 
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LooliB in Ck>LL — eontinued. 

Loofai, Upper and Lower Mill, 26-28, 
3132. 

Looh Urbhaig, 22. 
Loohfl in !ri&BK>- 

Looh a' Bhleoghain, 131. 

a' Ghapoil, 131. 

an EUean, 117-119. 

Bhaaapol, 116-117, 125. 

na Boaile, 116, 121, 131. 

naGUe, 115. 

Biaghain (or Kirkabcl), 85, 140. 

Lnnga, 62, 66-67, 164, 165, 171. • 

MaoDomald of the Islea, 196-197. 

Maolntyre, Mr. Angos, xv. 

Maokinnon, Clan, 62, 142, 150. 

MacLeao, Heotor Odhar (ninth ohief of), 62, 

118. 

Heotor (lixth ohief of), 57. 

Laohlan Lnbanaoh (fifth ohief of }, 57. 

of OoU, 19, 26-28, 62, 53, 55-69. 

John Garbh (first MaoLean of CoU), 

56-58. 

of Dnart, 26-28, 63. 

MaoNeil of Barra, 18-19, 28, 56.58. 

MacQoarrie, Olan, 142. 

MagnuB IV., King of Norway, 28, 185. 

n. (BarelegB), King of Norway, 192-195. 

(St.), Barl of Orkney, 194, 195. 

Map in BUen's Atlas, 50, 85, 117. 

in Origines Parochiaks, 50, 85-86, 117. 

MetaL 8u Iron, wrought. 

Monasteries, 142-144, 147. 

Mosa (Tirée), 130. 

Moiua, 166. 

Mail, 61, 93. 

Monoh, ProfesBor P. A., xiii, 178-184. 

Nkeud, 190-191. 

North UiBt, x, 23, 93, 193. 

Norwegian Borgs (or Dana), viii, 166-167. 

Olat (or Aniaimh), 7, 26, 164. 

Bitling Othe lUd), 193-194, 196, 198. 

Haraldflon (St Olaf), King of Norway, 

187, 191192. 



Olaf the Blaek, 197. 

the Peacock, ix. 

the White, 180, 182, 183. 

Tryggwaaon, King of Norway, ix, 

187. 
Orlyg, 184, 189. 
Orphir, 195. 
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Palistine, xi. 

Pattemed pottery, xi, 8, 11, 16, 16, 31, 34, 36, 

37, 38, 39, 41, 76, 78, 80, 84, 88, 90, 92, 94, 

98, 100, 103, 106, 110, 114, 124, 125, 126, 

128, 133, 139, 175, 176, 177. 
Pebblee (small roanded) foond in Dana, 10, 13, 

15, 78, 82, 90, 92, 94, 98, 103, 176. 
Perforated atone implementa, 129, 156. 
Pictiah Towers. 8u Brooha. 
Picta, The, 61, 160, 166, 167, 169, 171. 
Pierowall, 188. 
Poliahing atonea, 41, 136. 
PoU Odhraagair, 108, 130. 
Pope Gregory xi., Bail of, 149. 
Port an Daine, 49. 

an Eathair, 52. 

an t-8oair, 44. 

na Cille, 19, 48. 

na Lainge (CoU), 31. 

(Tirée), 131, 143. 

QuARBT at Balaphetriah, 133. 
Qaartz hammer-atone, 107. 
Qoartzite diac, 98. 
Qaarta pebbles, 138, 139. 
Qaerna, 70, 95. 

Raonhild, 196. 
Beef, The, 86, 108, 141. 
Reginald (or Bognvald) il., Earl of Orkney 
(=KaU, KoVs aon), 194-196. 

Bon of Godred, 13, 197-198. 

son of Somerled Hold, 197. 

Renfrew, Battle of , 197. 
Raaig, 124. 

Sagas, The, yiii-ix, 178-198. 
St. Baithene, 142, 144. 
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St. Brandan, 142, 143. 

St Bride (Brigid), 142, 144, 146. 

St. Colomb», 61, UM44, 149, 162, 168, 184. 

St Comgall, 143, 147. 

St. Fizinian, 142, 147. 

Bt Fintan (St Monna), 143. 

St Kenneth, 50, 142-143, 151. 

St Kilda, 167. 

St Magniis. 8e€ Magnas, Barl of Orkney. 

St Michael, 146. 

St Moluoo, 142, 152-153. 

St Oran, 143, 151. 

St Patrick, 143, 153. 

St Patriok'B Vat, 154. 

St Senaic, 51. 

St Thomas, 156. 

Salnm, 107, 124. 

Sandhill sites, zii, xiv, 34-44, 123-129, 171-172, 

176177. 
Satin (Eintyre), 193. 
Scarinish, 86, 123-124. 
Scatts, 13, 190, 198. 
Soilly Isles, 186. 
Scots (The Irish), 166, 167, 169. 
Sorabnrg, 62. 
Sorapers, 15, 16, 36, 37, 39, 41, 43, 44, 98, 129, 

134, 176, 177. 
Scnlptured Crosses. 8eé Crosses. 
Sea-beaches(aiicientraised), 9, 47, 85, 111, 116. 
Seals' teeth, 134, 137. 
Selbach, 168. 
Seliopolla, 191-192. 
Semi-Brochs, 73-83, 161-162. 
Ship-burials, 187-188. 
SigordHlodverBon (Digri), Barl of Orkney, 190- 

193, 196. 
Sigord Jorsalalari, Eing of Norway, 192-194. 
Siguid Riki, first Earl of Orkney, 183. 
Sithean (or < foiry-knolls '), 86, 108, 111. 
Skye, 167, 193. 
Slabe of the West-Highland type, 49, 52, 144, 

145, 149, 151. 
Sling-stones, 175. 
Sloo a' Cheim, 99-100. 
Sloo na h'Ursainn, 99. 
Somerled, 193-194, 196-198. 
Sorisdale, 5, 19. . 
Soroby, 143-145. 



Smthan nan Ceann, 28, 59. 

Stag fignred upon ancient pottery, 175. 

Stone axes, 8, 36, 129, 156. 

cirdes, 130-131. 

implement or weapon, 8. {8ee aUo under 

< Hammer-stones.') 

sinkers, 42, 116. 

Svanlaug, 190. 

Swein Asleifson, 179, 195. 

Swein Brioetreip, 195. 

Tablk (? Takt or Tadg), 104. 

Teinlipeil, Inoh of, 118. 

Templefield, 155. 

Temple Patrick, 153-154. 

Thiostolf, 190. 

Thomas, Captain F. W. L., y, 57, 74. 

Thorfinn, 192-193. 

Thorgerda, 189. 

Thorstein the Red, iz, xiii, 182-183, 185, 189, 
192. 

Thonmna Hyma, 183, 189. 

Thnrida, 183, 189. 

Tir a* Chaibeil, 157. 

TisBB, topography and population, 
orofters, 69; old survivais, 69-72; 
Broohs, 73-83, 161-162; Book-forts, 83-109; 
Loch or Marsh Dans, 1(^-114 ; Islet Dans, 
115-119; ancient dwellings, 120-122; sand- 
hill sites, 123-129 ; prehîstorio banals, 130- 
140 ; ancient chapels, 141-157. 

Tinmga FoiU (Tynmghafeal), 27, 57. 

Torostan, 36-37. 

Totronald, 11, 40, 46. 

Traigh Bheidhe, 128-129. 

Traigh Foill, xiv, 41-42. 

Traigh na Siolag, 43. 

Treshnish Isles, 27, 61-67, 119, 164, 165, 171. 

Taatha De Danaan, 167. 

Talchan, 143. 

Talli-Almond, 168. 

Tyrvist (Tirée), 193, 196. 

UoHD na Cam, 36. 

Ulsneaoh, 167. 

Uist, z, 23, 93, 193. 

Underground passage, 95-96, 164, 171. 
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Vaul, 124. 

Vedra Grinunmi 189. 

VikingB, vii-ix, 16, 85, 186, 187, 169-170, 177, 

178181, 188, 196-106. 
Volg», 187. 

WATKB8AT, 188. 



Weaving, 71. 
Wells, 13, 78, 106, 163. 
Whorlfl, 8, 76, 95, 176. 
William'8 Town, 191. 
Wooden lock aDd key, 70. 
Wyle, The, 86-86, 140. 
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